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My  Dear  Mother, 


I  will  not  fall  into  common-places  concerning  obli- 


gations and  cares  which  I  feel  can  never  be  repaid  j  but,  as  you 
have  ever  encouraged  and  applauded  my  authorcraft,  I  will 
beg  you  to  add  to  your  never  failing  kindnefs  by  accepting 
the  dedication  of  this  work,  as  a  fmall  mark  of  the  refpeft  and 
gratitude  of, 


My  dear  Mother, 


Your  very  affectionate  Son, 


TALBOT  G WYNNE. 


Belgravia,  1853, 


THE 


LIFE  AND  DEATH 

OF 

SILAS  BARNSTARKE. 


THE  night  was  dark — dark  with  the  melan- 
choly, myfterious  blacknefs  of  a  winter  mid- 
night, and  fo  ftill  that  diftant  founds  feemed  near 
at  hand. 

Snow  fell  lightly,  quickly,  and  filently  on  hill  and 
vale ;  on  plains,  and  on  frozen  rivers,  ftreams,  and 
pools. 

The  earth  was  white  with  it ;  and  every  hour 
added  to  the  depth  thereof ;  as  it  fell,  fell,  fell, 
throughout  the  livelong  night. 

There  was  a  little  village  neftled  beneath  a  bleak 
down,  high  and  fmoothly  rounded.  Winds  might 
rage  around  the  top  of  that  hill,  and  fweep  howling 
paft  it,  but  they  reached  not  the  village. 
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The  dwellers  in  the  cots  which  compofed  it  could 
hear  the  bluftering  tempefts  raging  above  them  ; 
but  thofe  ftorms,  broken  by  the  flieltering  downs, 
pafl*ed  with  diminished  violence  over  the  hamlet. 

On  the  night  in  queftion,  4th  January,  16 10, 
the  flaky  fnow  covered  the  cottage  roofs ;  tired 
labourers  flept  the  fleep  that  refrefhes  thofe  who 
toil.  The  watch-dogs,  unprovoked  by  paflers  by, 
or  by  fufpicious  founds,  were  mute  and  {lumbering  ; 
there  was  nought  to  break  the  dead  filence  of  the 
bitter  winter's  night. 

Without  the  village,  about  a  mile  beyond  the 
church,  flood  a  long,  low  houfe,  with  ftone  roof, 
and  roomy  porch.  This  houfe,  like  the  village 
cots,  bore  fnow  upon  its  roof.  The  five  or  fix  yew 
trees,  dipt  into  fantaftic  fliapes,  which  flood  before 
it,  were  capped  by  the  feathery  flakes,  whilft  their 
retreating  parts  remained  darkly  green  and  fombre. 
The  grafs  around  the  houfe,  and  the  paved  path 
leading  from  the  ftone  fence  to  the  porch  were 
invifible  beneath  the  deep  white  coating  that  covered 
them. 

From  two  long  windows  of  the  houfe  lights 
flione  out  on  the  darknefs. 

The  night  wore  on,  ftill  the  lights  burnt. 

Within  the  dwelling  all  watched  throughout  the 
long  hours  of  night,  except  Silas  Barnftarke,  a  boy 
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but  three  years  old,  who  flept  as  children  are  wont 
to  fleep,  foftly,  calmly,  though  all  around  are  full 
of  anxious  care. 

In  the  room  in  the  front  of  the  houfe  from  the 
window  of  which  a  light  was  fhining,  fat  a  tall, 
ftrong  man  with  folded  arms  ;  chin  refting  on  his 
breaft ;  clofed  eyes,  and  agitated  expreffion  of  face. 
Now  and  then  he  would  open  his  eyes,  raife  his 
head  and  liften ;  then  with  a  figh  fall  again  into  the 
attitude  he  had  juft  quitted. 

All  was  filent  about  him.  From  time  to  time  he 
arofe  ;  flowly  paced  the  room  ;  opened  the  door  ; 
liftened  ;  fliook  his  head ;  refumed  his  walk  ;  looked 
from  his  window  on  the  monotonous  falling  of 
the  eddying  fnow  flakes,  vifible  in  the  light  caft 
without  from  fire  and  candles  ;  then  refeated  himfelf 
with  folded  arms  and  drooping  head  before  his 
fparkling  wood  fire. 

The  hours  pafled  heavily  and  wearily. 

From  watching  alone  and  in  filence,  (lumber 
began  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  tired  man. 

At  firft:  he  dozed  with  many  a  ftart. 

The  falling  fnow  feemed  prefent  before  his  clofed 
eyes.  He  could  fee  it  fall,  fall,  eddy,  eddy,  flake 
crofling  flake,  quickly,  lightly,  without  paufe  or 
ceflation.  He  ceafed  thinking.  The  fnow  to  him 
became  a  waking  dream,  a  dreamy  waking ;  and 
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thus,  by  little  and  little,  his  doze  turned  into  a  dead 
and  heavy  fleep. 

Night  wore  on.  It  was  three  hours  paft  mid- 
night. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  flowly  opened  and  an 
old  woman  peeped  in. 

fC  Mafter  Barnftarke  !  "  fhe  cried. 

The  man  moved  in  his  fleep  without  waking. 
The  old  woman  touched  his  fhoulder  ;  he  ftarted 
up. 

cc  Mafter  Barnftarke,"  repeated  the  old  woman  : 
cc  the  babe  is  born ;  "  and  fhe  ftiook  her  head. 

Mafter  Barnftarke  looked  into  her  meaning  eyes. 
Without  faying  a  word  he  left  the  room,  and 
fought  that  in  which  the  other  light  was  burning. 

As  he  went  he  heard  the  wailing  of  his  new- 
born fon. 

He  ftept  up  to  the  bed  where  lay  his  wife:  fhe 
feebly  put  forth  her  hand.  He  took  it  in  his, 
which  were  cold  and  trembling.  His  words  choked 
him  :  to  fpeak  was,  to  him,  impoffible. 

The  night  was  over,  day  was  breaking,  and  the 
fnow  ftill  fell  from  the  clouds  ;  the  clouds  that  hung 
fo  low,  that  were  fo  fad-looking,  grey,  dark,  and 
heavy. 

The  light  ftill  burned  in  the  room  where  through- 
out the  night  Barnftarke  had  watched,  or  wearily 
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flept.  The  dull  light  of  morning  ftruggled  with 
that  of  the  candle,  giving  a  melancholy  air  to  the 
large  low  room,  and  feeming  to  add  to  the  chilly 
cold  of  the  now  firelefs  chamber. 

Barnftarke  fat  before  his  table,  his  arms  folded, 
and  refting  on  it,  whilft  his  face  was  buried  in  his 
arms. 

He  remained  motionlefs  for  hours,  with  teeth 
tight  fet,  and  brows  knit  clofely  together  j  whilft  a 
moan  burft  from  him  at  rare  intervals. 

In  the  room  above,  behind  the  clofed  curtains  of 
the  ponderous,  dark  bed,  lay  the  clay -cold  body  of 
his  wife. 

A  found  rang  through  the  ftill  air  and  fmote 
his  ear. 

It  was  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell,  announcing 
that  a  foul  had  pafled  away. 

Barnftarke  raifed  his  head,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  yew-trees  before  his  houfe.  They  feemed  to 
him  as  the  feathers  of  fome  gigantic  fpe&ral  hearfe. 

A  fmall  foft  hand  was  placed  on  his  thigh.  He 
looked  round  and  beheld  Silas  his  fon  :  he  took  the 
little  boy  on  his  knees,  kiffed  him,  and  then  putting 
him  down  walked  to  the  window,  biting  his  under 
lip  to  keep  in  his  tears. 

Little  Silas  followed  him,  and  pulling  him  by  the 
doublet  to  gain  his  attention,  told  him  that  the 
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women  would  not  let  him  go  to  his  mother  to  fay 
his  prayers,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  every  morning ; 
that  they  faid  fhe  was  very  ill,  but  that  there  was  a 
babe,  that  he  fhould  fee  it  when  it  was  awake,  and 
that  the  babe  was  his  little  brother. 

"What  be  little  brothers  ?  "  he  added,  in  con- 
clufion. 

His  father  was  leaning  his  head  againft  the  cold 
window  panes,  and  anfwered  not. 

Silas  looked  up  at  his  face,  and  felt  frightened, 
he  knew  not  why. 

He  took  hold  of  Barnftarke's  hand,  and  trying 
to  pull  him  towards  the  door  to  go  out  with  him, 
to  fee  the  fheep  and  cows,  and  tafte  the  frefh  air, 
as  the  father  and  fon  were  in  the  habit  of  doing 
betimes  in  the  morning. 

"  It  fnoweth,"  faid  his  father  hoarfely. 

cc  Snoweth  ?  "  repeated  the  boy,  looking  up  firft 
at  the  fky  and  then  at  his  father. 

Seeing  a  large  tear  on  his  parent's  cheek,  he  let 
go  his  hand  and  crept  away  in  filence. 

Barnftarke's  heart  beat  heavily;  his  blood  ranflowly 
and  fluggifhly  through  his  veins,  whilft  his  head  and 
eyes  burned,  and  he  ached  in  every  limb. 

He  repeated  over  and  over  again  to  himfelf : 

"  Dead  !  dead  !  " 

He  could  fcarcely  believe  his  lofs ;  then  fuddenly 
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the  crufhing  reality  would  force  itfelf  upon  him, 
rudely  fhaking  him  in  foul  and  body. 

Whifpering  fervants  fought  him,  aroufing  him 
with  queftions  concerning  forrowful  details  that  rent 
his  heart  and  increafed  his  woe. 

About  noon  a  friendly  hand  grafped  his ;  a 
friendly  voice  founded  in  his  ear;  the  hand  trembled, 
the  voice  fpoke  in  a  whifper,  but  they  roufed  and 
foothed  him. 

It  was  his  wife's  brother,  Sir  John  Lovell,  who 
ftood  befide  him. 

Sir  John  vainly  tried  to  perfuade  Barnftarke  to 
leave  his  home  and  return  with  him. 

cc  A  man  fliould  bear  his  forrow,  and  fhould  not 
fhrink  from  doing  his  duty,  though  it  be  full  of 
grief  and  pain,"  was  Barnftarke's  anfwer  to  Sir 
John's  inftances. 

However,  he  was  glad  to  let  little  Silas  depart 
with  his  uncle  :  the  fight  of  the  boy,  and  his  inno- 
cently thoughtlefs  queftions  and  remarks,  were 
wounding  and  bitter  to  his  foul. 

As  for  Silas,  he  rejoiced  as  he  rode  before  Sir 
John,  furrounded  by  his  arm,  and  wrapped  in  the 
fame  cloak  with  his  uncle.  He  laughed  as  the  fnow 
fell  in  their  faces,  and  delighted  in  the  fwift  pace  of 
the  ftrong,  fleet  horfe  that  bore  them. 

He  liked  to  fee  the  black  crows  hopping  about 
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on  the  white  fnow,  and  flying  away  cawing,  as  the 
horfe  feared  them  in  his  courfe. 

A  five  miles  ride  brought  the  uncle  and  nephew 
to  Sir  John's  abode. 

This  place  was  very  different  from  little  Silas' 
bleak  home  among  the  downs. 

Sir  John's  houfe  flood  on  an  immenfe  eftate. 
It  was  built  on  a  large  flat,  the  houfe  itfelf  placed 
on  the  only  eminence  in  that  plain ;  furrounded 
by  a  vaft  garden,  with  a  fountain  in  front  of  the 
dwelling,  and  many  an  alley  of  high  and  well  dipt 
yew-tree  hedges. 

There  was  a  labyrinth  too ;  and  beyond  the 
garden  were  tall,  wide-fpreading  trees,  fair  to  view, 
and  full  of  finging  birds. 

The  houfe  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  and  a  fine  and  noble  fpecimen  it  was  of  the 
architecture  of  that  day. 

On  his  arrival  little  Silas  was  turned  into  the 
great  hall,  where  his  two  coufins  Robert  and  Francis 
were  at  play. 

The  high  roof  and  rafters  echoed  with  their  ftiouts 
and  laughter ;  whilft  the  helmets,  with  opened 
vizors,  that  hung  on  the  walls,  feemed  laughing 
too,  with  wide  mouths,  at  the  fports  beneath  them. 

Robert  Lovell  was  about  five  years  old,  Francis 
a  year  and  a  half  younger. 
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The  hall  contained  three  or  four  more  boys, 
fomewhat  older  than  the  Lovells.  All  thefe  little 
men  were  luftily  kicking  at  a  foot-ball,  when  Silas 
arrived ;  who,  to  the  beft  of  his  childifti  power, 
was  foon  engaged  in  the  fame  paftime,  as  regardlefs 
as  his  fturdy  little  playmates  of  falls,  bumps,  and 
fundry  kicks  on  his  fhins  and  ankles. 

Mafter  Barnftarke  had  loft  his  wife,  Sir  John 
Lovell  had  loft  his  only  fifter,  on  the  bitter  winter's 
night  juft  pafled. 

The  families  of  Lovell  and  Barnftarke  had  been 
friends  from  generation  to  generation. 

No  intermarriages  had,  however,  taken  place 
between  them,  until  the  day  on  which  Anna  Lovell, 
the  fifter  of  Sir  John,  had  been  wed  to  Edmund 
Barnftarke,  againft  the  will  and  without  the  con- 
fent  of  her  father. 

Old  Sir  Walter  Lovell's  confent  to  his  daughter's 
marriage  had  been  refufed  on  account  of  Mafter 
Barnftarke's  poverty  :  and  in  truth  that  poverty 
was  great. 

His  anceftors  had  poflefled  vaft  eftates,  and 
goodly  manfions  ;  but  all  that  remained  to  Barn- 
ftarke of  this  landed  wealth  was  the  houfe  with  the 
ftone  roof  beneath  the  downs.  This  had  been  a 
farm  in  the  profperous  days  of  the  family;  it  became 
the  only  home  of  Edmund,  whofe  father's  extrava- 
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gance  and  folly  had  brought  him  to  fo  lowly  a 
condition. 

Barnftarke's  father  had  been  poflefTed  by  the 
ruinous  idea  of  vying  and  competing  at  court  with 
nobler  and  richer  men  than  himfelf. 

The  velvets,  gold  embroidery  and  jewels  which 
compofed  court  coftume  in  Elizabeth's  days  and  at 
her  court,  were  far  different  in  coft  to  the  tweed 
and  broad-cloth  raiment  of  the  prefent  time. 
Mafter  Barnftarke  loved  rich  garments,  and  thefe, 
together  with  his  equipages,  horfes,  retinue,  and  the 
banquets  he  gave,  were  thofe  of  a  man  of  three 
times  his  pofleffions. 

He  was  laughed  at  by  courtiers  ;  defpifed  by 
country  gentlemen  ;  pitied  by  none. 

Age  brought  no  diminution  to  his  folly,  though 
ruin  flopped  his  extravagance. 

Eftate  after  eftate  had  been  loft  to  the  family  by 
fale  and  mortgage  ;  plate  and  jewels  were  likewife 
difpofed  of.  When  his  father  died,  Edmund  Barn- 
ftarke retired  to  the  old  farm-houfe  with  one  only 
wifh;  that  of  becoming  the  hufband  of  Anna 
Lovell. 

Thefe  two  young  people  nourifhed  a  paflion  for 
each  other  which  nothing  could  control. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Anna  reprefented  to  her  father 
that  although  Edmund  was  poor,  her  family  was 
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rich  ;  that  Edmund  was  of  good  defcent ;  handfome, 
brave,  kind,  virtuous,  and  the  only  man  fhe  could 
ever  love;  that  fhe  and  her  adorer  had  grown  up 
together  from  childhood ;  and  that  if  they  did  not 
marry  they  muft  die. 

Sir  Walter  laughed  at  firft,  but  at  length  he  grew 
ftern ;  and  fent  Anna  to  an  old  aunt's,  with  a 
defire  that  fhe  might  be  fafely  guarded. 

Anna  had  no  mother,  and  her  aunt  was  fevere  ; 
a  maiden  ;  and  without  pity  for  contumacious  lovers. 

Poor  Anna!  Far  from  her  true-love,  fhe  faded 
and  fickened  from  day  to  day. 

Her  brother  John  had  pity  on  her  and  on 
Edmund  Barnftarke,  whofe  feverifh  ftate  of  defpair 
drove  him  to  roam  from  morn  till  night,  regardlefs 
of  driving  blafts,  pelting  rain,  or  fcorching  funs,  over 
the  bleak  downs  that  furrounded  his  folitary  home. 

Through  the  means  of  John  Lovell,  Anna  was 
enabled,  one  dark  night,  to  quit  her  aunt's  abode. 

Oh,  joy  !  her  brother  received  her  in  his  arms. 
Befide  him  flood  a  being  who  breathed  hard  but 
fpoke  not.  Lovell  placed  his  fitter's  hand  in  his. 
The  flight  was  fafely  accomplifhed,  and  next  day, 
before  the  altar,  John  Lovell  gave  his  fitter  to 
Barnftarke  ;  promifing  to  foften  Sir  Walter's  mind, 
and  obtain  his  pardon  for  this  femi-clandeftine 
marriage. 
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Sir  Walter  was  not  to  be  foftened ;  and  he  died 
two  years  later,  without  forgiving  his  daughter  : 
without  leaving  her  a  farthing  at  his  death. 

Sir  John  Lovell  continued  his  kindnefs  to  his 
fifter,  and  wilhed  to  fettle  an  annuity  on  her  ;  but 
fhe  and  her  hufband  refufed,  faying  that  poverty 
had  no  horrors  for  them.  They  begged,  however, 
that  if  their  children  fhould  ever  need,  he  would 
fuccour  them. 

Six  years  they  lived  in  love  and  happinefs  within 
the  old  farm-houfe:  fix  happy  years,  made  fwift  and 
blithefome  to  both  by  the  mutual  kindnefs  of  each. 

What  a  change  had  come  over  Barnftarke's  happy 
life  :  what  a  blight  had  unexpectedly,  and  fuddenly 
lighted  on  him ! 

All  the  long  and  wearifome  day  he  fat  pondering, 
defolate  and  alone ;  throughout  the  cold  and  filent 
night  he  watched  befide  his  wife's  coffin. 

Sleep  he  could  not,  except  by  fnatches  ;  he  would 
fee  no  one,  not  even  Sir  John  Lovell,  his  faithful 
friend. 

As  for  his  new  born  fon,  the  wailing  and  crying 
of  the  little  babe  was  melancholy  and  overpowering 
to  the  father's  foul. 

Poor  Barnftarke  wrung  Lovell's  hand,  the  only 
time  he  was  admitted,  and  begged  him  to  fee  that 
the  boy  was  provided  with  a  fitting  nurfe  :  fome 
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kind  and  tender  woman,  and  to  have  him  removed 
to  her  dwelling. 

Lovell  fulfilled  his  friend's  wifh,  and  Barnftarke's 
houfe  remained  ftill  as  the  grave. 

Worn  out  with  watching  and  lack  of  food,  for 
eat  he  could  not,  Barnftarke,  ftrengthening  his 
fpirit  as  beft  he  could,  prepared  to  follow  the  body 
of  his  wife  to  her  laft  home. 

Cold  and  drearily  dawned  the  day  which  was  to 
feparate  the  two  fond  lovers  till  this  globe  fhould 
ceafe  to  roll. 

The  fnow  had  in  part  thawed,  fhowing  the  wet 
ground  beneath  it;  whilft  rain  fell  thick  and  chilling, 
freezing  as  it  fell. 

Barnftarke  heard  the  tolling  bell,  and  he  counted 
each  ftroke  mechanically,  as  he  walked  behind 
the  coffin,  with  head  ere6t,  with  a  fixed  look, 
and  with  a  wild  expreffion  in  his  tearlefs,  burning 
eyes. 

Anna  Lovell  was  lowered  into  her  peaceful 
grave  :  the  mourners  departed,  but  her  hufiband 
remained. 

The  village  children,  who  had  collected  to  fee  the 
funeral,  whifpered  together,  and  ftared  at  Mafter 
Barnftarke ;  then  left  the  churchyard  without 
jumping  about  over  the  graves,  or  noifily  helping 
the  fexton  to  Ihovel  in  the  earth,  as  is  commonly 
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the  wont  of  village  youth  on  fuch  occafions  ;  turning 
a  fad  folemnity  into  mirth  and  difport. 

Barnftarke  remained,  and  faw  all  things  properly 
done,  and  in  order ;  then  difmifling  the  fexton,  he 
ftood  alone  in  the  pelting  rain  and  bitter  cold 
befide  his  wife's  lone  refting  place. 

He  felt  neither  rain  nor  cold  :  his  petrifying  grief 
was  his  only  fenfation. 

The  whole  day  he  remained  bound,  as  it  were,  to 
the  grave. 

Sir  John  Lovell  had,  at  Barnftarke's  defire,  gone 
home,  with  a  promife  to  return  next  morning. 

Towards  clofe  of  day  the  rain  ceafed ;  the  fun 
fhone  forth  with  fickly  rays,  lighting  up  the  rain- 
drops that  fell  from  roofs  and  trees,  and  cafting 
faint  long  fhadows  from  furrounding  obje&s  on  the 
thawing,  blue-looking  fnow. 

With  a  long  drawn  figh,  Barnftarke  aroufed 
himfelf  from  his  ftate  of  torpid  forrow  ;  and  then 
he  felt  how  piercing,  cold,  and  damp,  was  the  air  : 
he  felt  how  benumbed  he  himfelf  was,  how  wet  were 
his  garments,  beard,  and  hair. 

"  I  fhall  foon  lie  befide  thee,  Anna/'  he  cried, 
once  again  fixing  his  fad  looks  on  the  grave ;  and 
noting  how  the  rain-drops  fhone  and  trembled  on 
the  rank  grafs  around,  as  though  they  were  tears  fhed 
for  him  in  his  grief,  or  for  the  wife  he  had  loft. 
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He  turned  away  from  the  mound,  feeking  his 
home  with  heavy  fteps  and  aching  limbs. 

Ah  !  how  defolate  feemed  that  houfe :  how  full 
of  gloom,  how  melancholy,  how  filent  ! 

Barnftarke,  worn  out  and  faint,  threw  himfelf 
on  his  bed,  drefled  as  he  was  ;  wet  through,  and 
fhivering.  There  a  deathlike  fleep  came  over  him  ; 
his  woes  were  forgotten  for  a  while :  no  dream 
vifited  him  to  bring  back  to  his  mind  the  chilling 
mifery  he  had  undergone. 

Such  happy  oblivion  could  not  endure  for  ever. 

Towards  midnight,  Barnftarke  awoke,  ftiff  and 
fhivering  with  fever.  He  fat  up  on  his  bed.  The 
moon  was  fhining  on  the  floor  through  the  cafe- 
ments  of  the  long  window. 

With  an  overpowering  rufti,  thought  returned  to 
him  ;  with  thought  came  back  all  his  woe,  and  all 
his  grief. 

He  felt  ill — his  heavy  head  ached — his  hands  and 
face  burned — he  fhivered  each  time  he  drew  his 
breath ;  and  in  all  this  he  rejoiced  :  he  hoped  that 
his  life  was  attacked,  and  that  he  fhould  perifh  ere 
long. 

Sir  John  Lovell  was  at  the  old  farm- houfe 
betimes  next  day. 

He  found  his  brother-in-law  in  a  fmall  room 
over  the  porch  that  had  been  Anna's  own  room  in 
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her  lifetime.  On  the  night  of  her  death,  her  huf- 
band  had  locked  it,  taken  the  key,  and  no  one  had 
been  in  it  fince  that  time. 

There,  with  flufhed  cheeks  and  gleaming  eyes, 
fat  Barnftarke. 

Everything  in  the  room  was  as  Anna  left  it  when 
fhe  fought  her  bed.  Her  fpinning  wheel  ftood 
before  her  chair ;  on  it  was  a  little  Bible  from  which 
fhe  read  each  day,  and  from  which  fhe  had  read 
when  her  forrows  were  beginning. 

On  the  table  were  her  gloves,  retaining  the  very 
fhape  of  her  hands  ;  befide  them  lay  a  little  bow 
belonging  to  Silas,  to  which  Barnftarke  had  feen  her 
put  a  new  ftring  to  pleafe  her  boy. 

Near  thefe  was  a  letter  which  fhe  had  begun,  to  a 
friend  of  her  childhood,  but  which  fhe  had  been 
unable  to  finifh. 

Without  moving  it  from  its  place,  Barnftarke 
had  read  it.  Thefe  were  the  laft  words  it 
contained : — 

"  The  weather  is  piercing  cold  without,  but  we 
are  warm  and  happy  in  this  our  dwelling.  Send 
Heaven  thou  mayeft  one  day  wed  fuch  a  man  as  my 
dear  hufband,  and  find  as  great  content  as  I  have 
found  !  Our  happinefs  feemeth  not  imperilled  by 
ought  but  death ;  and  when  that  cometh,  as  come 
it  furely  muft  .  .  .  .  " 
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No  more  was  written.  The  pen  was  thrown 
acrofs  the  letter,  and  there  left. 

c<  It  is  not  good  for  thee  to  be  here,"  cried  Sir 
John  Lovell  as  he  looked  around  him ;  his  throat 
fwelled  as  he  perceived  the  mementos  of  his  dead  fifter. 

Barnftarke,  however,  would  not  leave  that  room, 
till,  burning  and  unable  to  fupport  his  weight,  he  was 
carried  to  his  bed. 

Delirium  foon  feized  him,  during  which  he  raved 
of  the  happy  days  of  his  love,  nor  feemed  once  to 
dream  of  his  lofs  and  forrow.  For  many  days,  for 
many  nights,  he  raved,  muttered,  and  wearily  tofled 
in  his  burning  bed. 

A  fortnight  after  the  burial  of  his  wife,  Barn- 
ftarke,  an  unconfcious  corpfe,  was  placed  befide  her. 
He  had  died  without  recovering  the  fenfes  which 
pain  and  fever  had  feared  away.  Thus,  within  but 
a  brief  fpace  of  time,  were  Silas  and  his  little  brother 
left  orphans. 

Edmund  Barnftarke  was  but  fix  and  twenty 
when  he  died,  leaving  his  children  on  the  wide  world. 

Sir  John  Lovell,  however,  took  care  that  his 
defolate  little  nephews  fhould  have  a  better  home 
than  the  wide  world.  He  kept  Silas  at  his  own 
houfe,  making  no  difference  between  him  and  his  fons. 

The  little  one,  who  had  been  chriftened  Walter 

at  his  dying  mother's  defire,  had  been  placed  by 
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Sir  John  at  the  cottage  of  one  Thomas  Elderfield, 
whofe  wife  Joanna  was  to  nurfe  him  and  bring  him 
up,  till  his  infancy  fhould  be  paffed. 

Joanna  was  a  woman  of  the  tender,  companion- 
ate, kind  nature,  common  to  moft  countrywomen  ; 
and  fhe  at  once  loved  and  pitied  little  Walter  with 
all  her  heart — in  which  he  replaced  the  child  that 
had  been  born  to  her,  and  loft  to  her,  the  very  day 
before  Walter  firft  drew  breath. 

Her  cottage  was  but  half  a  mile  from  Sir  John's 
abode ;  wherefore  Silas  was  often  taken  to  fee  his 
brother,  and  his  brother  brought  to  fee  him  ;  but 
the  heart  of  Silas  did  not  warm  towards  the  babe, 
and  he  took  but  fmall  notice  of  it. 

Silas  was  not  an  ordinary  child.  He  was  taciturn, 
which  is  not  the  ufual  chara&er  of  children;  he 
joined  his  coufins  in  all  their  country  fports,  but 
he  had  no  real  love  for  boyifh  plays,  though  he  was 
ftout  of  limb,  deep-chefted,  and  robuft.  He  had 
none  of  the  airy  gaiety  of  childhood  :  he  was  a  grave 
and  fedate  boy,  with  a  deep  look  in  his  dark  gray 
eyes  ;  whilft  his  mouth  fhut  with  a  firmnefs  which 
had  more  of  the  man  than  the  child  about  it ;  and 
his  head  had  a  fquarenefs  that  denoted  great  ftrength 
of  body,  as  well  as  a  moft  determined  difpofition. 

He  was  dull  at  learning,  and  the  family  chaplain 
and  tutor  looked  upon  him  as  a  doomed  dunce. 
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It  was  not  till  this  chaplain  thought  it  his  painful 
duty  to  try  and  teach  Silas  fomething  of  figures, 
that  his  hard-brained  pupil  woke  up  from  his 
lethargy.  Then,  to  the  good  tutor's  aftoniftiment, 
he  found  that  there  actually  did  exift  a  capacity  for 
fomething  in  "  the  poor  little  dolt,"  as  he  had  been 
wont  to  call  Silas.  He  seemed  born  for  arithmetic. 
In  his  walks,  in  his  bed,  at  every  fpare  moment, 
Silas  was  making  calculations :  goff  and  bowls, 
fword-play,  fingle-ftick,  wreftling  and  riding,  he 
now  left  entirely  to  his  coufins.  As  for  him,  he 
ftrolled  about  the  fields  and  lanes  calculating,  till, 
at  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  the  marvel  of  all  who 
were  aware  of  his  fedate  talent.  He  was  rough  in 
his  manner,  and  all  the  efforts  of  his  uncle  and  his 
wife,  all  the  leffons  of  the  tutor,  and  all  the 
bantering  of  his  coufins,  failed  to  mix  one  drop  of 
courtefy  with  his  rudenefs. 

Walter  remained  under  the  tender  care  of  Joanna 
Elderfield  till  he  was  three  years  of  age.  Her  love 
for  him  had  waxed  greater  from  day  to  day.  He 
was  a  meek  and  a  winning  little  child ;  and  this, 
together  with  his  orphan  ftate  and  his  gentle  blood, 
rendered  him  a  precious  treafure  to  his  nurfe.  She 
loved  her  own  children :  ftalwart  children  and  good 
were  they  ;  but  fhe  entertained  for  Walter  a  fenti- 
ment  of  refpedt  and  tendernefs,  fuperadded  to  her 

c2 
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affection  for  him  :  which,  even  at  his  then  immature 
age,  her  fofterchild  well  repaid. 

Walter  and  his  brother  were  as  different  as  it 
was  poffible  for  two  brothers  to  be. 

Whereas  Silas  was  rough  in  manner,  and  ftout 
in  body,  little  Walter  was  courteous  in  his  childifh 
ways,  and  delicately  made.  He  was  neither  a 
handfome  nor  a  particularly  pretty  boy ;  but  the 
expreffion  of  meeknefs  and  goodnefs  fpread  over 
his  countenance,  was  far  more  charming  than  the 
greateft  beauty  would  have  been. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  Joanna  Elderfield 
arrayed  him  in  his  beft  fuit,  on  the  fatal  day  on 
which  Sir  John  Lovell  had  decreed  that  fhe  fhould 
give  up  her  charge,  and  that  Walter  fhould  take 
up  his  abode  in  Sir  John's  dwelling. 

Joanna  fmoothed  down  her  fofter-fon's  filky, 
light  brown  hair,  kiffed  his  foft  pink  cheek,  and 
promifed,  with  rifing  tears  but  half  concealed,  that 
fhe  would  be  fure  not  to  feed  the  poultry  in  the 
evening  till  he  came  back  ;  then,  giving  him  to 
the  fervant  who  had  been  fent  for  him,  fhe  watched 
him  as  he  ran  acrofs  the  meadows,  the  white 
feather  of  his  hat  fluttering  in  the  light  breeze. 

Joanna's  cottage  feemed  dark  and  dreary  to  her, 
as  fhe  re-entered  it,  fat  down,  and  wept  for  the 
departure  of  her  beloved  charge. 
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As  for  Walter,  the  day  pafled  over  merrily  ;  he 
knew  not  that  he  had  been  doomed  to  leave  his 
nurfe.  When,  however,  twilight  came  on,  and  he 
afked  to  be  taken  Cf  home  ; "  when  he  was  told  that 
he  had  come  to  live  with  his  brother,  then  his  little 
heart  faddened.  He  begged  of  his  uncle  to  fend 
him  to  his  nurfe ;  he  begged  of  Lady  Lovell  not 
to  let  him  remain  where  he  was. 

Lady  Lovell  was  a  Frenchwoman  of  high  family, 
whom  Sir  John  had  loved  and  won  during  his 
travels  abroad ;  and  ftie,  kind  and  gay,  tried  to 
amufe  Walter,  and  to  make  him  forget  his  nurfe : 
but  Walter  felt  an  awe  creep  over  him  in  the  large 
rooms  of  his  uncle's  houfe,  as  they  grew  darker 
and  darker ;  and  the  garden  looked  myfterious 
and  gloomy  as  night  came  on,  and  the  bats  began  to 
flit  hither  and  thither  through  the  cool  evening  air. 

Then,  too,  Walter  thought  of  Joanna,  of  her  cot, 
of  the  poultry,  of  his  fofter-brothers  and  fifter,  and 
of  his  pet  kitten ;  and  thefe  images  combined,  fank 
his  child's  foul  in  cold  defpair.  He  fat  filent  awhile, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  that  he  was  pacified ;  but 
when  lights  were  brought,  it  was  perceived  that  the 
poor  little  fellow  was  fhruggling  hard  to  keep  in  his 
tears;  which  thenburft  forth,  and  fo  prevailed,  that  Sir 
John,  being  a  kind-hearted  man,  could  not  bear  to 
fee  them,  and  carried  Walter  back  to  his  nurfe's  cot. 
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Great  was  the  joy  of  all  the  Elderfields  to  have 
him  once  again  among  them :  Sir  John  Lovell 
rejoiced  to  fee  fuch  happinefs,  neither  had  he  the 
heart  again  to  difturb  it ;  Walter  was  allowed  to 
remain  at  his  nurfe's.  As  time  went  on,  his  educa- 
tion was  confided  to  the  vicar  of  the  parifh  ;  a  good 
man  who  had  led  a  ftormy  married  life,  but  whofe 
handfome  virago  then  lay  filent  and  at  reft  beneath 
the  fod.  The  vicar  had  always  loved  Walter  ;  the 
boy  from  year  to  year  became  more  and  more 
attached  to  that  righteous  man,  and  fpent  his 
young  life  happily  between  the  Vicarage,  the  Elder- 
fields'  cot,  where  he  lived,  and  his  uncle's  friendly 
home.  For  the  latter,  however,  he  felt  but  little 
inclination.  His  brother  treated  him  roughly  ;  his 
coufins  were  too  old  for  him,  and  too  merrily 
boifterous  in  their  kindnefs  to  win  his  tender  fpirit. 
To  his  child's  fancy,  a  myfterious  gloom  feemed 
ever  to  hang  over  the  manfion,  with  its  large 
rooms,  its  dark  old  carving,  its  oak  wainfcotting, 
and  its  garden  with  the  folid-looking,  majeftic  yew 
hedges  that  compofed  the  avenues. 

Of  Lady  Lovell,  too,  in  fpite  of  her  fprightly 
kindnefs  to  him,  Walter  felt  a  kind  of  dread.  Her 
broken  Englifh,  her  dark  complexion,  her  large  and 
fparkling  black  eyes,  with  their  black  and  arched 
brows,  fo  flexible  and  clearly  marked,  were  to  him 
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ftrange  and  unnatural ;  and  there  was  in  her  bed- 
room a  large  crucifix  of  black  wood,  with  the  figure 
carved  in  ivory,  which  ftruck  a  folemn  awe  to  little 
Walter's  foul.  He  could  not  look  at  it  without  a 
curdling  of  the  flefti :  and  yet  he  loved  to  look  upon 
it,  connecting  it  in  his  mind  with  Lady  Lovell, 
and  thinking  how  dreadful  it  would  be  to  pafs  the 
night  in  the  room  alone  with  that  huge  black 
crofs  ;  or  to  leave  Goody  Elderfield  and  live  with 
his  aunt,  who  was,  he  had  heard,  a  c<  Roman 
Catholic  :  "  words  which  conveyed  to  his  mind  an 
undefined,  but  terrifying  idea  of  fomething  myftic, 
preternatural,  and  awful. 

Walter  loved  his  uncle,  and  felt  happy  beyond 
meafure,  when,  with  a  gentle  preflure,  Sir  John 
laid  his  ftrong  hand  on  his  nephew's  head,  telling 
him  to  remember  that  he  would  always  be  both 
father  and  uncle  to  him  ;  and  that  in  all  troubles  or 
forrows  he  muft  ever  fly  to  him  for  fuccour  and  for 
comfort.  Still,  a  fhade  of  fadnefs  came  over  his 
heart,  he  knew  not  why,  at  the  idea  of  troubles  and 
forrows,  and  flying  to  his  uncle  for  fuccour  and  for 
comfort.  The  feeling  was  vifible  in  the  expreflion 
of  his  meek  eyes,  as  he  would  look  up  at  Sir  John, 
and  putting  his  arm  around  his  tall  uncle's  thigh, 
lean  fondly  againft  him  with  a  filent  gratitude, 
whilft  Sir  John,  fmiling  at  him,  would  fay: 
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"  Thou  art  a  loving  child,  Walter,  but  my  mind 
mifgiveth  me :  I  think  that  thou  wilt  ever  be  unfit 
to  fight  thy  way  through  a  rough  and  troublous 
world,  full  of  cares  and  pitfalls ;  unquiet,  felf- 
loving,  and  fraught  with  vice  and  devilifh  cunning." 

Walter  gave  no  promife  of  great  or  aftonifhing 
intellect,  of  of  any  vaft  decifion  or  ftrength  of 
character ;  but  he  was  an  incarnation  of  goodnefs, 
poffeffing  a  foul  that  fhrank  naturally,  as  much  as 
a  fallen  human  foul  can  fhrink,  from  the  leaft 
approach  to,  or  appearance  of  evil. 

He  loved  to  follow  the  Cf  parfon  "  in  his  tours  of 
charity,  to  ftand  by  him  and  liften  to  the  advice, 
the  comfortings,  and  confolations  he  gave  to  his 
poor  flock ;  or  to  ftroll  with  him  through  the  green 
meads  befide  the  glafly,  winding  river ;  noting  the 
reflection  of  clouds,  trees,  and  reeds  in  the  water  : 
viewing  how  fleetly  the  flying  fwallows  Ikimmed 
along,  dipping  their  wing,  and  leaving  many 
circles  to  mark  the  fpot  where  the  tip  of  their 
pinion  ftruck  the  filvery  ftream  ;  whilft  he  learnt, 
the  while,  how  good  men  had  lived  and  tranquilly 
died  ;  and  how  the  wicked  might  flourish  in  life, 
but  how  their  death-bed  was  a  bed  of  agony ; 
their  minds  full  of  fear  and  torment,  crying  out  for 
the  fleeing  moments  to  tarry  ;  whilft  the  moments 
hurried  on,  and  the  wicked  died  with  frighted  foul, 
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and  face  of  grief  and  horror  ;  ftartling  the  living, 
and  leaving  them  a  double  weight  of  woe. 

From  the  lips  of  the  righteous  parfon,  Walter 
from  day  to  day  learnt  firefti  leflbns  of  godlinefs  and 
virtue  :  learnt  them  beneath  the  vault  of  heaven  fo 
high  and  clear ;  in  the  open  fields,  breathing  the 
pure,  fweet  air  of  the  country  ;  or  fheltered  from  the 
mid-day  fun  in  his  glory,  by  the  fpreading  aged 
trees  of  the  woods,  where  the  hot  rays,  broken  by 
the  ftretching  branches,  reached  the  mofly  ground, 
and  tortuous,  knotty  roots  of  trees,  in  chequers  with 
the  fhade  :  woods  where  birds  fang  and  chirped, 
and  buzzing  infeds  flew  to  and  fro  in  fummer  idle- 
nefs ;  where  village  founds  and  human  voices  were 
heard,  pleafantly  fubdued  by  diftance  ;  and  where 
peaceful  fouls  and  virtuous  minds  could  find  delight 
and  quiet ;  but  from  whence  the  finful  man  would 
have  ruflied  as  from  a  death-like  calm,  a  fcene  of 
gloomy  horror. 

The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Silas  were  far  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  of  his  brother. 

"  That  boy,"  Sir  John  Lovell  would  fay,  Cf  is 
hard  of  heart  and  ftrong  of  head.  He  wanteth  no 
foftering  hand,  neither  doth  he  ftand  in  need  of  aid 
nor  comfort.  He  will  coldly  fight  his  way  through 
life ;  and  what  he  fetteth  his  mind  upon,  he  will  fee 
to  the  winning  of." 
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Silas  had  heard  the  hiftory  of  his  loft  eftates,  and 
how  his  grandfather's  extravagance  had  ruined  the 
family. 

At  his  defire,  Sir  John  had  fhown  him  the  various 
lands  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  fhould 
have  been  his  ;  of  which  the  farm-houfe  where  he 
was  born  alone  remained. 

Silas  loved  to  hover  about  his  loft  property,  to 
walk  from  meadow  and  field,  to  wood  and  down  ; 
to  view  the  fplendid  abode  of  his  anceftors,  and,  in 
his  mind,  to  call  it  his  own. 

Cf  Mine  it  ftiould  be  ;  mine  it  /hall  be  !  "  he  faid, 
and  firmly  he  fet  his  mouth,  and  bent  his  heavy 
brows. 

Silas  was  twelve  years  old  when  he  made  this 
refolve.  He  was  not  a  boy  to  ponder  over  it,  nor 
to  build  caftles  in  the  air  concerning  it. 

No  ;  he  told  himfelf  that  to  poffefs  that  eftate  he 
muft  buy  it ;  to  buy  it  he  muft  needs  have  where- 
withal to  do  fo ;  that  he  was  not  worth,  at  that 
moment,  a  fingle  farthing ;  that  when  he  came  of 
age  he  would  have  the  farm,  and  the  100/.  a  year 
it  brought  forth  ;  therefore  to  redeem  his  loft  houfes 
and  lands  he  muft  cc  make  money." 

Make  money  !  how  was  that  to  be  done  ?  He 
muft  find  out. 

From  that  day  all  his  difcourfe  with  Sir  John 
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and  with  the  chaplain  was  on  the  theme  of  money- 
making  ;  and  all  his  queftions  were  inquiries  as  to 
how  money  was  to  be  made. 

He  thought  over  all  he  had  gleaned  on  this 
fubjed. 

It  was  evident  that  by  remaining  at  Sir  John's, 
learning  claffical  lore  with  the  tutor,  and  finally 
fettling  down  at  his  folitary  farm  on  100/.  a  year, 
and  any  little  fum  which,  he  hoped,  his  uncle  might 
leave  him,  was  not  the  way  to  repoflefs  his  eftates, 
and  to  become  a  man  of  weight  in  his  county.  That 
would  never  do. 

Having  fully  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  future 
career,  he  one  day  bluntly  informed  Sir  John  that  it 
was  his  defire  to  become  a  merchant ;  and  that  if 
his  uncle  would  give  him  an  education  which  would 
fit  him  for  that  line  of  life,  he  would  repay  him, 
"with  interejl"  as  foon  as  ever  it  ftiould  be 
in  his  power  to  do  fo:  for  he  felt  certain  that  he 
fhould  eventually  have  it  in  his  power  fo  to 
repay  him  every  farthing  fpent  on  his  early 
training. 

Sir  John  Lovell  laughed  heartily  at  this  propo- 
fition  of  his  nephew's  ;  at  which  burft  of  hilarity 
Silas  was  not  over  well  pleafed. 

cc  Thou  art  my  poor  fitter's  boy,"  cried  Sir  John, 
wiping  away  the  tears  of  laughter,  and  looking 
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grave,  Cf  and  doft  thou  fuppofe  that  I  am  going 
to  covenant  for  thine  unearned  money,  Silas,  or  to 
take  it  when  earned  ?  Would  that  be  like  either  a 
good  Chriftian  or  a  gentleman  ?  It  would  be  more 
like  a  Jew  ufurer." 

cc  Ufurer  ?  what  is  that  ?  "  afked  Silas  quickly. 

cc  Thou  wilt  know  time  enough.  'Tis  a  foul  and 
dirty  trade,  taking  advantage  of  a  man's  neceffity  :  a 
felling  of  the  foul  for  the  filthy  lucre  of  gain. 
Thou  fhalt  be  a  merchant,  Silas,  let  that  fuffice  thee ; 
but  never  again  offer  me  money,  or  intereft  on 
money.  Thou  art  the  fon  of  my  only  fitter,  and 
of  my  deareft  friend.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  and 
fhould  I  take  money  for  helping  the  orphan  ?  Thou 
didft  mean  it  in  good  part,  my  boy  ;  but  fee  that 
thou  doeft  fo  no  more  !  " 

Silas  felt  pleafed  to  think  that  he  was  to  have  his 
defire,  and  that  without  repaying  his  uncle  for  any 
outlay  he  might  incur  in  the  fulfilling  of  it. 

Sir  John  Lovell  took  the  neceffary  fteps  towards 
fetting  his  nephew  forward  on  his  way,  ufing  his 
intereft  and  influence  to  that  effedt. 

Silas  Barnftarke  was  to  leave  Sir  John's  after  the 
midfummer  holidays,  and  to  wend  his  way  to 
London.  Arrived  there,  he  was  to  be  depofited  at 
Chrift's  Hofpital,  where  he  would  be  arrayed  in  blue 
gown  and  yellow  ftockings,  and  receive  a  good 
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education ;  thus  laying  the  firft  ftones  of  the  grand 
edifice  it  was  his  intention  to  rear. 

Silas  was  not  given  to  fenfibility ;  neither 
did  he  feel  any  attachment  to  inanimate  objects, 
feen  and  known  from  babyhood.  He  took  leave 
of  his  uncle,  aunt,  and  coufins,  with  his  ufual 
fang-froid. 

Walter  embraced  him  tenderly  ;  which  embrace 
Silas  received  quite  paflively  and  without  emotion. 

As  for  the  beautiful  country,  his  walks,  his  haunts, 
his  uncle's  houfe,  the  houfe  which  had  been  his  home 
from  the  moment  he  had  become  an  orphan;  he  left 
*  all  thefe  without  one  regret, 

Silas  was  to  travel  by  the  waggon,  which  took 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  the  performance  of  the 
journey  to  London. 

He  left  his  home  whilfl  all  therein  ftill  flept, 
except  his  coufin  Francis,  who  looked  from  his 
latticed  window  laughing,  wifhing  Silas  a  merry 
journey,  and  hoping  that  he  would  not  be  over 
intimate  with  the  rod  at  fchool. 

Silas  did  not  receive  this  fally  in  good  part ;  he 
merely  uttered  a  fullen  "  farewell ;  "  and  left  his 
coufin  to  return  to  his  bed,  laughing  aloud  at  Silas' 
gravity. 

The  journey  was  performed  fafely  and  without 
excitement.     The   fix  ftrong   horfes  ftepped  on 
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heavily  and  fturdily;  the  duft  flew,  the  fun  fhone 
hotly,  extracting  a  fmell  of  greafe  from  the  waggon 
wheels ;  the  waggoner's  dog  trotted  beneath  the 
vehicle,  panting  in  the  duft,  his  tongue  hanging  out. 
Silas  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  made 
calculations  beneath  the  tilt  of  the  waggon  during 
the  remainder  of  it.  By  night  he  flept  therein 
befide  the  dog,  who  lay  afleep,  yet  watchful  in  his 
repofe ;  whilft  the  calm  moon  fhone  on  them  from 
on  high  ;  the  cool  night  wind  blew  over  the  face  of 
the  earth;  the  waggoner  foftly  whittled, and  the  broad 
grinding  wheels,  and  clanking  drag-chain,  lulled  Silas 
to  repofe  with  their  monotonous,  unceafing  found. 

During  the  mid-day  halt  for  repofe  and  dinner, 
on  the  fecond  day's  journey,  a  fedate  looking  man 
about  forty,  plainly  dreffed  in  black,  ftepped  into 
the  little  inn  where  Silas  was  taking  his  repaft  of 
boiled  bacon  and  greens  :  good  country  food 
rendered  doubly  grateful  by  the  ravenous  appetite 
of  young  Barnftarke ;  true  Englifti  bacon  well 
accompanied  by  foaming  ale,  and  by  unfophifticated 
bread,  guiltlefs  of  alum  and  other  modern  improve- 
ments. 

The  man  in  black  was  respe&fully  received  by  the 
landlord  of  the  little  inn,  as  well  as  by  his  wife  and 
daughter :  the  fat,  robuft  daughter,  overflowing 
with  rude  health,  who  waited  on  the  guefts,  keeping 
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over-lively  ones  at  arm's  length,  and  all  in  their 
proper  places. 

The  landlord  addrefled  thefedate  man  as  "Mafter 
Benfon,"  took  his  little  valife,  placed  it  carefully 
in  the  waggon,  and  informed  him  that  Silas  was 
his  only  fellow-traveller. 

Matter  Benfon  glanced  at  the  hungry  boy,  fmiled, 
and  faid  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  fhould  foon  be 
friends,  and  not  fall  out  by  the  way. 

Silas,  as  he  cut  from  the  loaf  a  third  hunch  of 
bread,  looked  up  at  Mafter  Benfon,  and  felt  that 
he  fhould  be  pleafed  with  his  fociety ;  but  being 
blunt  and  uncouth,  he  had  no  power  of  ex- 
prefling  this  fentiment  in  pleafing  phrafe:  he 
merely  nodded  his  fquare  head,  and  cut  another 
thick  llice  of  bacon. 

The  time  for  ftarting  having  arrived,  Benfon  got 
into  the  waggon  followed  by  Silas,  whilft  the  land- 
lord ftood  by,  cap-in-hand. 

Off  rolled  the  heavy  waggon,  the  duft  flying, 
and  the  dog  trotting  between  the  hind  wheels.  Silas 
being  fleepy  laid  him  down  for  a  nap,  making  a 
fnug  neft  among  the  packages ;  whilft  Mafter 
Benfon,  taking  a  little  thick  vellum-clad  book  from 
his  pocket,  proceeded  to  read. 

As  he  did  fo,  he  from  time  to  time  eyed  fleeping 
Silas.    Aftonifhed  was  he  at  the  boy's  firm,  fteady, 
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grave  expreffion  of  countenance,  fet  off  by  his  thick, 
curling,  dark-brown  hair.  The  fallow  colour  of 
Silas'  fkin  added  to  the  gravity  of  his  face,  and  made 
him  look  older  than  he  really  was. 

After  an  hour's  fleep,  Silas  ftretched  himfelf  and 
awoke  ;  raifed  himfelf  on  his  elbow,  and,  in  his 
turn,  flared  at  Matter  Benfon,  who  was  intent  on 
his  vellum  book. 

This  perfon  was  of  moderate  ftature,  inclining  to 
ftoutnefs,  with  black  hair  prematurely  grizzled ; 
large,  dark  eyes  ;  which,  together  with  his  features, 
wore  a  mild  but  fixed  expreffion. 

Matter  Benfon  feeling  that  Silas'  eyes  were  upon 
him,  looked  up,  fmiled,  and  faid  he  hoped  that  Silas 
was  all  the  better  for  his  nap. 

Silas  fitting  up,  rubbed  his  eyes  and  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

After  this  beginning,  converfation  grew  between 
the  two. 

Silas  being  a  cautious  and  taciturn  lad,  it  was  not 
until  he  had  learnt  from  Matter  Benfon  that  he  was 
a  city  merchant  dwelling  in  Mark  Lane,  that  Silas, 
in  his  turn,  informed  his  fellow-traveller  that  he  was 
a  nephew  of  Sir  John  LovelPs. 

Benfon  next  faid  that  he  had  been  to  his  country- 
houfe  to  fee  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  fpending 
the  fummer  there,  far  from  hot,  pent-up  London  ; 
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and  that  he  always,  when  alone,  travelled  by  the 
waggon,  as  It  was  ufelefs  wafte  and  folly  to  fpend 
more  money  than  neceflary.  This  fentiment  de- 
lighted Silas,  who,  aflenting  to  it,  then  recounted  how 
he  was  deftined  for  commerce  ;  how  he  was  bound 
for  Chrift's  Hofpital ;  and  how  he  intended  to  make 
his  fortune,  and  to  purchafe  all  the  eftates  loft  to  the 
family  through  his  grandfather's  extravagant  vanity  ; 
neither  did  he  fpare  the  memory  of  that  progenitor 
of  his  :  waxing  warm,  he  denounced  him  in  good 
round  terms. 

Mafter  Benfon  was  both  aftonilhed  and  delighted 
with  Silas'  views  and  fenfe ;  whilft  on  his  fide, 
young  Barnftarke  could  not  afk  queftions  enough  of 
the  merchant :  a  real  merchant,  a  man  who  could 
anfwer  all  Silas"  enquiries  to  the  full,  and  fatisfy  all 
his  thirft  for  knowledge  on  the  fubjecft  of  commerce. 

Never  had  Silas  parted  fo  delightful  a  day. 

Towards  dufk  the  merchant  took  a  manufcript 
book  and  an  ink-horn  from  his  valife.  He  then 
entered  the  events  of  the  day  in  his  book,  telling 
Silas  that  he  had  kept  a  diary  fince  he  was  fifteen  ; 
that  he  put  down  therein  not  only  the  doings  of 
each  day,  but  the  obfervations  that  ofFered  them- 
felves  to  him  on  all  fubjedts  :  obfervations  which  he 
might  otherwife  have  forgotten,  and  which  had  often 
flood  him  in  good  ftead.    He  recommended  the 
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practice  to  Silas,  promifing  him  a  book  for  a  diary, 
and  advifing  him  to  commence  it  from  the  day  on 
which  he  had  left  his  uncle's  fioufe  to  begin  the 
world  for  himfelf.  Silas  readily  promifed  this ;  it 
was  a  plan  quite  in  harmony  with  his  ideas. 

When  they  lay  down  in  the  waggon  for  the  night, 
Mafter  Benfon  was  foon  afleep  ;  but  Silas,  fixing 
his  eyes  on  the  moon,  thought  over  all  he  had  that 
day  heard  :  thought  over  it  again  and  again,  fixing 
it  in  his  memory  ;  nor  did  he  doze  off  till  he  had 
come  to  the  conclufion  that  Mafter  Benfon  might 
be  a  ufeful  friend  to  him,  and  that  it  behoved  him 
not  to  negleft  opportunities,  but  to  cultivate  the 
man  thrown  in  his  way  by  a  lucky  chance,  as  he 
was  pleafed  to  exprefs  it. 

On  arriving  in  London  the  following  morning, 
Mafter  Benfon  and  Silas  alighted  in  a  great  paved 
yard,  which  was  enclofed  by  the  inn  at  which  the 
waggon  put  up.  The  waggon  rattled  beneath  a 
tall  archway  into  the  yard  ;  the  waggoner  Cf  wo- 
oh-ed  !  "  to  the  ftout  horfes  ;  the  dog  faluted  his 
London  acquaintances ;  the  oftlers  ran  out ;  the 
travellers  paid  their  fare ;  and  there  ftood  Silas 
befide  his  fchool  cheft,  about  to  begin  life  in  the 
great  metropolis ! 

Mafter  Benfon  was  too  much  pleafed  with  Silas 
Barnftarke  to  lofe  fight  of  him.    He  invited  him  to 
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come  home,  breakfaft,  and  pafs  the  day  with  him  ; 
when  he  would  fhow  him  his  offices  and  warehoufes, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  fome  of  his  friends. 

This  was  an  offer  which  was  thankfully  accepted 
by  Silas,  who  walked  from  ftreet  to  ftreet  with 
Matter  Benfon,  feeming  to  breathe  in  wealth  from 
the  London  atmofphere,  as  he  ftepped  along  gazing 
on  all  around  him. 

Silas  on  arriving  at  the  merchant's,  put  on  his 
beft  fuit  of  Philamot  cloth,  and  fancied  that  he 
looked  quite  mercantile ;  as  he  purpofely  omitted 
lace  and  ribands  in  his  coftume,  making  himfelf  as 
clean  but  as  plain  as  poflible.  Silas'  nature  was 
one  of  thofe  that  are  not  eafily  aftoniftied ;  however, 
when  he  beheld  Matter  Benfon's  mercantile  treafures, 
his  chefts,  his  bales,  the  number  of  men  he  employed, 
and  the  figns  of  wealth  everywhere  vifible  in  his  houfe, 
Silas  did  give  way  to  a  certain  degree  of  aftonifhment, 
and  of  admiration  likewife.  At  Sir  John  LovelPs 
he  had  been  accuftomed  to  the  wealth  of  a  country 
gentleman  in  more  than  eafy  circumftances  ;  to  good 
cheer,  and  no  lack  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  at  the 
Mark  Lane  merchant's,  things  were  far  different. 
The  ariftocratic  air  that  pervaded  his  uncle's  dwelling 
was  not  to  be  feen  at  Matter  Benfon's ;  but  in  his 
abode,  riches,  vaft  riches,  made  themfelves  to  be  felt, 
as  it  were,  at  every  turn. 

D  2 
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Silas  bluntly  told  the  merchant  how  aftoniftied  he 
was  at  all  his  wealth ;  and  as  bluntly  afked  him  how 
much  he  had  had  to  begin  life  with. 

cc  A  little  learning,  a  ftout  heart,  and  a  willing 
mind/'  replied  Mafter  Benfon  ;  who  then  proceeded 
to  inform  Silas  that  his  mother  and  father  were 
never  known  to  him  :  that  he  never  had  any  clue 
to  who  his  parents  might  have  been.  He  was 
found,  a  little  infant,  fnugly  wrapped  up  in  an  old 
velvet  cloak,  one  cold  and  blowing  evening.  The 
bundle  of  baby  was  placed  under  a  hedge,  which 
flieltered  it  from  the  blaft.  A  poor  labourer  fpied 
it  out  as  he  was  getting  over  a  ftyle  on  his  way 
home. ,  He  took  the  little  child  in  his  ftrong,  ftiff 
arms,  and  carried  it  gently  to  his  matter's,  whofe 
wife  took  it  in.  Her  hufband,  a  ftout  yeoman, 
grinned  on  beholding  the  new  arrival ;  but  he  gave 
it  fhelter  and  a  home.  Searching  enquiries  were  made 
in  order  to  difcover  the  infant's  parents ;  without 
effe6fc,  however,  for  his  origin  was  never  known. 

The  yeoman  beftowed  his  own  chriftian  name  of 
Anthony  on  the  babe  ;  to  which  was  added 
Benfon,  the  name  of  the  man  who  found  him. 

Anthony  Benfon  was  brought  up  at  a  charity 
fchool  in  London  ;  where  he  learnt  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  according  to  the  old  fafhioned  plan. 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  be  a  burthen  to  the 
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generous  yeoman  who  had  foftered  him,  but  that 
he  had  a  vaft  debt  of  gratitude  to  pay  to  him  ;  and 
no  one  but  himfelf  to  look  to  in  this  world. 

On  leaving  fchool,  he  entered  a  merchant's  houfe 
as  errand  boy,  fweeper  of  offices,  and  general  doer 
of  anything  that  might  fall  out  to  be  done.  This 
employment  was  not  very  impofing,  but  he  put  his 
whole  heart  in  it,  did  it  well,  and  made  duty  his 
rule  of  life. 

Such  condudt  has  never  been  known  to  lead  to 
ruin.   Anthony's  mafter  noticed  and  promoted  him. 

From  factotum  he  became  a  clerk's  afliftant,  then 
clerk  ;  and  then  his  mafter's  fecretary. 

He  faved  money ;  put  fome  out  to  intereft ; 
made  ventures  of  the  reft ;  doubled  and  tripled  his 
fmall  income ;  married  his  mafter's  daughter,  and 
became  his  partner. 

Benfon's  fortune  was  then  as  good  as  made. 

As  foon  as  he  was  able,  he  bought  a  fmall  eftate, 
which  he  prefented  as  a  Chriftmas-box  to  the  yeo- 
man to  whom  he  owed  fo  much ;  telling  him  at 
the  fame  time  that,  do  what  he  would,  he  could 
never  repay  him  for  his  kindnefs. 

Anthony  Benfon  recounted  the  above  hiftory  to 
Silas,  merely  omitting  everything  that  redounded  to 
his  own  credit;  Silas  liftening  with  the  greateft 
intereft  and  attention. 
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"  My  poor  old  father-in-law  died  laft  fummer," 
added  the  merchant  in  conclufion,  iQ  leaving  me  a 
good  half  of  all  he  poflefled — may  heaven  be 
praifed  ! — Bear  in  mind,  young  man,  as  you  mean 
to  follow  my  calling,  that  you  may  be  content  with 
honeft  gettings.  Little  with  honefty  is  better  than 
great  riches  with  fraud  ;  and  a  happy  confcience 
worth  all  the  pelf  in  the  world.  I  am  thankful  to 
fay  that  I  can  lay  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and 
faithfully  tell  all  men  that  I  have  never  ftooped  to 
difhoneft  gain — never  !  May  you,  my  boy,  on 
your  death-bed,  be  able  to  fay  the  fame ;  for  there 
be  many  and  great  temptations  in  this  our  ftate  of 
life.  Do  not  forget  that  in  the  beginning  more 
money  is  to  be  faved  than  made  ;  and  that  a  youth 
who  loveth  pleafure  and  wantonnefs  can  fcarcely 
come  to  wealth  and  honour.  Efchew  all  junkettings, 
and  light  throwing  away  of  your  gains.  Be  fober, 
plain-living,  and  temperate.  See,  moreover,  that 
you  do  not  get  an  over  love  of  gold  and  money- 
making.  That  is  a  fnare  many  have  fallen  into : 
it  hardeneth  the  heart  ;  ever  maketh  the  kind 
affections  to  wither  and  die ;  preventeth  the  doing 
of  good  offices,  and  doth  cut  a  man  off  from  all  his 
fellows.  Be  open-handed  with  prudence,  and 
according  to  your  ability;  but  be  open-handed. 
The  very  pooreft  man  may  be  open-handed  according 
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to  what  he  hath  ;  but  if  the  rich  man  be  not  fo  in 
the  way  of  almfgiving  and  kindnefs,  woe  betide 
his  miferable  foul  !  M 

Silas  liftened  reverently  to  this  little  difcourfe  of 
the  merchant's  :  but  there  was  a  rifing  in  his  heart 
against  the  cc  open-handed' '  precept;  although  he 
entirely  agreed  with  Benfon  when  he  recommended 
faving  and  prudence. 

The  merchant  took  Silas  to  the  houfe  of  two  of 
his  rich  friends,  bringing  them  home  to  dine  with 
him  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  after  Silas  had 
furveyed  their  warehoufes  to  his  heart's  content. 

At  dinner  young  Barnftarke  eat,  drank,  liftened 
to  the  converfation  of  his  elders,  and  held  his 
tongue  ;  fave  when  he  now  and  then  modeftly  but 
roughly  afked  a  queftion  of  them :  as  for  remarks 
he  made  none. 

The  youth  of  that  period  were  reverent  in  their 
demeanour  towards  their  feniors.  Men  were  men  ; 
boys  were  boys,  and  treated  as  fuch  in  that  age. 
The  monkey  modes  of  the  cc rifing  generation"  of 
our  day  were  then  unknown ;  the  modes  of  little 
premature  men  making  themfelves  fick  over  cigars, 
and  apifh  in  man's  attire  ;  giving  out  their  opinions 
refolutely  in  piping  treble  ;  whilft  their  fond  parents 
look  on  with  approving  fmile  at  the  cf  faftnefs  "  of 
the  fmooth-haired  little  rafcals.    What  fort  of  men 
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will  they  become,  and  what  will  the  generation  after 
them  be  like  ? — Cf  £  Quien  sabe" 

The  Spaniard's  queftion-anfwer  is  the  only  reply 
to  be  found  to  that  query  ! 

All  that  the  merchants  faid  during  dinner,  fank 
deep  into  the  mind  of  Silas  ;  and  many  a  fhrewd 
remark  of  theirs  he  ftored  up  in  his  ftrong 
memory,  for  future  ufe. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  day,  Matter  Benfon  himfelf 
conducted  Silas  to  Chrift's  Hofpital,  and  there  left 
him,  with  the  gift  of  a  couple  of  gold  pieces,  and 
an  invitation  to  come  and  pafs  the  day  in  Mark 
Lane  when  ever  he  had  leave  out. 

Silas  felt  no  finking  of  the  heart  when  the 
merchant  left  him,  and  none  of  the  chilling  fenfa- 
tion  which  feizes  moft  boys  on  being  turned  into 
fchool  for  the  firft  time.  He  put  up  his  gold 
pieces,  adding  them  in  his  mind  to  the  pocket- 
money  he  had  brought  from  his  uncle's.  One 
gold  piece  from  Sir  John,  one  from  Lady  Lovell,  a 
crown  from  each  of  his  coufins,  and  a  modeft  filver 
penny  with  a  hole  in  it  from  his  little  brother  ;  and 
which  Walter  had  told  him  to  wear  round  his  neck 
that  he  might  not  forget  the  giver.  Such  was  Silas' 
amount  of  cafh,  and  well  fatisfied  with  it  he  felt. 

The  dreams  of  the  night  are  oftimes  faint  images 
of  the  doings  of  the  day. 
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Silas,  amid  the  fnorings  of  his  comrades,  dreamt 
that  he  had  a  warehoufe  full  of  little  foundlings  in 
fwaddling  clothes.  The  foundlings  were  hung  on 
hooks  in  rows  all  along  the  wall ;  and  he  fold  them 
1 00/.  a  head  to  various  merchants,  who  meant  to 
bring  them  up  as  virtuous,  aftive  clerks. 

Silas  had  no  perfonal  vanity,  confequently  he  felt 
no  particular  averfion  for  his  yellow-ftockinged 
coftume  ;  neither  did  grief  opprefs  him  when  he 
beheld  his  beautiful,  thick,  brown  locks  fall  beneath 
the  fciflbrs  that  ruthleffly  cropped  him  as  clofe  as  a 
private  of  the  line  is  cropped  now-a-days. 

On  the  firfl:  day  of  his  arrival,  he  went  through 
the  initiatory  fight  with  a  boy  of  his  own  calibre ; 
one  Will  Higgons,  fon  of  a  dryfalter  on  a  fmall 
fcale. 

Silas  was  ftout  of  heart  and  limb,  fo  was  Higgons ; 
however,  Silas  won  the  fight,  amidft  univerfal 
admiration :  Mafter  Barnftarke  going  about  for  days 
afterwards  with  a  black  eye  and  a  cut  lip ;  whilft 
Will  Higgons'  countenance  prefented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dejected  and  hideous  mafk. 

Dating  from  this  fight,  Barnftarke  and  Higgons 
became  allies. 

Higgons  was  a  fair-lkinned  boy,  the  faid  fkin 
being  well  fprinkled  with  freckles  ;  his  eyes  were 
pale  and  clear,  decked  with  white  lafhes.  His 
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hair  was  red,  of  courfe ;  his  nofe  being  flightly 
turned  up ;  his  mouth  wide,  with  round  corners, 
and  garnifhed  with  a  fet  of  ftrong,  thick,  white 
teeth  :  good,  bacon-eating,  longevity-looking  teeth 
were  they. 

Higgons  was  a  fteady  boy ;  a  young  Prefbyterian, 
with  a  marked  love  of  apples,  and  bread  and 
cheefe ;  a  fturdy  courage  ;  and  an  intenfe  admiration 
for  the  two  hour  fermons  he  heard  from  a  certain 
Jonas  Sherwood  during  the  holidays. 

He  informed  Silas  that  he  meant  to  preach  himfelf 
€C  one  of  thefe  days at  which  information  Silas 
grunted,  replying : — 

"  Thou  wilt  never  make  a  fortune  that  way — 
oaf  I" 

"  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feaft,"  retorted  Will. 

"  Thy  notion  of  enough  would  match  a  cruft  of 
bread  ;  my  c enough'  would  need  a  king's  banquet, 
and  not  be  as  good  as  a  feaft  even  then." 

"  Law  ! "  cried  Higgons ;  and  pulling  fome 
apples  from  his  pocket,  he  polifhed  them  on  his 
fleeve,  offering  a  couple  to  Silas,  as  he  inferted  his 
large  teeth  into  one  himfelf. 

Silas  pocketed  Will's  gift,  and  fold  the  two 
apples  before  night  for  a  farthing.  That  was  a 
farthing  cheaper  than  old  Gaffer  Green,  the  apple- 
man,  would  have  fold  them :  but  they  coft  Silas 
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nothing  ;  and,  in  his  fcheme,  every  farthing  was 
precious.  He  never  loft  fight  of  this  fcheme.  He 
confidered  that  it  was  not  neceflary  to  wait  until  he 
ftiould  have  reached  man's  eftate  before  he  began 
the  building  up  of  his  fortune — no  !  Silas  began  it 
directly  he  arrived  at  fchool,  and  fteadily  perfevered 
in  the  gathering  together  of  fmall  gains ;  which 
fmall  gains  were  to  be  the  foundation  of  large  ones, 
as  the  handful  of  fnow  rolled  up  becomes  the  ball 
too  heavy  for  the  maker  to  move. 

Silas  had  not  been  long  at  fchool  before  he  bore 
the  nickname  of  f<  fteady  Silas/'  The  Chriftian 
name  being  by  degrees  omitted,  he  was  at  length 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Steady,"  and  by  none 
other. 

Idle  boys  and  dunces  were  mines  to  Silas.  When 
they  would  not,  or  could  not,  do  their  various 
lessons,  "Steady"  was  always  at  hand,  like  fome 
hired  fcribe,  to  do  the  tafk  for  them ;  never, 
however,  delivering  over  his  work  until  he  had 
been  paid  for  it :  and  this  payment  was  always  to 
be  in  hard  cajfh ;  Silas  would  take  nothing  elfe. 
He  had  a  wonderful  and  dangerous  talent  for 
imitating  all  forts  of  hand-writings,  doing  it  quite 
well  enough  to  deceive  mafters ;  and  he  could, 
moreover,  write  fo  fmall,  yet  fo  diftin&ly,  that  he 
would  copy  a  leftbn  on  a  bit  of  paper  which  would 
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fit  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Thefe  little  papers 
faved  his  cuftomers  much  trouble,  as  far  as  memory 
was  concerned.  They  ftuck  the  copied  leffons  on 
the  hand,  and  repeated  them  with  great  volubility 
and  precifion. 

Silas'  copying  of  leffons,  and  doing  of  written 
tafks  in  feigned  hands,  became  in  time  to  be  called 
cf fteadies" — from  the  enditer.  All  his  play  hours 
were  taken  up  by  thefe  "Jieadies"  which  were  paid 
for  in  copper  coin  ;  fuch  pence  being  carefully  put 
away  by  Silas  till  they  amounted  to  the  value  of  a 
filver  coin,  for  which  he  exchanged  them ;  the  filver 
being,  in  its  turn,  kept  until  there  was  enough  of 
it  to  be  exchanged  for  gold. 

Silas  heart  expanded  with  quiet  joy  when  he 
eyed  and  handled  the  firft  gold  piece  of  his  own 
making.  He  felt  that  he  was  able  to  cc  make 
tnoney"  and  he  felt  at  the  fame  moment  that  his 
anceftral  eftates  could  not  fail  of  becoming  his 
own. 

In  fpite  of  his  nickname  of  Cf  Steady,"  Silas' 
reputation  was  very  bad  with  the  higher  powers. 
No  boy  in  Chrift's  Hofpital  was  under  punilhment 
more  often  than  Barnftarke ;  and  no  boy  bore  the 
infliition  with  fo  much  philofophy  and  careleffnefs 
as  he  did.  And  yet  Barnftarke  fuffered  for  offences 
which  were  none  of  his  !    As  far  as  his  own  duties 
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went,  he  was  immaculate ;  but  for  a  groat — that 
was  his  price — Silas  would  take  on  himfelf  any 
offence  which  could  be  transferred  without  fear  of 
being  found  out,  and  with  it  the  confequent  punifh- 
ment. 

His  ally,  Will  Higgons,  was  among  thofe  who 
never  bought  cc  Jleadies"  or  transferred  a  groat  and 
a  punifhment  to  Silas.  The  boy  had  a  confcience, 
did  his  own  duty,  and  bore  his  own  caftigations. 

Barnftarke,  on  the  invitation  of  Mafter  Benfon, 
pa/Ted  his  firfl  holidays  at  that  merchant's. 

Silas  did  not  pafs  thefe  holidays  with  his  eyes 
fliut.  He  began  to  ufe  them  and  his  mind  in 
gaining  a  knowledge,  even  then,  of  mercantile 
purfuits. 

Mafter  Benfon,  delighted  at  Silas'  fteadinefs 
and  fenfe,  became,  as  it  were,  his  mercantile  tutor. 
He,  day  by  day,  taught  him  fomething  of  bufinefs; 
which  leflbns  Barnftarke  took  in  with  avidity,  and 
retained  firmly. 

He  was,  moreover,  held  up  as  a  pattern  to  the 
merchant's  fon  Anthony,  a  thin  flip  of  a  boy,  a 
month  or  two  younger  than  Silas.  This  Anthony 
was  his  mother's  joy,  who  had  fhown  her  fond 
love  for  him  by  fpoiling  and  pampering  him,  till 
fhe  injured  him  both  in  mind  and  body.  Mafter 
Benfon,  waking  up  from  his  bufinefs  to  a  fenfe 
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of  his  fon's  impertinence,  peeviftinefs,  and  arro- 
gance, fent  him  to  Weftminfter,  in  fpite  of  Mrs. 
Benfon's  tears,  entreaties,  and  reproaches. 

Whether  it  was  natural  difpofition,  or  the  effe&s 
of  fpoiling,  I  cannot  fay,  but  Anthony,  at  Weft- 
minfher,  gave  unmiftakeable  figns  of  turning  out  a 
rake  and  fpendthrift.  There  being  no  cc  Steady" 
in  the  fchool,  Anthony  was  in  one  continual  fea 
of  trouble  ;  whilft  his  mother's  heart  bled  for  him, 
and  fhe  looked  on  her  hufband  as  a  monfter  of 
cruelty. 

Young  Benfon  having  the  greateft  contempt  and 
averfion  for  his  father's  calling — deftining  himfelf, 
in  his  heart,  for  a  future  courtier — was  not  much 
edified  by  the  pattern  held  up  to  him  in  the  perfon 
of  Silas  ;  neither  did  Miftrefs  Benfon  approve  of  the 
praifes  given  to  Barnftarke  by  the  merchant.  She 
detefted  the  grave  vifage  and  fteady  modes  of  Silas, 
and  prophefied  that  Mafter  Benfon  would  fooner  or 
later  rue  the  day  on  which  he  had  let  him  into  his 
houfe. 

Silas  knew  well  enough  that  he  was  an  obje£t  of 
hatred  and  contempt  both  to  the  mother  and  fon  of 
his  patron ;  however,  he  held  on  his  courfe  fteadily, 
without  appearing  to  obferve  their  feelings,  faying 
to  himfelf,  that  cf  he  had  a  fortune  to  make,  and  a 
good  friend  to  further  him  in  his  fcheme,  and  that 
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he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  either  by  a  foolifh 
woman  and  a  fpoilt  boy." 

Anthony  having  one  unfortunate  day  colle&ed 
three  or  four  of  his  fchoolfellows  for  the  purpofe  of 
venting  his  fpite  againft  Silas,  they  waylaid  him, 
calling  him  <c  yellow  legs  " — "  jolter  head  " — cc  quill 
driver/'  and  various  other  abufive  epithets  ;  all  of 
which  Silas  bore  in  filence  for  fome  time,  until 
Anthony,  pulling  him  backwards  by  his  blue  gown, 
tried  to  bring  him  to  the  ground. 

Silas,  turning  round,  knocked  Anthony  over  with 
a  well-planted  blow  of  his  ftrong  fift ;  and  then, 
without  the  leaft  appearance  of  anger,  but  with  a 
firm  countenance,  defied  the  reft  to  fight  him  like 
men,  and  not  to  bully  him  like  cowards. 

The  boys,  brought  round  by  his  condudt,  faid  they 
were  forry  for  what  had  happened,  fhook  hands  with 
him,  and  walked  off ;  whilft  Anthony,  trembling 
and  weeping  with  rage,  fped  to  his  mother,  to  con- 
fide his  forrows  to  her  bofom,  as  well  as  to  have  his 
bleeding  nofe  wafhed  and  tended. 

Silas  walked  quietly  home,  reported  to  the  mer- 
chant all  that  had  taken  place,  and  begged  his  for- 
givenefs  for  having  knocked  Anthony  down ;  faying 
that  he  believed  it  was  the  only  way  to  ftop  fuch 
doings  for  the  future. 

In  fpite  of  Miftrefs  Benfon's  denunciations,  and 
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the  increafed  volume  of  Anthony's  nofe,  the  mer- 
chant gave  his  verdidt  in  favour  of  Silas ;  bidding 
his  fon  fhake  hands  with  him,  and  beg  his  pardon. 

cc  Never !"  cried  Anthony,  drawing  himfelf  up 
with  an  air. 

cc  Then  back  thou  goeft  to  fchool  to-morrow, 
firrah !  "  was  the  merchant's  reply,  as  he  walked 
towards  the  door.  "Come,  Silas,  I'm  going  on 
'Change,  and  Til  take  thee  with  me  !  " 

Anthony  knew  his  father  well,  and  had  often  and 
often  had  examples  as  to  how  the  merchant  kept  his 
word,  and  how  he  was  not  to  be  turned  from  what 
he  had  decreed. 

This  being  the  cafe,  young  Benfon  thought  he 
had  better  ftrike  his  colours ;  which  he  did  with  an 
angry  tear  in  his  eye. 

Silas  received  his  hand  and  his  apology  without 
either  condefcenfion  or  triumph  ;  then  followed  the 
merchant,  and  the  affair  flipped  from  his  mind. 

Not  fo  with  Anthony.  When  Silas  left  the  room 
he  cried  and  ftamped  with  rage,  and  his  filly  mother 
wept  for  his  vexation.  Anthony  devoted  Silas  to 
the  infernal  deities,  and  fwore  to  hate  him,  Cf  for 
ever  and  a  day whilft  Miftrefs  Benfon  applauded 
his  fpirit,  inftead  of  trying  to  put  better  thoughts 
into  his  heart.  In  her  opinion,  Anthony  could  do 
no  wrong. 
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Bcfides  this  fon  Mafter  Benfon  had  a  daughter, 
five  years  younger  than  Anthony. 

Little  Damaris  was  a  pretty  blue-eyed  little  girl, 
the  delight  of  her  father's  heart,  but  no  favourite 
with  her  mother  and  Anthony.  She  was  her  brother's 
Have ;  Miftrefs  Benfon  having  brought  her  up  to 
obey  him  in  all  things,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  her 
fuperior.  She  was  accuftomed,  poor  little  thing,  to 
fee  her  mother  treat  him  with  the  greateft  tendernefs 
and  regard,  magnifying  him  extremely,  whilft  fhe 
received  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  love  or  care. 

Mafter  Benfon  had  been  too  much  taken  up  with 
his  calling  to  note  his  wife's  conduft  to  his  daughter ; 
but  he  obferved  that  there  was  a  fhade  of  fadnefs 
over  Damaris,  and  that  fhe  would  fometimes  figh  as 
fhe  fat  on  his  lap,  her  little  fair-haired  head  refting 
on  his  breaft.  He  had  obferved  alfo,  how,  if  her 
brother  called  her,  fhe  would  ftart  from  his  arms 
and  run  to  Anthony,  as  a  flave  would  run  to  his 
mafter. 

The  merchant  put  all  this  down  to  her  natural 
difpofition,  and  loved  her  with  all  his  foul. 

Thus,  whilft  Anthony  was  growing  up  in  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  bad  parts  of  his  nature,  little 
Damaris  was  learning  humility,  felf-denial,  and  obe- 
dience ;  though  at  the  expenfe  of  the  carelefs  gaiety 
of  childhood. 

E 
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Silas  failed  not,  on  the  evening  of  each  day,  to  fet 
down  in  his  diary  the  events  thereof ;  together  with 
thofe  things  which  he  efteemed  of  moft  value  among 
all  that  Matter  Benfon  taught  him,  or  which  he 
gathered  together  from  his  own  obfervation. 

The  diary  was  written  in  concife  ftyle,  and  had 
anyone  found  it,  he  would  have  fuppofed  it  to  be 
the  work  of  a  man  rather  than  that  of  a  fchoolboy. 

The  firft:  time  that  "  Steady "  appeared  before 
Lady  Lovell  in  his  quaint  garb  and  with  his  cropped 
head,  ftie  looked  at  him  in  aftonifhment,  laughed,  hid 
her  eyes,  as  though  in  horror,  and  cried  : — 

€C  Ah!  le  petit  fapajou  !  le  petit  monjlre  !  Silas, 
Silas,  where  are  your  beautiful  hairs  ?  I  cannot 
fuffer  you  like  that !  They  might  play  at  bowls 
with  your  head  !  "  Then  fhe  laughed  again  ;  fo  did 
Robert  and  Francis  ;  but  Silas  took  no  heed  of  them, 
further  than  to  rub  his  hand  over  his  head,  faying, 
that  hair  would  grow  again  at  any  time. 

Silas'  yellow  legs  were  great  eyefores  to  Lady 
Lovell,  and  fhe  begged  Sir  John  to  let  him  have 
a  "human"  coftume  during  the  holidays.  To 
this  he  confented;  firft  alking  Silas  what  had 
become  of  the  new  Philamot  fuit  he  took  to  town 
with  him. 

"I  fold  it,"  replied  Silas  gravely.  cc I  looked 
upon  it  as  my  own,  and  faw  no  ufe  in  keeping  it 
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lying  by,  with  this  one  to  wear.  I  thought  it  beft 
to  make  money  of  it." 

"  He  is  beginning  to  redorer  Jon  blajon  !  *  faid 
Lady  Lovell,  laughing. 

cc  Thou  art  a  thrifty  dog  !  "  cried  Sir  John.  Silas 
had  a  new  fuit,  and  received  orders  to  let  his  hair 
grow.  The  hair  was  cropped  again  on  returning 
to  fchool,  and  the  clothes  were  fold  as  before. 

It  was  a  great  delight  to  Silas  to  wander  about 
the  family  acres,  and  to  gaze  at  his  family  manfion 
through  the  iron  gates,  opening  on  the  long  ftraight 
avenue  of  beech-trees  that  led  to  the  houfe.  This 
avenue  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  as  ftraight 
as  an  arrow,  high  and  arched  like  the  nave  of  fome 
vaft  cathedral.  The  iron  gates  were  a  mafs  of 
beautiful  fcrolls  and  foliage,  with  a  falcon,  the  creft 
of  the  Barnftarkes,  in  the  centre. 

The  manfion  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eftate 
were  at  that  time  in  the  pofleffion  of  Sir  Peter 
Markeham,  Knt,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
of  good  and  antient  defcent.  Sir  Peter  Markeham 
was  a  devout  follower  of  his  faith.  He  had 
turned  a  large  room  in  the  fourth  ftory  of  his 
manfion  into  a  chapel ;  and  the  way  that  led  to  it 
had  been  rendered  purpofely  intricate  and  hard  to 
find.  There  were  feveral  little  ftaircafes  to  be 
mounted  and  defcended,  contrived  with  the  fole  view 
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of  perplexing  any  foe  on  the  fcent  of  the  chapel.  A 
wide  paffage  on  the  fecond  floor  had  been  divided 
lengthways  into  two.  Stairs  at  the  further  end  of 
the  firft  divifion  led  to  the  third  ftory,  the  wide 
corridor  of  which  had  alfo  been  divided,  like  that  on 
the  fecond  ftory.  The  firft  portion  of  the  third 
floor  paffage  having  been  traverfed,  ftairs  at  the 
extremity  led  to  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  fecond 
floor  corridor ;  at  the  end  of  which  a  ftaircafe  gave 
paffage  to  the  fecond  portion  of  the  third  ftory  cor- 
ridor. From  a  narrow  corkfcrew  ftair,  by  which 
but  one  man  at  a  time  could  mount,  the  fourth  ftory 
was  reached,  from  this  divifion  of  the  paffage.  One 
half  of  this  floor  was  occupied  by  the  chapel.  The 
remaining  half  contained  a  narrow  paffage  doubled 
backwards  and  forwards  on  itfelf,  with  a  door  at 
every  turn. 

Sir  Peter  Markeham's  devotion,  as  well  as  his 
tafte  and  wealth,  appeared  in  the  little  chapel. 

The  windows,  which  were  few  and  narrow,  gave 
entrance  to  a  dim  light ;  rendering  the  chapel  dark 
with  a  foft-looking  kind  of  twilight,  and  fpreading 
through  it  an  air  of  religious  calm  and  meditative 
repofe. 

The  candlefticks  and  altar  ornaments  were  of 
maffive  filver ;  as  was  likewife  the  heavy  lamp  that 
hung  from  the  roof  by  a  cord  and  taffel  of  crimfon 
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filk,  and  in  which  a  light  glimmered  with  ferene  ray 
through  the  gloom. 

The  altar-piece  was  a  beautiful  painting  repre- 
fenting  the  Afcenfion  ;  a  pi&ure  in  which  the  clouds 
feemed  to  float,  whilft  light  appeared  really  to  burft 
through  them. 

The  painting  was  feen  to  the  greateft  advantage 
when  the  tapers  on  the  altar  were  alight. 

The  altar  itfelf  was  of  ftone,  well  and  richly 
fculptured.  The  right  fide  of  it  was  moveable, 
being  made  to  turn  on  a  pivot  at  a  third  of  its 
length  from  the  front.  Within  the  altar  a  fquare 
door  about  three  feet  high,  opened  through  the 
chapel-wall,  juft  beneath  the  pifture.  This  wall 
was  about  four  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  houfe. 
Between  the  two  a  ftrong  ladder  was  planted,  being 
the  fole  means  of  reaching  a  fmall  chamber  which 
ran  the  whole  width  of  the  houfe,  but  which  was 
only  four  feet  wide.  This  place  had  been  walled 
off  from  the  loft  beneath  the  roof,  to  ferve  as  a 
refuge  for  the  prieft,  fhould  he  be  purfued  whilft 
faying  mafs.  It  received  a  little  air  and  light  by 
means  of  a  brick  difplaced  here  and  there  in  the 
outer  wall. 

The  fecret  of  opening  the  altar  was  known  only 
to  Sir  Peter,  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  chaplain. 

Although  Silas  had  often  been  at   Sir  Peter 
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Markeham's,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  this 
chapel.  He  had  heard,  indeed,  that  the  Markehams 
had  a  Jubterranean  chapel,  and  that  a  priefl:  came,  now 
and  then,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  celebrate  mafs. 

Sir  Peter's  houfehold  were  all  Catholics,  and 
truftworthy.  They  betrayed  to  no  living  being 
that  their  matter's  foi-dijant  bailiff,  the  portly  man 
with  the  ruddy  cheeks,  grey  hair,  mild  blue  eyes 
and  gentle  manners,  was  no  other  than  Father 
Humphries,  the  knight's  chaplain  ! 

Silas  had  a  great  refped  for  fC  Humphries  the 
bailiff,"  and  picked  up  many  a  hint,  and  much 
information  from  the  good-natured  prieft. 

Lady  Lovell  went  to  chapel  in  the  dwelling  of 
Silas'  anceftors  ;  but  Sir  John  Lovell  alone  was 
aware  that  fhe  went  otherwife  than  to  vifit  her 
neighbours. 

The  farm-houfe  in  which  the  two  young  Barn- 
ftarkes  were  born,  and  in  which  their  father  and 
mother  had  breathed  their  laft,  had  been  let  to  a 
good  tenant. 

Mafter  Edmund  Barnftarke  had,  himfelf,  made 
his  will,  before  poor  little  Walter  came  into  the 
world. 

By  that,  all  his  property  had  been  left  to  Silas, 
with  a  defire  that  he  fhould  keep  and  care  for  his 
mother.     He  had  likewife  appointed    Sir  John 
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Lovell  his  fon's  guardian,  in  the  event  of  his  being 
a  minor  at  Mafter  Barnftarke's  death.  There  was 
no  codicil  in  favour  of  Walter,  who  was  confequently 
left  without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

Sir  John  received  the  farm  rent,  fufFering  it  to 
accumulate ;  himfelf  being  at  all  expenfes  for  his 
nephews. 

<c  Silas/'  he  faid,  one  day  to  the  eldeft  of  them ; 
cc  thy  brother  is  pennilefs  !  " 

cc  Yes/'  replied  Silas,  rather  doggedly. 

f f  As  foon  as  thou  art  of  age,  the  farm  will  be 
thine." 

Silas  nodded  his  head  in  filence. 

cc  Methinks,  then,  that  the  rents  which  are 
accumulating  fhould  be  his." 

Silas  opened  his  dark  grey  eyes,  but  faid  nothing. 

cc  It  would  be  doing  him  a  kind  turn  if  thou 
gaveft  them  to  him  on  thy  coming  of  age.  The 
farm  was  let  when  thou  waft  but  four  years  old. 
On  thy  twenty-firft  birthday  the  rents  will  amount 
to  1700/.  The  money  might  then  be  put  out  to 
intereft  for  Walter,  and  it  would  be  a  little  fortune 
for  him  to  begin  life  on." 

<f  It's  a  great  deal  of  money,"  faid  Silas,  flowly. 

Sir  John  looked  intently  at  Barnftarke,  and  then 
continued— 

<c  Silas  !  Silas  !    I  hope  thou  haft  nought  of  the 
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curmudgeon  about  thee.  The  farm  is  in  good 
hands,  and  rifing  in  value ;  it  will  foon  bring  thee 
in  more  than  it  does  now." 

Silas  brightened  up  a  little  at  this  news,  but  anon 
relapfed  into  his  thoughtful  ftate,  whilft  his  uncle 
watched  him  with  difpleafure. 

ff  One  thoufand  feven  hundred  pounds,"  he  faid, 
deliberately.  <f  Much  coin  !  With  that  I  might 
buy  back  fome  of  the  fields  about  the  farm." 

cc  But  Walter  would  be  a  beggar  !  99 

"  He  can  work  as  I  mean  to  do ;  and  I  could 
lend  him  a  helping  hand,  as  Mafter  Benfon  does 
by  me/' 

Sir  John  looked  feverely  at  his  pondering  nephew 
and  faid. 

"  Give  him  half  !  * 

cc  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  ? " 

Cf  Aye!" 

"  I  am  fully  determined  never  to  make  rafli 
promifes." 

cc  But  thou  fhouldft  do  thy  duty  to  thy  brother. 
Doth  not  thine  heart  warm  towards  the  poor  boy  ?* 

<c  The  heart  hath  nought  to  do  with  money 
matters." 

cc  Silas  beware  !  Thou  art  becoming  grafping 
and  grovelling  even  now,  what  will  thou  become 
hereafter  ? 99 
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Silas  made  no  anfwer. 

<c  If  it  be  only  for  the  fake  of  thine  own  heart, 
to  prevent  the  hardening  thereof,  give  Walter  half 
of  the  money  ?  " 

Silas  fhook  his  head  coolly  and  firmly. 

fC  Give  him  one  hundred  pounds  ! "  faid  his 
uncle. 

cc  There  is  plenty  of  time  before  us,  between  this 
and  my  coming  of  age,"  returned  Silas. 

cc  Thou  meaneft  to  keep  the  money  !  Ah  ! 
Silas  suffer  not  thy  foul  to  harden,  and  for  the  fake 
of  paltry  lucre.  A  good  deed  is  worth  thoufands. 
Thou  wouldft  buy  one  cheap  by  giving  the  1700/. 
to  Walter;  thou  will  buy  an  ill  deed  dear  by 
withholding  it." 

Silas  was  not  to  be  perfuaded. 

The  obdurate,  fenfible  boy  was  fifteen  when  this 
converfation  took  place. 

The  very  next  day  he  was  round  and  about  the 
farm,  looking  out  to  fee  what  land  he  fhould  pur- 
chafe,  at  fome  future  time,  with  the  accumulated 
rents. 

It  was  on  a  fine  fummer's  afternoon  that  Silas 
had  ftarted  on  this  expedition.  The  fhadows  were 
imperceptibly  beginning  to  lengthen  as  he  left  the 
farm  to  begin  his  walk  homeward.  The  beauties 
of  this  walk  were  entirely  loft  on  Silas.    He  faw 
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not  the  downs  ftretching  out  afar,  beginning  to  cafl: 
their  evening  fhadows  long  and  dark  over  the 
plain,  whilft  the  fpace  appearing  between  their 
tops  and  the  fun  was  growing  lefs  and  lefs  ;  it 
wanting  but  an  hour  to  the  time  when  he  (hould 
dip  behind  them  to  fink  falter  and  fafter,  until  he 
fhould  feem  to  drop,  huge  and  crimfon,  into  the 
diftant  fea,  vifible  from  the  fummit  of  thofe  beauti- 
fully rounded  hills.  Neither  did  Silas  obferve  the 
inland  country  fpreading  before  him :  the  wide 
plain  ftudded  with  majeftic-looking  trees ;  another 
range  of  downs,  purple  through  diftance  ; — he  did 
not  even  notice  his  anceftral  home  ftanding  on  a 
rife,  the  upper  windows  appearing  above  the  tree 
tops,  and  the  panes  fhining  like  gold  beneath  the 
fun's  rays. 

The  foothing  hum  of  homeward-bound  bees  fell 
unheeded  on  young  Barnftarke's  ear ;  the  pure 
freftiening  breeze,  redolent  of  down  thyme,  gave 
him  no  fenfation.  He  walked  fturdily  on  with 
downcaft  eyes,  feeing  nought  but  the  path  he  was 
following  acrofs  the  meads  ;  and  that,  as  it  were, 
mechanically.  His  mind  was  full  of  figures  and 
calculations ;  fales  and  purchafes ;  doubling  and 
trebling  of  capital ;  fchemes  of  prudence  and  fruga- 
lity, money  making  and  future  wealth. 

All  very  good  things  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  a 
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pity  that  a  youth  of  fifteen  fhould  be  fo  taken  up 
with  them,  as  to  breathe  and  to  walk  in  bright  green 
fields  on  that  calm  and  richly  glowing  evening, 
unmindful  of  the  thoufand  beauties  around  him ; 
wholly  cribbed  down  in  mind  to  the  addition, 
multiplication,  fubtradion,  divifion,  and  to  the 
various  combinations  of  nine  figures  and  an  fc  o." 

But  fo  it  was  ;  and  Silas  walked  the  three  miles 
that  feparated  the  farm  from  Sir  Peter  Markeham's, 
without  looking  around  him. 

Arrived  before  the  maflive  iron  gates  giving 
entrance  to  Sir  Peter's  avenue,  he  beheld  on  the 
other  fide  of  them  his  brother  and  portly 
"  Humphries  the  bailifF/' 

Thefe  two  were  fully  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
evening,  watching  the  funlight  fhining  on  the 
thick  trunks  of  the  avenue  beeches,  making  the 
oppofite  fide  of  them  to  look  fo  gray  and  dark; 
whilft  the  fun  caft  his  parting  rays  nearly  hori- 
zontally acrofs  the  road  beneath  them,  throwing  a 
mafs  of  fhadow  from  their  thick  tops  on  the  green 
meadow  beyond. 

Father  Humphries,  his  hand  negligently  repofing 
on  his  fat  abdomen,  was  laughing  a  foft  good- 
natured  laugh,  with  which  the  boyifh  laugh  of 
Walter  was  mingled.  This  laughter  was  raifed  by 
the  chirruping,  twittering,  fighting,  and  alighting 
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of  a  whole  regiment  of  fparrows,  not  one  of  which 
was  vifible.  The  folemn,  dipt  yew-tree  growing 
by  the  gates,  and  in  which  all  this  clamour  was 
taking  place,  was  the  roofting-place  of  the  pug- 
nacious little  birds ;  who,  darting  into  it,  raifed 
evening  after  evening  a  twittering  fight  for  places, 
the  noife  fubfiding  by  degrees,  leaving  the  old  yew 
filent  and  quiet,  whilft  it  feemed  to  wear  an 
appearance  of  being  folemnly  fhocked  at  having 
been  the  fcene  of  an  uproar  it  had  no  power  to 
quell. 

When  Silas  faw  his  brother  and  heard  him  laugh, 
his  confcience  gave  him  a  twinge,  feeming  to  fay  to 
him :  "  Thou  art  hard-hearted  and  cruel.  To 
keep  back  that  money  from  him  is  like  unto 
defrauding  him." 

Silas  felt  uneafy,  but  he  gave  an  inward  Cf  tufti!" 
fwore  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  be  led  by  feeling, 
and  fo  called  to  Walter. 

He,  on  hearing  Silas'  voice,  turned  towards 
him. 

cc  Silas  !"  he  cried,  running  up  to  him.  <c  Why, 
brother,  thy  voice  founded  ftrange :  I  did  not 
know  it ! " 

Silas'  heart  and  confcience  again  wrung  him,  as 
he  beheld  Walter's  eyes  fixed  on  his,  and  beaming 
with  kindnefs. 
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cc  Where  haft  thou  been  ?  "  afked  Walter. 
"  To  the  farm,"  replied  Silas,  cafting  down  his 
eyes. 

"  That  farm/'  faid  Father  Humphries,  folding 
his  hands  and  gently  twirling  his  fhort  thumbs, 
"hath  much  increafed  in  value  fince  Sir  John 
Lovell  hath  let  it.  It  will  be  a  nice  neft-egg  for 
you,  young  man ;  and  a  pleafant  retreat,  now  and 
then,  from  city  noife  and  bufinefs." 

c<  But  if  I  made  a  retreat  of  it,  I  fhould  have  to 
fend  away  my  tenant.  That  would  be  killing  the 
goofe  that  lays  the  golden  eggs." 

Father  Humphries  chuckled  at  thefe  words  of 
Silas. 

<f  Farm  it  yourfelf,"  he  faid. 

Cf  No — no,  Mafter  Humphries,  bufinefs  firft  and 
play  afterwards.  Farming  would  take  my  mind 
from  commerce.  I  muft  firft  make  my  fortune, 
and  fee  about  farming  and  country  fports  after- 
wards. Your  fervant,  fir !  I  have  another  two 
miles  to  walk,  and  I  fear  I  fhall  be  late  for  fupper. 
Good-night,  Walter ! " 

With  thefe  words  Silas  turned  to  depart.  He 
ufually  liked  to  talk  to  cc  Humphries"  on  matters 
connected  with  farming  and  land ;  but  on  that 
evening,  and  before  Walter,  the  fubjedt  was  un- 
pleafing  to  him. 
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Walter,  faying  he  would  walk  with  his  brother 
as  far  as  the  village,  bade  "  good-night''  to  Father 
Humphries,  raifing  his  hat  as  the  prieft  ftiook 
hands  with  him.  The  latter  walked  up  the  avenue 
— with  which  he  was  quite  "in  keeping" — with  his 
black  ftuff  doublet,  breeches  and  mantle,  his  high- 
crowned  black  hat,  and  his  ftaff  with  the  horn 
crutched  top.  His  coftume  and  portly  figure  gave 
him  fomewhat  the  air  of  a  burgomafter. 

Silas  would  rather  have  been  without  his  brother's 
company.  He  felt  furly  as  he  tramped  along, 
Walter  ftepping  lightly  befide  him. 

"  How  is  it  thou  art  not  with  the  parfon  ? "  he 
afked,  with  fomewhat  of  a  fneer. 

cc  He  is  gone  to  a  dying  man — a  poor  man 
dying  of  fever.  He  would  not  take  me  left  I 
ftiould  catch  it." 

Here  followed  a  filence ;  whilft  Silas  wiftied  his 
brother  gone,  and  felt  more  and  more  furly. 

The  filence  was  broken  by  the  found  of  the 
church  bell  tolling  through  the  air,  and  adding  to 
the  repofe  and  calm  of  the  evening. 

"  Poor  old  Rogers  is  dead  !  There  is  the  bell," 
faid  Walter,  reverently.  Cf  He  was  old,  fick,  and 
poor  !  His  troubles  are  over  !  I  fhould  like  to 
die  on  an  evening  like  this,"  he  added,  with  a  figh. 

"  Thou  talked  like  an  old  gaffer.    There's  time 
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enough  to  think  of  dying  when  one  becomes  aged. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  it — I  hate  it,"  faid  Silas, 
gruffly,  and  with  an  involuntary  fhudder.  <c  I  wifh 
that  dolt  of  a  bell  would  leave  ofF  tolling !"  he 
added,  doubling  his  pace, 

Walter  held  his  peace,  and  enjoyed  his  medi- 
tations.   Silas  did  not  enjoy  his. 

After  a  time  he  faid  fuddenly  to  his  brother. 

"  What  doft  thou  mean  to  do  hereafter  ? 99 

« Hereafter?  When?" 

"  Why,  hereafter !  How  doft  thou  mean  to 
gain  a  livelihood  ?  " 

cc  My  defire  is  to  be  a  country  parfon." 

Silas  made  an  exclamation  of  contempt,  and  faid  : 
— cc  That's  a  poor  trade,  to  chriften  dirty  babes, 
marry  and  bury  poor  folk,  all  unable  to  pay  fees, 
all  backward  with  their  tithes,  and  pafs  thy  life  in 
fome  nook  of  a  village.  Thou  will  never  grow 
wealthy  that  way  !  " 

"  I  do  not  wifh  to  grow  wealthy.  Poor  I  was 
born,  poor  I  fhall  live,  and  poor  I  fhall  die ;  far 
from  trouble  and  turmoil,  and  contented,  pleafe 
Heaven  !  with  little  and  a  good  confcience." 

At  the  words  "  a  good  confcience,"  Silas  blufhed 
a  dark  blufh  ;  for  he  felt  at  that  moment  that  his 
was  not  precifely  fo. 

He  parted  the  remainder  of  the  walk  as  far  as 
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the  village  in  trying  to  perfuade  Walter  to  turn  his 
mind  to  the  making  of  wealth;  but  Walter  had  no 
ambition,  and  no  defire  for  riches,  or  the  things 
that  riches  give.  His  fole  wifh  was  to  pafs  a 
tranquil  life  in  obfcurity,  giving  his  time  and  talents 
to  the  fervice  of  the  poor  ;  for  whom  he  felt  an 
extreme  love  and  pity,  as  well  as  a  fincere  refpecft. 

When  Silas  quitted  him  at  the  cottage-like 
Vicarage  where  Walter  then  lived,  his  temper 
was  black  and  his  mind  fretted.  He  hurried  over 
the  half  mile  between  the  village  and  Sir  John 
Lovell's,  and  fat  down  to  fupper  difcontented  and 
vexed.  Lady  Lovell  tried  to  roufe  him  :  all  in 
vain. 

cc  Ah  !  "  flie  said,  laughing.  cc  I  see  poor  Silas 
he  nourijh  a  misfortune  paflion  for  a  belle.  Silas, 
you  will  prevail  if  you  let  your  hairs  grow ; 
becaufe  no  lady  love  a  foupirant  with  the  ape  his 
head,  Silas  !  " 

This  fally  only  ferved  to  render  Silas  more  gloomy. 
He  went  to  reft  fighting  with  his  confcience  ;  and 
alas  !  for  Silas,  he  fucceeded  in  chaining  it  heavily, 
if  he  did  not  quite  conquer  it. 

Better  would  it  have  been  for  him  to  have  refolved 
on  endowing  Walter  with  the  rents. 

Ah !  the  lightfome  heart,  the  tranquil  breaft, 
the  approving  confcience  he  would  thereby  have 
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gained !  He  would  have  conquered  fclf>  that 
natural  tyrant  over  the  heart  of  mankind  ;  whereas 
felf  had  gained  the  victory.  Silas,  unfortunate 
Silas,  tried  to  comfort  his  uneafy  foul  by  repeating 
that  Walter  had  himfelf  faid  that  he  had  no  defire 
for  wealth,  a  country  parfon's  life  being  his  aim  and 
end  ;  and  that,  therefore  there  was  no  need  to  offer 
him  that  which  he  had  no  wifh  to  obtain, 

cc  Befides,"  added  Silas,  cc  I  can  always  lend  him 
a  helping  hand  when  my  fortune  is  made  !  " 

This  was  the  iflue  of  Silas'  firft  fight  with  his 
confcience ! 

When  Walter  had  attained  the  age  of  ten  years, 
he  had  been  removed  from  Joanna's  cottage,  amidft 
tears  on  both  fides,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
his  good  friend  the  village  parfon ;  who  had  obferved 
in  Walter  the  feeds  of  fo  gentle,  pure,  and  virtuous 
a  difpofition,  that  it  became  the  joy  of  his  declining 
years  to  fofter  fo  rare  a  goodnefs,  and  to  ftrengthen 
and  guide  his  pupil  in  every  righteous  way.  Many 
converfations  he  had  with  Sir  John  Lovell  on  the 
fubjed  of  Walter.  The  parfon  deemed  it  a  fin  to 
fend  the  boy  to  fchool,  there  to  learn  premature 
iniquity  amidft  rough  young  fcholars. 

Walter  having  fhown  figns  of  a  decided  vocation 
for  the  life  of  a  holy  churchman,  it  was  agreed 
between  Sir  John  and  the  Vicar,  that  the  latter 
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ftiould  bring  him  up  in  a  manner  befitting  the 
calling  he  inclined  to ;  being  fully  competent  fo 
to  do. 

Walter  well  repaid  the  affe&ion  and  care  of  the 
good  paftor.  They  loved  each  other  as  father  and 
fon  ;  and  there  was  not  a  feeling  of  Walter's  heart, 
or  a  thought  of  his  mind,  which  was  unknown  to  his 
tutor. 

Walter  had  traced  out  his  line  of  life  with  quite 
as  much  precifion  as  Silas  had  traced  out  his  ;  but 
their  ways  lay  far  apart  from  each  other,  running  in 
a  direftly  oppofite  courfe. 

Silas'  way  led  to  riches,  eafe,  and  influence.  His 
mental  profpeft  was  bounded  by  the  accumulation 
and  final  enjoyment  of  them  in  old  age  :  neither 
did  it  extend  beyond  this  life ;  his  whole  foul  being 
wrapped  up  in  fublunary  matters,  without  a  thought 
of  anything  beyond  them.  He  had  prudence,  per- 
feverance,  and  firmnefs  enough  to  fight  his  way  to 
the  end  he  defired  to  attain  unto  ;  no  one  being 
better  cut  out  to  fucceed  in  it  than  Silas  Barnftarke. 

Walter's  way  was  to  run  through  felf-denial, 
privation,  and  a  rigidly  holy  life,  without  morofenefs 
or  melancholy.  His  profped  had  no  earthly 
boundary,  but  there  was  a  bright  and  fhining 
country  beyond  this  world,  on  which  his  eyes  were 
bent  from  early  youth.    He  felt  and  knew  that  his 
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courfe  would  be  difficult  to  tread,  even  for  the  befl: 
among  men ;  but  it  was  the  only  courfe  that  he  loved, 
therefore  he  was  bent  on  following  it  with  the  fame 
prudence,  perfeyerance,  and  firmnefs  that  accom- 
panied Silas  on  his  Mammon-led  way. 

Silas'  education  at  Chrift's  Hofpital  being  com- 
pleted, or  at  all  events  fufficient  for  his  purpofe, 
he  left  it  with  fedate  joy,  to  fill  the  fituation  of 
clerk  at  Mafter  Benfon's,  until  he  fhould  be  of  age. 

What  with  the  enditing  of  Jleadies>  the  felling  of 
clothes,  and  the  faving  of  pocket-money,  Silas  was 
the  happy  poflefTor  of  fifteen  pounds  on  leaving 
fchool.  Silas  had  never  felt  the  innocent  fchool-boy 
greedinefs  which  tempted  his  comrades  to  exchange 
their  money  for  the  fweets  of  the  pieman  and  apple- 
woman. 

cc  It  is  folly,"  he  argued,  fC  to  eat  coin  in  the 
fhape  of  pies  and  fruit,  not  for  hunger's  fake,  but 
through  wantonnefs.  I  will  do  no  fuch  foolifhnefs. 
A  pie  is  foon  devoured,  but  a  penny  faved  is  a 
penny  gained." 

Thus  Silas  withftood  pies,  and  faved  his  pence. 

Mafter  Benfon  had  too  high  an  efteem  for  Silas 
to  allow  him  to  lodge  out ;  he  was  therefore 
inftalled  in  a  fnug  little  room  of  his  own  in  the 
merchant's  houfe,  living  with  the  family;  much  to 
Miftrefs  Benfon's  difpleafure. 

f2 
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Barnftarke  put  the  whole  of  his  fteady  foul  to  his 
work ;  refitting  the  pleafures  and  temptations  of 
the  other  clerks,  as  firmly  as  he  had  formerly 
refifted  the  pies  and  apples  at  fchool. 

Whereas  fome  among  them  were  fond  of  drefs, 
well  inclined  for  tavern  diflipations,  and  for  gadding 
abroad,  Silas  went  foberly  clad  in  iron-grey  cloth ; 
his  diflipation  confifting  of  a  walk  in  the  meads, 
near  London,  with  Mafter  Benfon,  or  a  trip  on  the 
river  and  a  vifit  to  the  theatre,  when  he  happened 
to  be  treated  to  them  by  the  merchant. 

Youth  he  efpecially  efchewed,  feeking  the  com- 
pany of  fedate  men. 

He  deemed  young  men  to  be  the  main  fources 
of  all  evil  ;  beings  who  lead  each  other  into  folly 
and  temptation,  as  well  as  into  the  extravagance 
confequent  on  the  two  firft ;  whereas  from  grave 
men  a  young  man  draws  good  counfel,  whilft  he 
remains  free  from  expenfive  and  ruinous  plea- 
fures. 

Barnftarke  was  virtuous,  chiefly  becaufe  vice  is 
ever  fcattering  of  gold,  and  deftru&ive  of  the 
application  neceflary  in  order  to  get  on  in  this  world. 
Higher  motive  for  virtue  he  had  none.  The 
natural  fedatenefs  of  his  character,  too,  might 
perhaps  incline  him  towards  virtue  ;  although  it  is 
poflible  to  be  fedately  vicious. 
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Altogether  Silas  was,  externally,  a  moft  exemplary- 
young  man. 

An  oath  never  garnifhed  his  difcourfe,  and  he 
was  never  known  to  have  taken  a  cup  too  much,  or 
to  run  up  a  bill  anywhere.  Ready  money  was  his 
motto. 

The  only  young  man  with  whom  Barnftarke 
conforted  was  Will  Higgons ;  a  perfonage  as  fteady 
as  Silas  himfelf,  although  in  a  different  ftyle. 

Thefe  two  would  walk  abroad  together  ftaidly 
and  demurely,  uttering  but  few  words ;  models  of 
Englifh  fenfe  and  taciturnity. 

At  rare  intervals  they  might  be  feen  at  fome 
refpe&able  grey-beard  tavern,  talking  over  grave 
matters,  and  refrefhing  themfelves  with  cakes  and 
ale  ;  at  Will  Higgons'  expenfe  of  courfe. 

Will  Higgons  had  a  decided  diftafte  to  the 
bufinefs  of  a  dry-falter,  but  his  father  infifted  on  his 
following  it ;  and,  to  ufe  his  own  words,  Will 
ffmade  a  confcience  of  obeying  parents  in  all 
things," 

Anthony  Benfon,  the  merchant's  fon,  on  the 
contrary,  did  not  "make  a  confcience "  of 
obedience. 

He  fteadfaftly  refufed  to  follow  his  father's  calling; 
refolutely  {landing  out,  fupported  by  his  mother,  to 
be  fent  to  college  ff  like  a  gentleman" 
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Matter  Benfon  forrowfully  took  counfel  with 
himfelf  in  this  matter,  and  fo  far  honoured  Barn- 
ftarke  as  to  afk  his  opinion  thereon. 

cf  I  fear/'  quoth  the  good  merchant  ftiaking  his 
head,  <c  that  mine  will  be  the  fate  of  many  a  pains- 
taking father.  I  have  amafled  wealth  with  care 
and  toil,  and  Anthony  will  fpend  it  all  in  vice  and 
riot ! " 

Barnftarke  folding  his  hands  together  behind  him, 
knit  his  brows  and  fixed  his  dark  eyes  on  the  fire 
for  a  long  fpace,  without  anfwering  the  merchant ; 
then,  looking  up  without  changing  his  attitude,  he 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  confidering  how  Anthony 
had  been  fpoilt  in  childhood,  as  well  as  viewing  his 
head-ftrong  difpofition  confequent  on  the  fpoiling,  it 
would  be  quite  in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  him 
apply  himfelf  to  the  career  of  a  merchant,  for  which 
career,  Silas  faid,  he  deemed  him  to  be  utterly  unfit, 
fo  flighty,  fo  idle,  and  fo  fond  of  pleafure  was  he. 

This  being  the  cafe,  he  opined  that  the  plan  would 
be  for  Mafter  Benfon  to  give  him  his  head  ;  making 
him  a  fixed  allowance  of  money,  with  the  full  under- 
ftanding  that  if  he  exceeded  it  he  was  to  look  for  no 
more  from  his  father  ;  and  that  moreover,  as  in  a 
year's  time  he  would  be  one-and-twenty,  he  fhould 
be  made  fully  fenfible  that  if  he  got  into  debt 
Mafter  Benfon  would  not  be  anfwerable  for  him, 
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but  that  to  prifon  he  muft  go.  He  added  that  the 
merchant  fhould  rigoroufly  follow  this  latter  courfe 
in  cafe  of  need ;  or  that  young  Benfon  would  con- 
trad  debts,  leaving  it  to  his  father  to  pay  them,  and 
expefting  him  to  give  him  money  to  begin  afrefh. 

€C  Perhaps,  fir,"  faid  Barnftarke  in  conclufion, 
ff  he  may  fow  his  wild  oats,  and  think  better  of  it." 

cc  Friend  thy  advice  is  good,"  returned  the 
merchant.  cc  Why  art  thou  not  my  fon  ?  That 
boy  Anthony  will  do  himfelf  no  credit  in  the  world. 
Folly  is  his  goddefs,  and  her  he  will  follow  to  his 
deftruftion." 

Mafter  Benfon  a<5ted  on  Silas'  opinion  ;  which 
tallied  with  his  own,  fave  in  the  matter  of  allowing 
his  fon  to  go  to  prifon  if  his  condud  ftiould  lead 
him  there :  the  idea  of  fuch  an  event  was  grievous 
to  his  paternal  heart.  This  part  of  his  advice,  how- 
ever, young  Barnftarke  doggedly  fupported,  faying, 
that  a  bitter  tafte  of  the  confequences  of  his  own  ill- 
doings  might  be  the  means  of  reforming  Anthony, 
and  faving  him  from  utter  ruin. 

At  night  Barnftarke  entered  this  converfation  in 
his  diary,  adding  to  it : — cc  Mem.  Methinks  it  were 
well  for  a  man  engaged  in  our  calling,  if  he  marrieth, 
to  do  fo  fomewhat  late  in  life,  that  his  fons  tread 
not  on  his  heels  ;  alfo  to  bring  them  up  thriftily 
and  fomewhat  feverely  ;  and  to  fee  that  his  wife  have 
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no  lead  in  any  matter,  and  that  the  children  be  not 
fpoilt  by  her." 

Anthony  Benfon  departed  for  college  fomewhat 
late  in  life,  with  a  heart  full  of  vanity,  a  ftock  of 
rich  raiment,  a  good  allowance  added  to  by  his 
mother's  weaknefs,  together  with  a  firm  refolution 
to  turn  out  the  moft  diftinguifhed  rake  of  the  day. 

cf  Fare-thee-well,  Gaffer  Barnftarke  !  "  he  cried, 
fupercilioufly  and  impertinently  to  Silas,  accompany- 
ing his  words  with  a  patronifing  nod  of  the  head. 
Silas  pretended  that  he  had  not  heard  him.  "  Thy 
days  will  not  be  many,  poor  wretch  !  Thou  will 
ere  long  come  home  to  die  !  "  quoth  Barnftarke  in 
his  heart.  But  Anthony  could  not  hear  the  prophecy, 
and  he  left  his  home  full  of  glee  ;  whilft  his  mother 
and  Damaris  wept,  and  the  merchant  thought  of 
him  with  a  heavy  heart. 

Silas  confulted  Mafter  Benfon  on  the  fubje6t  of 
the  1700/.  in  rents,  which  he  fliould  before  long 
receive.  He  fpoke  of  his  intention  of  buying  land 
with  it.  The  merchant  recommended  him  to 
employ  the  fum  in  commerce,  and  to  fet  apart  a 
portion  of  his  yearly  income  for  the  purchafe  of 
land. 

<c  I  will  do  fo,"  replied  Silas;  when  the  merchant 
fuddenly  alked, 

"  What  income  hath  Mafter  Walter  ?  " 
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cc  My  uncle  will  care  for  him/'  replied  Silas. 
cc  Shall  I  go  now,  Sir,  to  Lord  Glamorgan's  about 
the  payment  of  the  loan  ?  " 

"  Do  fo ! "  and  Barnftarke  loft  no  time  in 
departing. 

The  fubjedt  of  Walter  and  his  pennilefs  ftate 
was  very  unpleafing  to  the  foul  of  Silas  ;  and  his 
confcience  rattled  its  chains,  although  it  could  not 
get  free,  whenever  the  idea  came  before  him. 

"  Tu/h  !  the  wife  and  prudent  man  muft  mafter 
womanifti  weaki-iefTes." 

Such  was  ever  the  finale  to  unwilling  reflection 
on  this  fubjedt. 

One  of  the  cc  red  letter  days  "  of  Silas  Barnftarke's 
life  was  decidedly  that  on  which,  being  fully  of 
age,  Sir  John  Lovell  gave  up  the  accumulated 
rents  to  him. 

Sir  John,  taking  his  nephew  into  his  own  room, 
walked  up  to  a  large  ebony  cabinet,  dark,  polifhed, 
carved  in  mafterly  ftyle,  full  of  drawers  and  doors, 
little  fteps  and  pillars,  and  decked  with  hanging 
handles  in  gilt  brafs,  well  wrought  and  elegant  in 
form. 

The  whole  appearance  and  "hearing"  of  this 
cabinet  announced  it  to  be  a  thing  of  other  lands. 
The  fhape,  the  finifh,  the  proportions,  the  air  of  it, 
all  faid  "Paris;"  whilft  the  Parifian  meuhle  feemed 
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to  ftand  with  majeftic  mien  amongft  the  folid,  well- 
carved,  rich,  but  not  over  elegant  Englifh  furniture 
around  it ;  much  as  an  ariftocratic  French  warrior 
of  other  days  might  have  ftood  prifoner  among  a 
band  of  ftalwart  Britifh  foldiers. 

Sir  John  Lovell,  taking  a  finely  wrought  key 
from  his  pocket,  unlocked  the  centre  door  of  the 
cabinet :  a  thick  and  arched  little  door,  about  two 
feet  high,  with  brazen  hinges  of  beautiful  fabric. 

Within  this  door,  was  a  little  veftibule  paved  in 
chequers  with  lapis  lazuli  and  alabafter.  At  the  end 
of  it  were  three  fteps,  in  ebony,  furmounted  by 
folding  brazen  gates  wrought  in  the  moft  Cellini- 
like manner,  with  various  devices  ifluing  from 
a  Medufa's  head,  which  ferved  as  a  centre  to 
each  gate. 

Sir  John  opened  both  thefe,  whilft  Silas  ftood  by, 
forming,  in  his  fober,  iron-grey  garb,  a  great  con- 
traft  to  his  uncle  in  his  green  velvet  and  lace,  with 
his  gold-mounted  fword  and  the  large  rofes  on  his 
fhoes. 

Sir  John  looked  a  worthy  owner  for  the  French 
cabinet.  His  face  was  grave  and  his  air  noble. 
He  was  not  handfome,  but  a  thorough  gentleman 
in  air  and  manner. 

Silas  ftood  befide  him,  firmly  planted  on  his 
fturdy,  well-turned  legs.    There  was  a  look  of 
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curiofity  in  his  eyes,  and  even  in  his  doggedly  fquare 
fhoulders,  and  ftrong,  fhort  neck. 

Within  the  above-mentioned  gates  was  a  fpace 
lined  with  purple  velvet,  into  which  Sir  John  put 
his  hand,  and  preffing  againft  the  ceiling  of  it  with 
his  thumb,  the  whole  of  the  back  flew  open  with  a 
fnap,  and  fo  fuddenly  as  to  make  Silas  ftart. 

From  the  compartment  thus  given  to  view,  Sir 
John  drew  forth  three  canvafs  bags,  which  he  gave 
into  Silas'  ready  hands,  telling  him  to  put  them  on 
the  table  while  he  fhould  fhut  the  cabinet. 

With  a  half  fmile  on  his  determined  lips,  Silas 
looked  at  the  three  bags.  They  varied  in  fize,  one 
being  fomewhat  larger  than  the  fecond,  whilft  the 
third  was  comparatively  fmall. 

In  fhort  they  were  like  the  far-famed  bears  in 
the  ftory,  a  great  one,  a  middling  one,  and  a  little  zvee 
one. 

They  had  all,  however,  one  feature  in  common, 
for  they  were  all  quite  full ;  and  all  bore  circular 
marks  on  their  fides  of  the  valuable,  feducing  coin 
within. 

As  Sir  John  locked  up  the  cabinet,  he  filently 
watched  his  nephew  ;  who,  ftanding  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  eyed  the  three  bags  as  a  concealed 
lover  would  eye  his  unconfcious  miftrefs. 

cc  Silas  !  Silas  ! "   cried  Sir  John,  putting  one 
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hand  on  Barnftarke' s  fhoulder,  whilft  with  the  other 
he  pointed  to  the  bags,  cc  that  will  be  thy  fnare 
and  thy  temptation  !  Check  thy  love  of  gold  ! 
Beware  !" 

f  c  I  love  gold,  but  I  love  it  not  for  its  own  fake," 
returned  young  Barnftarke,  flowly.  cc  I  have  no 
wifti  to  hoard  it,  that  it  may  lie  by  ufelefs;  my 
defire  is  to  ufe  it  to  the  full,  to  get  its  utmoft  value 
from  it.  I  have  no  mifer's  thoughts  or  habits. 
The  mifer  is  a  wretch  who  loveth  not  only  heaps  of 
lazy  gold,  but  who  gathereth  nails,  bits  of  ftring, 
matches,  candle-ends,  bones,  anything,  and  every- 
thing. Gold  I  do  love  ;  but  I  love  it  for  what  it  is 
to  bring  me.  Hoarded,  idle  gold,  is  of  as  fmall 
value  as  hoards  of  pebbles  ;  it  cometh  not  near  a 
pie's  ftorings  in  worth.  I  take  it,  Sir,  thofe  bags 
contain  the  rents." 

cc  The  large  bag  containeth  one  thoufand  pounds 
in  gold.  Take  it ! "  faid  Sir  John,  putting  it  into 
his  nephew's  hands :  which  hands  held  it  firmly 
and  greedily. 

cf  This  bag  holdeth  the  feven  hundred  other 
pounds,  likewife  in  gold  ;  and  in  this  little  one  is 
gold  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  pounds," 
continued  the  Baronet,  whilft  Silas  nodded  his  head 
filently. 

"  Silas  ! "  cried  Sir  John,  after  a  paufe,  cc  how 
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much  wilt  thou  give  to  Walter  ?  Give  him  the 
bag  with  the  feven  hundred  pounds  ;  I  will  make  it 
a  thoufand,  by  adding  to  it  this  little  bag  with  its 
three  hundred.  He  will  thus  have  a  thoufand 
pounds,  and  thou  wilt  retain  that  fum  !  Wilt  thou 
do  fo?" 

Young  Barnftarke,  holding  his  money-bag  in  his 
left  hand,  with  the  right  lightly  touched  his  breaft, 
then  quickly  ftretching  his  right  arm  to  the  full 
extent,  he  fhook  his  head,  and  faid  : 

<c  No  ! — I  will  give  him  nothing  /" 

cc  There  is  the  bag  with  the  feven  hundred.  Go 
to  thy  room  and  count  thy  cafli.  See  that  it  is 
right.  Go!" 

Silas  took  the  proffered  bag,  and  looked  at  that 
which  remained.  Sir  John  walked  towards  the 
cabinet  with  it,  faying  : 

cc  This  is  for  poor  Walter.  It  is  better  than 
nothing?"  And  fo  Sir  John  Lovell  locked  up  the 
little  wee  bag ;  whilft  Silas,  difappointed  of  it, 
walked  off  with  the  great  bag,  and  the  middling 
bag,  to  count  their  contents  in  his  own  chamber. 

He  fpread  out  the  rich  yellow  gold,  and  then 
placed  it  before  him  in  piles  of  twenty  pounds  each. 
He  felt  rich,  far  richer  than  he  really  was ;  for  he 
faw  not  only  the  golden  columns  on  his  table,  but 
the  thoufands  that  were  to  fpring  from  them. 
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It  was  a  very  felfifh  amufement  in  which  Mafter 
Silas  Barnftarke  was  engaged ;  for  the  thought  of 
the  welfare  of  no  human  being,  fave  his  own, 
bufied  his  mind,  which  was  wholly  buried  in  the 
contemplation  of  all  the  good  that  was  to  befal 
him. 

He  was  not  at  all  touched  at  the  kind  and 
watchful  care  Sir  John  Lovell  had  taken  of  his 
property,  both  landed  and  monied ;  wherefore,  boor 
that  he  was,  he  never  even  attempted  to  thank  him 
for  it. 

His  firft  a6t,  on  ftepping  into  his  property,  was 
to  give  his  tenant,  a  worthy  honeft  man,  notice  to 
quit.  However,  he  did  not  do  fo  in  the  dark. 
Before  he  adled  in  the  matter,  he  had  made  quite 
fure  of  a  new  tenant,  a  far  richer  man  than  the 
original  one ;  a  perfon  who  was  anxious  to  fecure 
the  farm,  and  well  able  to  pay  the  increafe  of  rent 
required  by  Silas. 

Francis  Lovell  was  much  amufed  by  his  coufin's 
proceedings.  Barnftarke' s  gravity,  fteadinefs,  and 
bufinefs-like  modes,  were  matters  of  great  mirth  to 
Francis ;  as  open-minded,  cheerful,  lazy,  good 
tempered  a  young  man  as  could  poflibly  be  met 
with ;  and  whofe  idea  of  happinefs  was  far  different 
from  that  of  Silas.  He  placed  his  in  having 
nothing  on  his  mind,  and  nothing  to  do ;  fome- 
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thing  after  the  fafhion  of  the  ploughboy,  who 
centered  his  on  fwinging  on  a  gate,  and  eating  <c  fat 
ba-a-con!" 

Francis  Lovell  had  a  merry,  carelefs,  kind- 
hearted  way  with  him;  which,  together  with  a 
ringing  laugh,  fmiling  expreffion  of  countenance, 
and  a  pair  of  blue  eyes  never  clouded  by  a  bad 
feeling,  made  him  a  favourite  with  all  who  knew 
him.  Dogs  wagged  their  tails  when  he  pafled, 
and  the  village  children  all  added  a  fmile  to  their 
falutes  when  he  appeared. 

His  heart  was  always  open  to  the  diftrefs  of  the 
poor,  and  his  gold  at  their  fervice ;  fo  that  he  and 
his  coufin  Walter  were,  each  in  a  different  way, 
benefadlors  to  the  furrounding  country. 

Silas  did  not  like  Francis,  looking  on  him  as  an 
idle,  giddy,  ufelefs  young  man  ;  whilft  Francis  was 
never  weary  of  jefting  and  joking  with  him  on  his 
toiling  at  fuch  hard  work  as  commerce ;  telling  him 
that  it  was  all  cc  vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit,"  and 
that  he  had  far  better  live  at  his  farm  and  be  a 
good,  honeft  farmer,  with  nothing  on  his  mind. 

cf  By  the  time  this  great  fortune  of  thine  is 
made,"  Francis  would  fay,  Cf  thou  wilt  be  an  old 
pantaloon  of  a  merchant,  with  one  foot  in  a  gouty 
fhoe  and  the  other  in  the  grave.  Thou  wilt  be  fo 
bufy  among  thy  books  and  thy  bags,  thou  wilt  have 
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no  leifure  all  the  young  days  of  thy  life  to  look 
about  thee  on  the  fair  country,  or  to  court  a  fweet 
damfel,  or  to  tafte  how  good  this  life  may  be  to 
him  who  will  make  it  fo.  When  thou  wakeft  up 
and  doft  begin  to  look  around,  thou  wilt  have  no 
relifti  for  real  happinefs.  Thy  health  will  not  be 
ftrong  and  even  ;  and  all  things  but  traffic  will  be 
ftrange  unto  thee.  Thy  fons,  may  be,  will  not 
know  much  of  thee,  and  will  be  wiftiing  thee  to 
give  up  the  ghoft  that  they  may  finger  thy  pelf. 
Thou  wilt  make  vaft  riches ;  and,  when  the  time 
cometh  which  thou  haft  appointed  for  the  enjoy- 
ment thereof,  thou  wilt  find  thou  haft  no  tafte  for 
the  very  enjoyment  thou  haft  longed  for.  Vanity, 
Silas,  man  !  Vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit !  Be 
free,  be  happy  ;  be  content  with  little ;  make  little 
to  be  enough !  Look  about  thee,  open  thine  eyes  ! 
Love,  woo,  win,  and  wed  a  fair  and  gentle  maiden. 
Let  the  years  flip  away  marked  by  good  deeds,  not 
by  increafing  gold.  Cherifti  thy  fons  and  daughters 
in  thy  youth,  and  they  will  love,  honour  and  tend 
thee  in  old  age.  Open  thine  heart,  man  ;  be  genial. 
Remember  my  fermon,  and  fend  the  love  of  gold 
to  old  Nick,  who  in  this  round  world  firft  fet  that 
moft  damnable  faftiion  of  gold  worl}lip.,, 

Silas  would  fometimes  retort  by  a  homily  on  the 
horrors  of  lazinefs,  warning  Francis  that  he  would 
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"be  eat  up  of  that  fluggifh  ficknefs  and  Francis 
would  laugh  heartily,  telling  his  coufin  that  he 
had  an  old  man's  foul  in  that  ftout,  fquare  body 
of  his. 

As  may  be  fuppofed,  the  two  coufins  were  not  to 
be  perfuaded  to  follow  the  courfe  each  pointed  out 
to  the  other ;  Silas  trotted  off  poft  to  London,  with 
his  bags  in  a  valife  well  ftrapped  to  the  front  of  his 
faddle ;  whilft  Francis  laughed,  then  with  a  gape 
pitied  him,  and  proceeded  to  throw  himfelf  full 
length  befide  a  running  ftream,  in  which  he  watched 
the  eddies  and  bubbles  till  he  fell  afleep  to  the 
purling  mufic  of  the  water. 

Silas  depofited  his  precious  bags  in  Mafter 
Benfon's  hands  ;  thus  fowing  the  feed  that  was  to 
bring  forth  the  crop.  He  received  with  a  modeft 
air  the  merchant's  commendations  of  his  prudence, 
and  his  predictions  of  his  future  fuccefs. 

Mafter  Benfon,  with  a  figh,  then  proceeded  to 
tell  him  that  Anthony,  tired  of  college-life,  had 
returned  to  town,  had  taken  a  houfe  for  himfelf, 
and  had  fet  up  grand  Jeigneur  on  a  fmall  fcale. 

Silas  ftiook  his  head,  and  faid — 

"Folly!" 

Anthony  during  the  year  he  pafled  at  Oxford 
had  been  a  perfevering  tuft-hunter.  He  went  to 
college  for  that  purpofe ;  deeming  that  to  be  the 
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only  place  in  which  he  could  make  the  acquaintance 
of  great  people,  and  learn  to  copy  their  manners. 

He  fucceeded  in  doing  both,  after  a  fafhion. 

His  noble  acquaintances  laughed  at  him,  and 
ufed  his  money.  People  of  lefs  rank  laughed  at 
him  too,  and  refented  his  patronifing  airs  of 
fuperiority. 

The  courfe  followed  by  Anthony  in  London  was 
the  fame  as  that  which  he  followed  at  Oxford. 

He  haunted  his  noble  acquaintances,  and  ftood 
their  cool  impertinence,  in  order  that,  when 
among  his  city  friends,  he  might  be  able  to  fpeak 
of  them  familiarly,  without  giving  them  their  titles ; 
quote  their  fayings ;  tell  what  was  going  on  at 
Court,  without  having  ever  appeared  there;  and 
give  himfelf  all  fort  of  fecond-hand  airs,  to  the 
aftonifliment  and  difguft  of  his  father's  old  friends. 

He  became  the  hanger-on  of  young  noblemen  ; 
doing  for  them  many  little  dirty  fer vices. 

They  called  him  ccCit;"  and  he  felt  honoured, 
yet  half  affronted,  at  the  familiarity. 

He  afFedted  the  drefs  of  his  high  allies ;  fucceed- 
ing  only  in  looking  a  caricatured  courtier.  He 
affe&ed  their  manners  ;  fucceeding  only  in  adopting 
a  vulgar,  ruffianly  fwagger. 

All  this  was  pain  and  grief  to  Mafter  Benfon, 
who  faw  the  degraded  folly  of  his  fon's  condud ; 
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faw  how  he  was  defpifed  by  all,  and  how  his  conduit 
muft  inevitably  lead  to  ruin, 

Miftrefs  Benfon,  on  the  contrary,  gloried  in  her 
fon.  She  looked  upon  him  as  a  perfed  courtier  ; 
a  model  of  ariftocratic  bearing.  She  opined  that  the 
life  he  had  cut  out  for  himfelf  would  lead  to  certain 
elevation  ;  that  he  would  undoubtedly  wed  a  noble- 
man's daughter,  rich  and  fair  :  for  who  could  refift 
the  graces  of  her  Anthony  ? 

In  order  to  aid  him  in  his  Mahomet's-coffin 
pofition  in  life,  this  fond  mother  fupplied  him  with 
money  ;  pinching  herfelf  and  Damaris,  and  going 
without  many  things,  that  the  aid  flie  gave  him 
might  be  the  greater :  Anthony  receiving  it  as  his 
due  without  thanks ;  but  waxing  peevifh  and  im- 
pertinent if  it  was  not  forthcoming  the  minute  he 
expe&ed  it. 

Damaris,  grown  up  to  be  meek,  gentle,  and 
penfive,  knew  not  what  to  think  of  her  brother. 
She  loved  him  fo  well  fhe  could  not  think  ill  of 
him  ;  and  yet  his  drefs,  language,  and  modes,  all 
ftruck  difagreeably  on  her  foul. 

Anthony  looked  on  his  father  with  fullen  con- 
tempt. 

The  worthy  merchant  refufed  his  fon's  requeft 
that  he  fhould  fet  up  a  coat  of  arms. 

CCA  babe  in  fwaddling  clothes  proper,  under  a 
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hedge  vert — eh  !  Anthony  ?  No,  my  fon  :  arms  I 
have  none ;  and  arms  I  will  not  buy  !  " 

Anthony  remonftrated  ;  and,  putting  his  hand  on 
his  hip  and  looking  over  his  fhoulder,  told  his 
father  that  he  was  fure  his  parents  were  of  noble 
blood,  for  the  faid  blood  ftirred  fo  mightily  in  him, 
Anthony. 

Young  Benfon  paid  all  proper  fees  and  dues,  and 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  a  flaming  coat  of  arms,  with 
a  green  dragon  as  creft. 

Everything  of  his  which  offered  the  leaft  opening 
for  it  received  the  green  dragon,  perched  on  an 
efquire's  helmet.  Anthony  wifhed  it  could  have 
difported  itfelf  on  a  coronet. 

Silas  viewed  Anthony  with  folemnly  farcaftic 
eyes. 

Anthony  looked  on  Silas  as  a  "  curmudgeon  ; 99 
for  Anthony  had  tried  the  experiment  of  honouring 
him  by  borrowing  money  of  him  :  which  honour 
Silas  had  gruffly  declined,  well  knowing  that  Cf  Cit " 
had  no  fecurity  to  offer. 

The  venture  made  by  Silas  with  his  accumulated 
rents  anfwered  fo  well  that  in  two  years'  time  the 
fum  was  doubled. 

Mafter  Benfon  announced  the  tidings  of  fuccefs 
to  his  favourite  with  joy  in  his  benevolent  eyes. 

"But  look  ye,  Silas !"   he  added,  cc  be  not 
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grafping,  but  open-handed.  I  fear  me  thine  only- 
fault  is  over-prudence.  Whatever  thy  gains  may- 
be, or  great  or  fmall,  fet  by  one-tenth  for  charity. 
'Twill  bring  thee  good  luck.  The  tenth  may  be 
loft  to  worldly  gain,  but  it  will  grow  in  heavenly 
gain.  I  have  ever  followed  this  courfe,  and  with 
thefe  tenths  I  have,  Heaven  be  praifed !  been  enabled 
to  found  and  endow  an  alms-houfe,  in  the  very 
field  in  which  I  was  picked  up,  a  poor  deferted 
babe,  like  to  have  perifhed  with  cold  and  want  but 
for  the  kind  help  of  Providence !  Yes,  friend 
Silas,  a  man  may  be  prudent  to  his  own  deftruction." 

Silas  did  not  fee  the  ufe  of  fetting  apart  the  tenth 
part  of  his  gains  for  charity :  but  he  faid  nothing  to 
that  effedt ;  being  intent  on  the  manner  in  which 
his  treafure  was  next  to  be  employed. 

Mafter  Benfon  felt  a  fincere  affection  for 
Barnftarke. 

That  good  merchant  only  faw  him  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view ;  and  in  that  point  of  view 
Silas  was  perfedt.  He  was  attentive,  induftrious, 
perfevering,  acute,  fober,  fteady,  and  honourable, 
fo  far. 

Mafter  Benfon  did  not  perceive  his  felfiftinefs, 
his  deadnefs  of  heart,  his  worldly  mind,  and  his 
quiet  cunning.  The  merchant  was  too  upright 
himfelf  to  fufped  bafenefs  in  others.    When  he 
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difcovered  its  exiftence,  he  felt  ftiocked  and  fad  ; 
but  he  never  either  fufpefted  or  looked  for  it. 

Time  went  on,  but  Silas  took  no  note  of  it. 

He  was  becoming,  day  by  day,  more  and  more 
verfed  in  mercantile  matters ;  his  capital  increafing 
rapidly ;  money  making  money ;  whilft  he  had 
bought  back  many  of  the  anceftral  acres  around  the 
farm.  Silas  was  happy,  with  a  negative  kind  of 
happinefs  of  his  own :  that  is,  he  was  fo  fully 
occupied,  his  mind  fo  taken  up  with  affairs,  and 
thofe  affairs  fo  profperous,  that  he  had  no  time  to 
think  and  ponder,  or  to  feel  that  there  were  other 
ftates  of  greater  happinefs  than  the  career  he  was 
following,  with  eyes  fhut  to  everything,  fave  the 
heaping  together  of  wealth  and  property. 

Poor,  blind,  profperous  Silas  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  any  great  excite- 
ments fhould  be  found  in  Barnftarke's  purfuits. 

Day  followed  day,  every  one  much  like  that 
which  went  before  it ;  but  Silas  was  content  with 
them,  and  that  was  enough  for  him. 

A  day  of  great  intereft  and  great  folemnity 
dawned  for  his  fimple-minded  brother  Walter. 

It  was  a  pure,  fragrant  day  in  May. 

The  lovely  morning  broke  cool  and  ferene,  the 
lilacs  and  boughs  wet  with  dew  ;  the  daifies  and 
buttercups  decking  the  green  meadows ;  whilft  the 
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milk-maids,  with  pail  on  head,  ftepped  forth  to 
milk  their  gentle,  fweet-breathed  cows,  who  feemed 
to  expect  their  finging  hand-maids ;  and  birds  on 
every  tree  and  bufh  greeted  the  fair  day  with  fongs 
that  nought  can  approach  unto. 

Walter  arofe  with  the  fun.  His  placid  face  was 
ferious  and  devout,  and  he  fmiled  a  happy  fmile 
when  the  old  Vicar  greeted  him  as  they  met. 

On  that  day  Walter  was  to  be  admitted  into 
holy  orders. 

It  was  a  day  on  which  he  had  often  thought ;  a 
day  that  had  feemed  far  diftant,  but  which  had  at 
length  arrived ;  a  day  that  was  to  give  him  to  the 
ftate  he  had  deftined  and  prepared  himfelf  for, 
and  in  doing  the  duties  of  which  he  hoped  to  live 
and  die. 

Walter  had  to  trudge  eight  miles  to  the  cathedral 
town  at  which  he  was  to  be  ordained. 

The  Vicar,  who  was  growing  old  and  feeble, 
accompanied  his  beloved  pupil  on  this  great  day  of 
his  life.  He  rode  a  rough  and  llowly  pacing  old 
nag,  befide  which  Walter  walked,  full  of  ferene  joy. 

Gay  and  worldly-minded  beings  might  have 
laughed  and  jeered,  had  they  met  thefe  cc parfons" 
on  their  road.  They  might  have  feen  the  .coarfe 
black  garments,  and  the  poor  old  favourite  horfe 
"  Charlie,"    and   thefe  might  have  raifed  their 
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mirth ;  but  they  would  not  have  feen  the  virtues  of 
the  "  par  Jons'"  fouls:  charitable,  gentle  piety; 
forgiving  hearts ;  lack  of  felfiftinefs ;  cheerfulnefs 
in  poverty ;  felf-reftraint  and  felf-denial ;  contempt 
for  the  world ;  and  an  ardent  defire  for  a  future  life. 
Thefe  gems  lay  concealed  in  their  fouls,  to  be  worn 
as  occafion  might  require. 

Walter  and  the  Vicar  fpoke  but  little  as  they 
went  on  their  way ;  but  they  mufed  as  they  jour- 
neyed through  the  fweet-fmelling  morning  air. 

Arrived  at  the  old  cathedral,  with  its  dim  light, 
its  vault-like  odour,  and  lofty  echoing  aifles, 
Walter's  heart  overflowed  with  joy. 

Long  rays  of  light  burft  through  the  upper 
windows,  flanting  downwards,  and  vanifhing  in  the 
gloom  ;  the  organ  echoed  with  myfterious  founds 
through  the  old  building ;  feeming  as  though 
unearthly  voices  fang  and  fliouted  from  niches 
high  aloft,  from  fretted  ceiling,  from  crypts  and 
tombs,  whilft  diftant  thunder  accompanied  them. 

Walter  fhuddered  at  the  found ;  but  he  felt  a 
happinefs  not  to  be  defcribed. 

When  he  and  the  Vicar  left  the  cold,  mouldering, 
dark  church,  the  fpring  noon-day  burft  upon  them 
in  all  its  glory  ;  gay,  golden,  and  calm. 

The  old  man  wrung  his  pupil's  hand,  and  Walter, 
as  he  returned  his  friendly  grafp,  faid  that  he  had 
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now  attained  the  happinefs  he  had  fo  long  looked 
forward  to — thanking  him  for  all  the  kind  and 
father-like  care  which  he  had  taken  of  him  from  his 
childhood  upwards  ;  and  faying  that  he  could  never 
repay  it,  though  he  would  ever  try  to  be  as  a  dutiful 
fon  to  him. 

The  two  parfons  regained  a  little  wayfide  inn 
where  they  had  left  poor  old  Charlie  to  refrefhment 
and  repofe ;  and  where  they  likewife  refrefhed  and 
repofed  themfelves,  in  a  little,  low,  raftered  cham- 
ber, with  a  window  opening  on  a  wide  and  lovely 
view. 

Seated  befide  this  window,  enjoying  the  frefh 
breeze,  and  the  fong  of  the  lark  combined  with  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  a  fmall  table,  bearing  a  fimple  but 
folid  meal,  placed  between  them,  the  Vicar  and 
Walter  eat  their  wholefome  repaft  and  talked  over 
the  young  man's  future  life. 

f<  I  have  no  fears  on  thy  account,  Walter,"  faid 
the  old  parfon,  as,  dinner  being  over,  he  leant  back 
in  his  chair  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  high,  clear, 
blue  iky  :  Cf  the  way  is  plain  before  thee.  Thou 
feeleft  all  that  thy  calling  demandeth  of  thee  ;  not 
entering  holy  orders  for  lucre's  fake,  as  fome,  alack ! 
are  apt  to  do.  Thou  feeleft  that  thou  art  to  be  the 
fervant  of  all  who  call  upon  thee  ;  of  the  poor  man 
in  his  mifery,  as  well  as  of  the  finner  tormented  in  his 
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agony.  Thy  time  will  not  be  thine  own,  to  feek 
pleafure  and  vain  recreations;  thou  wilt  give  it  up  to 
thy  duties, — and  thofe  duties  are  never-ending  :  not 
the  reading  of  prayers  and  homily,  or  preaching  of  a 
fermon  on  Sundays, — thofe  be  the  leaft,  though 
great,  among  a  parfon's  duties  ;  but  the  duties  I 
mean  are  thofe  of  watching  over  thy  flock  with  a 
tender  heart ;  the  liftening  patiently  to  long  tales  of 
woe  from  poor  and  ignorant  creatures,  the  pitying 
and  comforting  of  them  ;  the  redeeming  wicked 
men  and  loft  women  from  the  wide  path  of  vice ; 
feeing  that  the  children  of  the  parifh  be  taught  their 
religion  betimes  ;  tending  the  fouls  of  fick  and  dying 
men,  and  drefling  their  fpirits  for  the  grave.  All 
thefe  things,  Walter,  thou  wilt  do,  and  wilt  perfe- 
vere  in  difficulties.  Thou  wilt  not  faint  when  toil 
is  wearifome ;  thou  wilt  bear  thy  crofs  amidft  the 
bleffings  of  thy  flock,  neither  looking  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left,  but  following  the  ftraight  and  rugged 
path  of  temperance  and  of  all  virtue  !  " 

Walter  replied  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  all 
thefe  things,  and  faid  that,  after  many  long  days 
of  thought,  having  viewed  the  fubjeft  in  all  its 
bearings,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  lead  a 
Angle  life. 

cc  I  blame  not  thofe  men,"  he  continued,  f  c  who 
lead  a  wedded  life.    Let  each  man  judge  himfelf, 
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but  let  him  not  judge  another  !  In  my  own  cafe  I 
know,  full  well,  that  without  a  wife  to  pleafe,  or  the 
welfare  of  children  to  look  after,  I  could  give  myfelf 
up  more  entirely  to  my  holy  calling.  Without  a 
divided  mind,  or  a  fpirit  drawn  towards  earth  by  the 
cares  of  a  family,  my  foul  will  be  more  given  to  my 
duty  here,  and  to  thoughts  of  the  life  hereafter. 
Celibacy  may  be  hard  to  bear,  and  full  of  temptation, 
but  I  feel  it  to  be  the  life  beft  fitted  for  me ;  and 
Heaven  forbid  that  I  fhould  ever  ftifle  the  voice  of 
my  confcience  ! " 

The  old  Vicar  commended  Walter  for  what  he 
had  faid.  He  remembered  the  beautiful  girl  he  had 
himfelf  married,  being  over  head  and  ears  in  love 
with  her.  He  remembered  how  he  had  played 
Socrates  to  her  Xantippe  ;  he  fighed,  looked  up  at 
a  pigeon  that  was  flying  paft,  then  caft  his  eyes  on 
Walter,  and  faid  : 

c<  Wedlock  is  not  the  paradife  that  fome  men 
think,  Walter.  Thou  wilt  mifs  many  woes  by 
keeping  out  of  it.  Avoid  the  company  of  maidens. 
They  will  not  feek  thine.  If  thou  haft  ftrength  to 
do  without  one,  thy  life  will  run  much  fmoother 
lacking  a  wife  than  having  one !  " 

Here  the  old  parfon  fighed  again,  and  remained 
filent.  The  remembrance  of  other  days  was  before 
him.    After  due  refreftiment,  Charlie  was  brought 
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round  beneath  the  wide-fpreading  oak  that  flood 
before  the  little  inn.  The  Vicar  mounted  {lowly, 
as  old  men  are  wont  to  mount ;  and  the  two  parfons 
ftarted  on  their  way  home. 

On  arriving  at  the  vicarage,  Joanna  Elderfield 
met  them.  Her  ruddy  apple- cheeks  looked  more 
ruddy,  and  her  fparkling  black  eyes  appeared  more 
fparkling  than  ever. 

She  curtfied  refpedtfully  to  the  Vicar,  and  gave 
Walter  a  kifs,  half  maternal  half  reverential ;  fixing 
her  eves  on  him  with  fond  affecftion,  as  fhe  fmiled 
at  him  through  rifing  tears. 

She  faid  fhe  could  not  credit  her  fenfes  that  the 
dear  little  orphan  fhe  had  nurfed  and  tended  flood 
before  her  a  "  parfon  ;  "  then  fhe  wiped  her  bright 
eyes,  then  laughed  as  fhe  gazed  on  him  ;  and  then 
offered  him  a  little  bafket  full  of  frefh,  tranfparent 
eggs,  and  butter  that  looked  like  effence  of  butter- 
cups, as  it  repofed  among  frefh  mulberry  leaves. 

Walter  thanked  his  old  nurfe,  receiving  her  gift 
gratefully  and  kindly. 

She  remained  awhile  ftill  to  gaze  on  him  and  to 
liften  to  him  as  he  converfed.  When  fhe  left, 
Walter  walked  as  far  as  her  cottage  with  her  :  the 
well-known  cottage  where  his  childhood  had  been 
pafled,  happily,  though  fomewhat  roughly. 

As  he  quitted  Joanna's  cottage  the  moon  was 
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rifing,  and  the  calm  of  evening — frefh,  dewy  evening 
— was  fpreading  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

One  or  two  villagers  might  be  feen  chatting  at 
their  doors  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  were  fleeping 
on  their  hard  beds,  till  the  dawn  fhould  call  them 
up  to  their  daily  toil. 

Walter  walked  over  the  meadows  towards  the 
village,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  his  father  and 
mother  flept  their  laft  fleep.  He  could  not  let 
that  day  pafs  without  vifiting  their  graves :  the 
graves  he  had  fo  often  looked  upon,  and  befide 
which  he  had  fo  often  meditated. 

Although  he  never  knew  his  parents,  Walter's 
heart  both  loved  and  revered  them.  His  birth, 
which  had  coft  his  mother  her  life,  was  to  him  a 
fubjeft  of  fad  and  tender  mufing.  Sir  John  Lovell 
had  often  recounted  to  him  the  ftory  of  his  father 
and  mother's  life,  and  how  his  father  had  died  of 
proftration  of  foul  and  body  confequent  on  grief 
for  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  He  had,  moreover,  given 
Walter  a  little  painting  of  his  mother,  which  became 
the  greateft  treafure  that  her  fond  fon  poflefled. 

The  moon  was  fhining  on  the  large  yew-tree  that 
grew  in  the  churchyard,  and  on  the  mounds  that 
rofe  above  the  ruftic  graves. 

Walter  fat  down  befide  thofe  of  his  parents,  and 
with  a  figh  refted  his  cheek  upon  his  hand.  He 
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bethought  him  of  the  day  on  which  his  mother  was 
laid  at  reft  ;  he  bethought  him  too  of  all  his  father 
muft  have  fuffered  as  he  ftood  befide  her  grave,  and 
of  the  force  of  grief  that  could  have  brought  a 
young,  ftrong  man  to  death. 

The  breeze  of  night  fighed  through  the  old  yew 
tree,  ruftled  the  long  churchyard  grafs,  fhaking  the 
cafement  of  the  church  windows,  and  caufing  the 
rufty  weathercock  to  creak. 

The  founds  added  to  the  lonelinefs  of  the  fpot : 
a  fuperftitious  being  would  have  fled  in  awe,  full  of 
vague  terror ;  but  to  Walter  the  ftillnefs  of  night 
and  the  melancholy  moaning  of  the  breeze  were 
foothing  and  void  of  horror. 

There,  befide  the  venerated  graves,  beneath  the 
peaceful  moon,  he  mufed  long  and  foberly  ;  and 
there  renewed  and  confirmed  himfelf  in  refolutions 
fteadily  to  follow  the  path  he  had  marked  out  for 
himfelf;  to  defpife  this  world  and  all  its  flying 
pleafures  and  honours,  for  the  fake  of  happinefs 
which  fhould  laft  for  ever. 

What  was  his  brother  Silas  doing,  as  Walter  rofe 
to  leave  the  lone  churchyard  ? 

He  was  alone  in  his  chamber,  entering  the  events 
of  the  day  in  his  well- kept  diary  : — 

"May  1 8,  1634.  This  day  I  did  fign  the 
papers,  and  went  through  other  matters  touching 
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my  loan  of  5000/.  to  young  Lord  Amherft,  a  friend, 
fo  called,  of  Anthony  Benfon.  Security  mod 
excellent,  intereft  high  :  a  profitable  bargain.  I  find 
myfelf  profperous,  and  very  high  in  favour  with 
Matter  Benfon,  with  whom  Anthony  doth  lofe 
ground  daily.  A  very  fool  is  Anthony  ;  he 
gambleth  away  his  money,  and  doth  lofe  his  health 
through  drink  and  a  loofe  life,  when  he  might  lead 
a  fteady  one,  and  at  fmall  pains  double  his  father's 
wealth.  Money  maketh  money,  as  I  find  by  experi- 
ence. And  here  I  do  renew  my  refolutions  of  con- 
tinuing in  my  prefent  courfe  with  firmnefs  ;  keeping 
an  eye.  on  my  anceftor's  poffeffions,  and  refolving  to 
buy  out  Sir  Peter  Markeham  as  foon  as  I  am  able  fo 
to  do. 

f<  Mafter  Benfon  did  found  me  concerning 
Damaris,  as  to  whether  I  fliould  be  willing  to  take 
her  to  wife.  She  is  but  a  poor,  puny  maiden,  and 
I  think  not  to  wed  till  I  be  turned  of  forty,  and  my 
wealth  great ;  and  then  to  look  out  for  a  damfel  of 

quality,  with  beauty  and  riches.     A   cannot 

live  long,  and  I  truly  think  that  at  his  death  Mafter 
Benfon  would  adopt  me. 

<c  I  have  made  100/.  clear  this  month." 

Thus  wrote  Silas  Barnftarke,  depofiting  his  pre- 
cious manufcript  in  his  iron  cheft,  and  then  turning 
his  attention  to  fome  accounts  of  his  patron's  ;  whilft 
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Walter,  with  his  refolutions  engraved  on  his  heart, 
fought  his  peaceful  home,  liftening  to  the  cricket's 
chirp  and  to  the  nightingale's  fong  as  he  paced  along. 
That  which  Silas  had  written  was  true.  It  was  the 
wifh  of  Mafter  Benfon's  heart  that  Barnftarke  fhould 
marry  Damaris,  and  thus  become  his  fon ;  but  he 
found  him  cold  on  the  proje<5t,  and  fhe  exprefTed 
fuch  dread  of  Silas,  and  prayed  fo  vehemently  that 
fhe  might  not  be  his  wife,  that  the  merchant  was 
fain  to  kifs  her,  promife  that  fhe  fhould  never  be 
Barnftarke's,  and  fo  difmifs  the  idea  of  their  marriage 
from  his  mind. 

It  was  likewife  true  that  Anthony  was  faft  going 
to  deftru&ion. 

His  houfe  was  the  refort  of  young  noblemen, 
when  they  had  no  better  place  to  go  to.  There 
they  feafted,  drank,  and  gambled  ;  and  in  thefe  orgies 
Anthony  took  great  pride,  lofing  his  money  and  his 
health  with  the  greateft  good-will  in  the  world. 

It  grieved  him  that  he  could  not  infinuate  himfelf 
into  the  fociety  of  great  ladies ;  but  his  efforts  to 
that  effedt  were  all  in  vain.  His  noble  patronifers 
kept  him  at  arm's  length  on  that  point ;  forcing 
poor  Anthony  into  the  fabrication  of  dreadful  lies, 
wherewith  to  regale  the  young  city  cc  fparks  "  on  the 
fubjedt  of  his  intimacy  with  ladies  of  quality,  whom 
he  had  never  fo  much  as  beheld. 
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Some  among  thefe  gay  nobles  had  heard  that 
Anthony  had  a  fifter  who  muft  inevitably  be  rich. 
Thefe,  wifhing  to  replenilh  their  coffers,  had  begged 
young  Benfon  to  prefent  them  to  Damaris ;  which 
favour  he,  vain,  foolifh,  and  defiring  an  alliance 
with  the  ariftocracy,  had  been  but  too  delighted  to 
grant.  Damaris,  quiet,  meek,  and  half  broken- 
fpirited,  felt  the  greateft  alarm  in  the  prefence  of 
her  brother's  friends  ;  fo  airily  did  they  addrefs  her, 
and  fo  little  pains  were  they  at  in  concealing  that  they 
thought  fhe  ought  to  fall  down  and  worfhip  them. 

Mafter  Benfon  who  had  no  foolifh  ambition,  nor 
any  defire  either  to  rife  above  his  ftation  in  fociety, 
or  to  fink  below  it,  and  who  well  knew  the  cha- 
racter and  defigns  of  the  young  gallants  who  fuddenly 
infefted  his  dwelling,  fent  his  wife  and  Damaris  into 
the  country,  and  fhut  his  door  on  the  courtly  allies 
of  his  fon. 

Miftrefs  Benfon  fhed  many  tears,  and  gave  vent 
to  many  reproaches  on  the  occafion  ;  looking  on  her 
wife  hufband  to  be  both  a  foolifh  and  a  cruel  man, 
thus  to  fhut  the  door  to  diftindlion  in  his  daughter's 
face. 

She  would  have  been  enchanted  to  fee  Damaris 
ferve  as  a  patch  to  a  young  rake's  broken  fortune, 
receiving  a  title  in  return  ;  and  fhe  bitterly  reproved 
her  daughter  for  her  filly  timidity  and  want  of  fpirit 
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in  not  encouraging  the  young  lords ;  holding  up 
Anthony  to  her  view  as  a  model  flie  might  be  proud 
to  copy,  as  one  who  never  negle&ed  an  opportunity 
of  advancing  himfelf  in  life,  and  who  would  no 
doubt  end  by  making  a  very  noble  and  advantageous 
alliance  with  one  of  the  great  ladies  with  whom  he 
was  intimate.  Miftrefs  Benfon  quite  believed  all 
her  fon's  wonderful  ftories. 

As  for  Damaris,  flie  was  but  too  happy  to  leave 
London  and  her  fuitors. 

If  her  father  could  but  have  been  with  her,  the 
country  would  have  left  her  nothing  to  defire. 

To  be  fure,  flie  had  to  endure  Miftrefs  Benfon's 
bitter  regrets  at  being  parted  from  Anthony, 
together  with  the  reproaches  which  her  mother 
addrefled  to  her  as  being  the  author  of  their  exile, 
through  the  "  filly "  complaints  flie  had  made  to 
Mafter  Benfon  on  the  fubjed  of  her  brother's 
friends. 

She  predicted  that  Damaris  would  ffdie  an  old 
maid,"  and  Damaris,  with  a  figh,  thought  that  very 
likely  to  be  the  cafe. 

However,  flie  bore  all  Miftrefs  Benfon's  black 
tempers  with  the  moft  dutiful  gentlenefs ;  which 
conduft  only  ferved  to  chafe  her  mother,  who 
would  have  liked  oppofition,  and  a  good  tangible 
subjeft  for  a  quarrel  with  poor  Damaris,  or  with 
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any  one  elfe,  fo  vindictive  did  Hie  feel  at  the 
merchant's  conduit. 

She  declared  that  Matter  Benfon  was  not  worthy 
to  have  fuch  a  fon  as  her  Anthony,  and  that 
his  harftinefs  to  that  "  dear  lamb"  was  heart- 
breaking. 

Now,  in  fpite  of  Silas'  advice,  the  merchant  had 
twice  paid  the  debts  of  that  "fpirited"  young  man. 
He,  wretched  being,  rapidly  fped  from  bad  to 
worfe.  Loft  in  foul  and  body,  in  health  and  wealth, 
his  end  was  drawing  near. 

He  had  never  been  either  robuft  or  good- 
looking  :  he  became  the  wreck  of  his  puny  felf. 
Hollow-eyed,  with  lank  cheeks,  parched  lips,  and 
lurking  fever,  a  racking  cough  ftiook  him  roughly. 
Still  he  followed,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  his  old 
courfe  of  life.  He  ftill  decked  himfelf  in  magni- 
ficent array,  tawdry,  and  exaggerated ;  he  ftill 
feafted  and  gambled  ;•  he  ftill,  with  vain  hopes, 
played  the  hanger-on  to  men  of  high  ftation, 
making  himfelf  ufeful  to  them  to  gain  their  favour. 

After  a  night  pafled  in  frightful  diffipation,  he 
awoke  late  in  the  day  to  behold  his  pillow  covered 
with  blood.  The  miferable  rake  had  broken  a 
blood- veflel ;  his  doom  was  figned. 

Miftrefs  Benfon  and  Damaris  nurfed  him  tenderly, 
whilft  his  mind  turned  peevifhly  from  the  prefent 
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to  a  vifionary  future,  in  which,  ftrong  and  well, 
he  was  to  refume  his  paft  frantic  mode  of  living. 

The  merchant  had  caufed  his  fon  to  be  brought 
to  his  own  dwelling,  as  he  would  never  allow 
his  wife  and  his  dear  Damaris  to  fet  foot  in 
fuch  a  den  of  vice  as  was  Anthony  Benfon's  late 
abode. 

His  fretful  irritability  was  hard  to  bear,  efpecially 
for  Damaris,  who  was  now  tenfold  her  brother's 
flave ;  whilft  Miftrefs  Benfon,  feeling  no  pity  but 
for  her  "dear  lamb/'  never  fpared  her  daughter, 
or  regarded  the  wafte  of  ftrength  fhe  was  going 
through. 

At  length,  worn  out  and  dying,  Anthony  was 
not  able  to  leave  his  bed  ;  by  the  fide  of  which 
tailors  and  jewellers  received  audiences  and  orders. 
Thefe  orders  were  contradi&ed  by  the  merchant  as 
the  tradefmen  left  the  houfe  ;  he  telling  them,  with 
grief,  of  his  fon's  dangerous  ftate. 

Anthony  died  with  his  whole  heart  and  foul  fixed 
m  this  world's  greateft  vanities. 

Panting,  hardly  able  to  draw  his  breath,  but 
gently  fanned  by  weeping  Damaris,  his  agony  had 
begun — was  drawing  to  a  clofe.  A  black  velvet 
hat,  with  gold  band  and  taflel  and  long  blue 
feather,  a  new  purchafe,  refted  on  his  bed.  Befide 
it  lay  feveral  fplendid  fwords  from  which  to  choofe, 
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together  with  a  weighty  gold  chain,  and  a  maflive 
pair  of  filver  fpurs. 

In  his  yellow  (keleton  hands  he  held  a  pair  of 
fcented,  fringed  gloves,  which  he  declared  in 
peevifh,  feeble  tones  to  be  far  too  large  for  him  ; 
then  curfed  the  glove-maker  for  a  fool ;  and  fo  died. 

Silas  had  been  right  in  his  furmife. 

After  his  fon's  death,  Matter  Benfon,  afflidted 
in  foul,  turned  towards  Barnftarke  for  comfort, 
begging  him  to  be  to  him  the  fon  he  had  longed 
for,  and  thus  to  efface  from  his  mind  the  grievous 
remembrance  of  Anthony's  death  and  thrown- 
away  life. 

Silas  afked  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  the 
merchant's  fon.  His  heart  expanded  with  fecret 
joy  at  this  adoption ;  he  readily  promifed  to  be  as 
a  brother  to  Damaris,  and  to  ftand  in  her  father's 
ftead  at  his  demife. 

This  was  a  glorious  event  wherewith  to  enrich 
his  diary.  He  now  beheld  himfelf  well  launched, 
and  fteadily  failing  on  the  fea  that  was  to  lead  to 
fortune. 

There  was  no  wavering  or  turning  about  Barn- 
ftarke. As  he  began  life,  fo  he  continued  it ; 
fteadily,  perfeveringly,  without  faintnefs  or  weari- 
nefs,  never  led  away  by  feeling  :  a  cold,  calculating 
man  of  bufinefs  was  he. 
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From  year  to  year  his  brow  grew  heavier,  his 
mouth  firmer,  his  eyes  more  downcaft ;  and  yet 
with  thofe  fhaded,  dark  gray  eyes  he  beheld  every 
turn,  change,  and  expreflion  in  the  face  of  other 
men, 

From  year  to  year  his  heart  became  harder,  his 
love  of  gain  greater,  his  confcience  more  and  more 
his  flave. 

«fc>  \S,  -J/ 
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The  troubles  in  England  were  beginning :  civil 
war  was  at  hand. 

Thofe  troubles  and  that  war,  together  with  their 
caufes,  are  too  well  known  to  render  their  hiftory 
neceflary  in  this  tale. 

Silas  Barnftarke  heard  men  talk  of  turmoils  and 
difturbance,  but  he  took  very  little  heed  of  the 
matter. 

So  that  commerce  fhould  continue  in  a  flourilhing 
ftate,  he  cared  very  little  whether  monarchy  or 
republic.  King  or  Cromwell,  parliament  or  army, 
fhould  have  the  upper  hand. 

Silas  Barnftarke  was  to  Silas  Barnftarke  the  only 
being  worthy  of  intereft  and  confideration  :  fo  that 
his  affairs  profpered  he  did  not  care  how  the  reft  of 
the  world  wagged. 

He  had,  however,  fallen  into  Puritanic  views  and 
modes  ;  not  through  any  feelings  either  religious 
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or  political,  but  becaufe  that  party  were  demure  and 
fteady,  and  their  drefs  and  ways  tallied  with  his 
ideas.  He  was  at  this  time  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  robuft,  with  fomewhat  of  a  ftoop  about  his 
burly  fhoulders ;  well-fhaped  legs  and  feet,  and  a 
ferious,  rather  faturnine  expreffion  of  countenance. 

His  brown  hair  was  clipped  fo  clofe,  that  his 
fmall  ears  looked  quite  large ;  whilft  his  dark  beard 
was  clofe-fhaven,  leaving  a  black  fhade  over  thofe 
parts  of  his  face  where  it  fliould  have  grown. 

He  ftill  dreffed  in  iron-gray,  with  plain  collar 
and  cuffs  ;  he  wore,  moreover,  a  high-crowned 
black  hat,  with  black  band  and  taflel,  and  a  heavy 
iron  mounted  fword  hanging  at  his  fide  in  a  calf- 
fkin  belt. 

Miftrefs  Benfon  was  no  more. 

Anthony 's  death  had  thrown  her  into  an  ill  ftate 
of  health,  from  which  flhe  had  never  recovered. 

Damaris  had  watched  her  as  tenderly  as  fhe  had 
done  poor  Anthony. 

The  lofs  of  her  mother  left  her  penfive  and 
melancholy,  wrapped  up  in  her  father;  who, 
leaving  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  Barn- 
ftarke,  his  partner,  gave  himfelf  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  calm  old  age,  in  the  fociety  of 
Damaris  and  of  fome  of  the  friends  of  his  youth. 
His  chief  pleafure  lay  in  doing  good  with  his  vaft 
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fortune ;  and  in  this  his  daughter  feconded  him. 
Her  young  days  were  over,  fhe  being  then  thirty 
years  of  age ;  her  health  was  delicate,  her  fpirit  fad. 
She  was  the  vidtim  of  her  mother's  foolifh  weak- 
nefs  for  Anthony,  and  confequent  negled  of  her ; 
the  naturally  gentle  and  meek  heart  which  fhe 
poflefled  having  been  crufhed  and  lowered  from  her 
childhood  upwards.  For  the  firft  time  in  her  life 
fhe  felt  at  reft.  Her  only  wifti  was  to  be  the 
folace  of  her  father's  laft  days,  and  then  to  follow 
him  to  another  world. 

Walter  Barnftarke,  in  his  country  retreat,  had 
heard,  as  well  as  others,  rumours  of  troubles ;  but 
his  mind  remained  calm  and  unmoved. 

He  had  been  fteadily  purfuing  his  duties  as 
parifh  prieft. 

His  old  friend  and  tutor  had  refigned  his  living, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  Sir  John  Lovell ;  and  that 
living  was  by  Sir  John  given  to  Walter,  to  his 
unfpeakable  happinefs. 

What  greater  delight  could  he  have,  than  to  find 
himfelf  paftor  of  the  much  loved  village  in  which 
he  had  dwelt  from  childhood  ? 

The  good  old  Vicar  lived  with  him,  and  Walter 
felt  true  pleafure  in  folacing  the  age  of  the  man 
who  had  fo  kindly  watched  over  his  youth. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Walter's  days 
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pafled  by  in  one  continued  fete  ;  or  that  his  flock 
were  fo  many  paftoral  perfections  continually  piping 
and  dancing ;  offering  flowers  and  fruits,  lambs  and 
doves,  to  their  Vicar ;  their  hearts  overflowing  with 
innocence  and  gratitude ;  their  manners  tinged 
with  ruftic  coynefs,  the  amiable  coynefs  of  Florian's 
fhepherds  and  fhepherdeffes. 

No  !  things  were  not  on  that  wife. 

Walter  found  wickednefs,  ingratitude,  rudenefs, 
and  overreaching  among  fome  of  his  flock ;  though 
it  muft  be  owned  that  thefe  were  the  exceptions. 
Still,  fome  among  them  would  repay  his  favours 
by  grafping  for  more  ;  others,  knowing  the  kind- 
nefs  of  his  heart,  would  try  and  impofe  upon 
him  :  but  here  his  prudence  would  ftep  in  and 
defeat  them. 

For  fome  among  his  parifhioners  his  tender 
pity  was  moved  by  their  patiently-borne  poverty, 
ficknefs,  and  misfortunes ;  for  fome,  by  their 
ignorant,  dogged  vice  ;  for  others,  by  their  per- 
fevering  wickednefs. 

Walter  did  not  ftart  by  fuppofing  all  men  but 
himfelf  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  damnation ;  confequently 
towards  the  meaneft  of  his  flock  his  manner  was 
gentle  and  humble ;  whilft,  with  the  moft  vicious, 
there  was  no  fuperiority  of  confcious  virtue  about 
him.   He  never  arrogantly  taught,  or  fupercilioufly 
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dogmatifed  :  his  teaching  was  meek  ;  but  with  his 
kind  voice,  and  tender  eyes,  he  feldom  failed  in 
turning  men  from  their  evil  ways. 

At  all  hours  of  the  night,  as  well  as  of  the  day, 
he  was  ready  at  the  call  of  any  who  needed  him. 
He  was  not  one  of  thofe  hard  or  carelefs  men  who, 
heedlefs  of  the  feelings  of  weeping  mourners,  will 
keep  a  poor  perfon's  funeral  waiting ;  whilft  the 
clerk  wonders  where  cc  our  parfon  he9"  and  the  fexton 
fays  :  ' c  dangd  if  I  had'nt  better  give  9un  a  call  ! " 

Neither  was  he  one  of  thofe  who  grumble  at  all 
duty  that  happens  to  interfere  with  their  purfuits  ; 
as  if  pleafure  was  to  be  their  vocation,  duty  an 
unpleafant  exception. 

His  parifli  was  large,  many  houfes  lying  wide 
apart  and  fcattered  ;  but  he  knew  every  one  among 
his  parifhioners,  their  hiftories,  their  forrows,  and 
their  various  charadters. 

He  well  knew  who  among  them  had  to  be  aroufed 
from  killing  apathy ;  whofe  miftaken  zeal  and 
fervour  was  to  be  repreft ;  the  fins  that  were  to 
be  conquered,  and  the  virtues  that  were  to  be 
encouraged. 

Great  care  too  he  gave  to  the  children.  He 
knew  them  all ;  had  chriftened  moft  of  them  ;  and 
looked  upon  them  as  young  lambs  to  be  kept  from 
ravening  wolves. 
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Walter  Barnftarke's  wants  were  few.  Strong, 
but  homely  clothing,  wholefome  food,  and  a  few 
works  by  good  old  authors ;  thefe  were  the  only 
things  on  which  money  was  fpent  for  his  own  ufe. 

All  the  reft  went  to  the  poor,  or  in  comforts  for 
his  old  tutor. 

The  little  bag  containing  the  three  hundred 
pounds  which  his  brother  Silas  had  coveted,  but 
which  Sir  John  Lovell  gave  to  him,  was  kept  as  a 
precious  ftore,  to  be  had  recourfe  to  as  charity 
might  demand. 

Walter  had  taken  Joanna  Elderfield,  then  a 
widow,  to  live  at  the  vicarage ;  where  flie  did  her 
beft  to  make  her  beloved  and  venerated  fofter-fon 
comfortable,  and  to  repay  his  kindnefs  by  her  care. 

Walter  was  ftrong  and  aftive,  though  rather 
flenderly  built.  His  beauty  lay  in  the  angelic 
expreflion  that  always  decked  his  countenance. 
His  hair  was  light-brown  and  fomewhat  long, 
according  to  the  fafhion  of  the  times ;  whilft  he 
wore  his  beard  in  a  point,  and  his  mouftaches 
fedately  drooping  :  not  turned  up  and  ftarched,  like 
thofe  of  the  gay  men  and  foldiers  of  the  day. 

At  the  firft  glance,  it  was  impoffible  not  to  fee 
that  he  was  thoroughly  a  gentleman  in  appearance, 
mind,  and  manners ;  his  coarfe  black  garments 
ferving  but  to  fet  off  his  gentle  blood  inftead  of 
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hiding  it.  His  whole  bearing  and  demeanour  were 
fo  holy  and  reverend,  that  for  any  woman  to  have 
looked  on  him  fave  as  on  a  man  to  be  refpeded  and 
honoured,  as  one  fet  apart  for  a  pure  and  facred  life, 
would  have  been  a  hideous  defecration. 

War  had  no  fooner  burft  out  in  England,  than 
Sir  John  Lovell's  eldeft  fon  Robert,  leaving  France, 
where  much  of  his  time  was  pafled,  hied  him  home 
to  take  part  in  the  fray,  by  joining  the  king's  noble, 
gallant,  brave,  but  undifciplined  and  helter-fkelter 
army.  With  fuch  a  field  before  him,  Robert  Lovell 
could  not  remain  idle,  with  his  fword  in  the  fcabbard. 
He  had  inherited  his  mother's  vivacious  French 
blood.  He  pofleffed  a  boiling  courage,  a  reftlefs 
dispofition,  a  great  love  of  adventure,  a  heart  full 
of  loyalty  to  his  king,  as  well  as  of  a  fovereign 
contempt  for  fc  thofe  canting  curs  "  the  Puritans. 

Robert  Lovell  was  light,  aftive,  and  wiry.  He 
fhould  have  been  extraordinarily  handfome  ;  but  the 
fmall-pox,  which  he  took  during  boyhood,  had 
blurred  his  features,  and  left  marks  not  to  be  effaced, 
marring  the  beauty  of  his  face ;  his  large  and 
fparkling  black  eyes  being  all  that  were  left  to  tell 
what  he  might  have  been. 

This  misfortune  did  not  damp  Lovell's  gay  and 
happy  fpirit.  He  wore  his  long  fword  with  an  air  ; 
put  on .  his  wide-brimmed  hat  gallantly ;  trimmed 
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his  "  royale "  to  the  proper  length,  breadth,  and 
point ;  flarched,  turned  up,  and  combed  out  the 
tips  of  his  black  mouftaches  in  French  ftyle ; 
rumpled  his  boot-top  with  careful  careleffnefs  ;  and 
carried  himfelf  with  an  upright,  eafy  grace,  very 
pleafing  to  Lady  Lo veil's  maternal  pride. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Robert  tried  to  perfuade 
Francis  to  beftir  himfelf,  and  to  take  a  part  in  the 
conteft  between  the  King  and  Parliament. 

Francis  vowed  that  nought  on  earth  would  induce 
him  to  take  fo  much  trouble,  whilft  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  live  quietly  at  home. 

It  was  not  that  Francis  lacked  courage  ;  he  had 
more  than  an  ordinary  fliare  of  good,  old-fafhioned 
Englifh  valour  :  that  fturdy  valour,  unflinching  and 
cool,  that  performed  fuch  mighty  feats  in  the  hard 
times  of  the  Peninfular  war,  and  in  the  gallant  fea- 
fights  of  yore ;  that  dogged,  unpretending  valour 
that  kept  mighty  hofts  at  bay,  and  tore  the  great 
Napoleon's  fceptre  from  his  hand  ;  that  manly  qua- 
lity which  fome  men,  now-a-days,  pretend  to  look 
down  upon  as  barbarous  and  cc  unintelleftual"  It  is 
an  ill  fign  for  a  country  when  even  one  man  can  be 
found  degenerate  enough  to  look  contemptuoufly 
on  fo  diftinguifhing  a  national  virtue  as  that  grand 
old  Englifh  valour. 

To  return, — 
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Francis,  though  as  brave  as  a  lion,  was  fo  fupinely 
lazy  that  the  a<5tive  life  of  a  campaigner  would  have 
been,  to  him,  one  long  torture. 

Up  by  day-break,  long  marches,  hard  fare,  out 
in  all  weathers  ;  thefe  things  would  not  have  tallied 
with  the  ideas  of  eafy  Francis,  whofe  father  had 
never  had  caufe  to  quarrel  with  him  fave  on  the 
fubjed:  of  lying  in  bed  in  the  morning  :  a  foft 
indulgence  congenial  to  the  boy's  foul.  Francis  was 
always  too  lazy  to  go  to  bed  at  night ;  and  too 
lazy  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  morning. 

He  loved  to  ftroll  about  the  country  or  lie  on 
the  grafs  in  the  fine  long  fummer  days  ;  to  fit  in 
the  chimney  corner  looking  at  the  embers,  when 
the  wind  was  roaring,  and  the  rain  or  fnow  was  falling ; 
but  for  all  a6tivity  he  had  an  inherent  averfion ! 

Imagine  what  fort  of  a  campaigner  he  would  have 
made ! 

Francis  faid,  truly,  that  if  the  rebels  fhould  ever 
dare  to  attack  the  houfe,  he  would  lofe  the  laft  drop 
of  his  blood  in  the  defence  of  it  ;  but  as  for  running 
after  them  from  the  Land's-end  to  John-o-Groat's 
he  would  rather  leave  that  amufement  to  his  brother. 

Robert,  burning  to  join  his  Majefty's  forces, 
was  bufy  from  morning  till  night  in  hurrying  on 
his  preparations. 

Sir  John  Lovell  was  at  all  the  expenfe  of  the 
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expedition.  His  fon  fucceeded  in  levying  twenty 
ftrong  young  men  from  among  the  villagers ;  and 
thefe,  together  with  himfelf,  two  nephews  of  Sir 
Peter  Markeham,  three  more  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen,  and  five  young  fquires  from  neigh- 
bouring eftates,  with  their  fervants,  raifed  the  force 
to  the  number  of  forty  men. 

Robert  Lovell,  with  Sir  Peter's  nephews,  who 
had  ferved  abroad,  worked  moft  diligently  in 
trying  to  give  his  little  troop  fome  flight  military 
knowledge,  before  they  left  their  homes.  His 
patience  was  rewarded,  in  fo  far  that  they  fired  with 
fome  little  degree  of  precifion,  and  learnt  to  handle 
their  fwords  pretty  vigoroufly.  The  reft  would, 
he  hoped,  be  foon  picked  up  when  once  they  joined 
King  Charles's  army. 

Lady  Lovell  beheld  all  thefe  preparations  with 
chivalrous  delight ;  though,  at  times,  her  heart  fank 
when  fhe  looked  at  her  fon  and  thought  that  he 
might  perhaps  fall  in  a6lion. 

She  lamented  over  Francis's  lack  of  fpirit,  telling 
him  that  he  was : 

ff  Un  gros  Jean  Boul  petri  de  plomb  !" 

Francis,  at  this  compliment,  would  laugh,  kifs  his 
mother,  and  tell  her  that  when  Robert  was  with 
the  army,  fhe  would  be  very  glad  to  have  <c  Johnny 
Bull"  at  home  with  her. 
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Lady  Lovely  patting  his  heavy  fhoulder  with  her 
little  white  hand,  would  reply  : 

f  c  Tu  as  raifon,  mon  fils,"  and  then  turn  her 
thoughts  to  warlike  Robert. 

She  felt  mod  tendernefs  towards  Francis,  fo 
kind,  fo  eafy-tempered  and  domeftic ;  but  her  heart 
beat  with  pride  at  Robert's  accomplifhments  and 
martial  turn  of  mind. 

It  was  on  a  golden  autumn  morning  that  Robert 
Lovell's  comrades  met  together  in  a  meadow  at  the 
end  of  Sir  John  Lovell's  garden,  muftering  for 
their  departure.  The  twenty  young  villagers  were 
all  armed  with  cuirafles  and  fteel  caps,  carbines, 
piftols,  and  long  ftraight  fwords ;  they  were  mounted 
on  ftrong  gray  horfes  ;  and  very  determined,  fturdy- 
looking  young  men  were  they. 

Robert  Lovell,  in  high  fpirits,  armed  with 
fplendid  corflet,  fword  and  piftols,  which  he 
had  brought  from  Paris,  mounted  his  pawing, 
foaming  fteed.  The  animal  champed  the  long 
bit,  and  threw  his  foam  aloft;  his  long  waving 
mane  hung  like  filver  from  his  arching  neck ; 
he  tofled  his  fmall  fine  head,  and  opened  his 
red  noftrils ;  whilft  his  rich  dark  eyes  ftione 
like  fire. 

The  gentlemen  of  Lovell's  little  force,  well  armed 
and  mounted,  fat  on  horfeback  around  him ;  fine 
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and  gallant  young  men,  ready— like  moft  of  the 
Jroyalifts,  too  ready — for  the  fight. 

In  air  and  daring,  however,  neither  they  nor 
their  fteeds  were  to  be  compared  to  Robert  and  his 
fiery  gray. 

Belide  LovelPs  horfe  gambolled  his  dog  Bayard, 
a  fplendid  creature  between  the  blood-hound  and 
the  maftiff,  finely  marked  with  black,  which  fhaded 
bff  into  his  tawny  coat. 

Bayard,  raifing  himfelf  on  his  hind  legs,  refted 
his  fore-paws  on  his  mafter's  ftirrup  and  licked  his 
hand ;  then  bounded  off,  barked,  and  ran  back,  as 
though  he  were  eager  to  depart. 

Sir  John,  with  Lady  Lovell  and  Francis,  ftood 
beneath  the  porch;  befide  Francis  fat  his  black 
Igrayhound,  Lazy  :  fo  named  by  Lady  Lovell  at  poor 
Francis'  expenfe. 

Sir  John  looked  grave ;  Lady  LovelPs  face  was 
flufhed,  and  her  fine  eyes  fparkled  with  excitement ; 
Francis  fmiled,  but  his  countenance  was  fad  beneath 
his  fmile. 

The  moment  for  marching  had  arrived. 

Robert  fhook  hands  with  his  father  and  brother  ; 
he  had  tenderly  embraced  his  mother  before  he 
mounted. 

"  Adieu  cf  Farewell fC  Heaven  blefs  thee, 
i  my  fon  ! " 
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Thefe  words  refounded  in  eager  tones,  whilft 
Robert's  friends  raifed  their  hats  ;  then,  with  clang 
of  arms  and  hoofs,  they  difappeared  behind  the  tall 
yew-hedge. 

Anon  they  were  once  more  vilible  in  the 
meadow. 

Robert  and  his  gentlemen  waved  their  hats  ;  and 
putting  themfelves  at  the  head  of  their  men,  who 
followed  by  twos,  the  little  troop  turned  to  the  left 
and  were  feen  no  more  ;  though  the  ring  of  their 
arms  and  the  tread  of  their  horfes  were  long  heard 
as  they  went  down  the  rough,  narrow  lane  that  led 
from  the  houfe. 

Sir  John  Lovell  folded  his  arms  and  caft  down 
his  eyes  as  he  liftened  to  the  found  of  the  departing 
men  and  fteeds ;  Lady  Lovell  hid  her  face  on 
Francis'  ftioulder  and  wept  bitterly,  with  many 
exclamations,  whilft  he  put  his  arm  around  his 
mother,  and  unconfcioufly  hummed  a  royalift 
tune. 

As  the  laft  man  quitted  the  meadow,  Lazy, 
raifing  his  fine  head  towards  heaven,  howled  in  long 
and  melancholy  tones. 

Juft  then  Bayard  burft  through  the  hedge,  licked 
Sir  John's  hand,  and  laid  his  head  fondly  againft  Lady 
Lovell.  Francis  patted  and  careffed  him  ;  the  dog, 
with  drooping  ears,  trotted  off,  cleared  the  low, 
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wide  yew-hedge  at  the  end  of  the  garden  and  dis- 
appeared. 

A  fhudder  ran  through  Sir  John  Lovell's  frame  ; 
he  knew  not  why. 

By  degrees  the  found  of  iron  and  hoofs  ceafed. 

In  front  of  the  houfe  were  to  be  feen  the  marks 
of  impatient  horfes'  feet,  but  horfes  and  riders  were 
gone. 

The  frefh  autumn  wind  ruffled  the  ruflet  trees  ; 
the  diftant  river  fhone  like  a  huge  golden  fnake 
beneath  the  fun  ;  the  light  douds  failed  rapidly, 
blown  along  by  the  healthy  breeze  ;  the  robins 
finging  the  while  with  all  the  glee  of  their  little 
hearts,  and  the  bells  of  a  diftant  team  jangling 
pleafantly  as  the  fturdy  nags  drew  a  heavy  wain 
towards  the  market- town. 

Without  Robert  Lovell,  his  father's  houfe  feemed 
melancholy  and  filent. 

There  had  been  of  late  fo  much  ftir  and  buftle 
about  his  levy,  and  drilling  of  men  and  breaking 
of  horfes  ;  his  friends  riding  over  to  help  him,  and 
to  dine  or  fup  with  him  ;  whilft  he  himfelf  was  fo 
lively,  merry,  and  full  of  fpirit,  that  now  that  he 
was  gone,  and  all  things  in  the  family  had  refumed 
their  accuftomed  tenour,  he  was  miffed,  as  the 
brilliant  funfhine  is  miffed  when  hidden  by  a  dark 
cloud. 

1  2 
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Lady  Lovell  found  the  day  of  her  fon's  departure 
long  and  weary.  To  try  and  diftradt  her  thoughts 
fhe  went  to  fee  her  friends,  the  Markehams.  Their 
chaplain,  Father  Humphries,  employed  his  kind 
nature  and  religious  foul  in  trying  to  point  out 
confolations  to  her ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain  :  her 
heart  fank  within  her ;  her  light  fpirits  were  chilled, 
and  a  nervous  dread  of  fome  unknown  misfortune 
took  poffefTion  of  her  mind. 

Lady  Lovell  laughed  at  herfelf  for  her  weaknefs* 
but  jfhe  could  not  fhake  it  off. 

She  flept  but  little,  and  arofe  next  day  reftlefs, 
agitated,  and  ftill  haunted  by  vague  terrors. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  day,  being  that  which 
followed  Robert's  departure,  Sir  John  Lovell  and 
Francis  were  in  the  bowling-green  diverting  them- 
felves  with  a  game  at  bowls,  whilft  Lady  Lovell 
walked  to  and  fro  watching  the  players,  and  Lazy 
ftretched  at  full  length  in  the  rays  of  the  fetting  fun 
compofed  himfelf  to  fleep. 

The  fun  was  finking  lower  and  lower  ;  the  fhades 
caft  by  the  bowls  were  very  long,  and  the  game  was 
drawing  to  a  clofe. 

Sir  John  Lovell,  fhading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
looked  at  the  crimfon  fun,  as  Francis  was  picking 
up  a  bowl. 

Lady  Lovell  was  looking  in  another  direction,  at 
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the  young  moon  and  her  attendant  ftar,  rifing  in 
the  lilac  heaven,  whofe  atmofphere  appeared  fo 
delicate  and  cold  when  contrafted  with  the  burning, 
glowing  fky  around  the  finking  fun. 

Both  Sir  John  and  his  wife  were  thinking  of 
Robert,andLady  Lovell  fighed  at  the  thought  of  him. 

At  that  inftant  the  fun  dipped  behind  a  large 
cloud,  which  fiiaded  him  from  view  like  a  huge 
black  pall,  hung  up  fold  upon  fold. 

Lazy  ran  cowering  to  his  mafter,  drawing  his 
curved  tail  between  his  legs  and  uttering  a  long 
and  melancholy  howl. 

Lady  Lovell's  flefti  curdled,  fhe  knew  not  why  ; 
fhe  feized  her  hufband's  arm,  and  whifpered  with 
white  and  trembling  lips  : 

U  Robert,  n'eft  plus !  " 

Sir  John  laughed  and  called  her  fuperftitious,  but 
his  voice  faltered,  and  the  game  at  bowls  was  left 
unfinifhed. 

Throughout  the  clear  moonlight  night  the  black 
greyhound  howled  difmally,  whilft  owls  flew  againft 
the  windows  with  boding  cries. 

Thefe  founds  fpread  difmay  over  the  minds  of 
Sir  John  Lo veil's  houfehold. 

One  and  all,  with  voices  full  of  awe,  predi&ed 
that  fome  great  evil  was  about  to  befall  their 
mailer's  family. 
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Lady  Lovell  arofe  the  following  day  weary 
through  lack  of  reft,  difpirited,  nervous  and 
anxious,  unable  to  compofe  her  mind,  or  to  fettle  to 
her  ufual  purfuits. 

Sir  John  felt  uneafy,  but  ftrove  to  divert  his 
mind  by  hard  exercife  with  his  hawks  over  the  far- 
fpreading  downs. 

Francis  fat  in  the  porch  with  Lazy  befide  him. 

He  read  one  of  Ben  Jonfon's  plays,  dozing 
between  whiles,  and  enjoying  the  warm  rays  of  the 
autumn  fun. 

Thefe  three  fat  together  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  but  their  fpirits  were  fad. 

They  all  thought  of  Robert,  all  wiflied  to  talk  of 
him,  but  none  dared  to  begin  the  fubjedt. 

A  gloom  had  fettled  over  them,  which  they  could 
neither  account  for  nor  fhake  off. 

At  nightfall  the  found  of  heavy  wheels  was 
heard- 

The  found  ceafed — giving  way  to  that  of  a  horfe 
trotting  towards  the  houfe.  It  continued  to 
approach — then  flopped  before  the  door. 

Sir  John  and  his  wife  held  their  breath  :  Francis 
went  to  the  window. 

cc  Young  Theobald  Markeham  !  "  he  cried,  and 
the  loud  ringing  of  the  door-bell  followed  his 
words. 
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cc  Ah,  ciel!  il  eft  mort  !  il  eft  mort !  99  groaned 
Lady  Lovell,  wringing  her  hands. 

Francis  left  the  room  to  meet  young  Markeham. 
He  was  the  youngeft  of  Sir  Peter  Markeham 's 
nephews;  one  of  thofe  who  had  joined  Robert 
LovelPs  expedition. 

fc  Dead  ?  "  inquired  Francis,  with  hufky  voice,  in 
an  under  tone. 

Cf  Alas  ! 99  replied  Markeham. 

Cf  Where  did  you  leave  him,  Sir  ? 99 

"  I  have  efcorted  his  body,  night  and  day,  and 
brought  him  home.  We  could  find  nought  but  a 
wagon  to  carry  his  corpfe.  He  died  the  night 
before  laft,  Sir,  like  a  brave  and  loyal  gentleman  !  " 

Lady  Lovell,  in  fpite  of  Sir  John's  efforts  to 
prevent  her,  ruftied  from  the  room,  and  reached  the 
hall  as  Theobald  Markeham  uttered  thefe  words. 

She  clafped  her  hands  tightly  together,  ftretching 
them  at  arm's  length  before  her  ;  uttered  one  loud, 
ringing,  piercing  ftiriek,  and  ran  from  the  houfe, 
followed  by  the  three  men. 

"Robert!  Robert!  ou  es  tu?  Ou  avez  vous 
porte  mon  fils  ?  "  ftie  cried,  in  heart-rending  tones. 

Befide  the  open  gate  at  the  end  of  the  terrace  on 
which  the  houfe  ftood,  was  a  low  wagon.  On  one  fide 
of  it  fat  LovelPs  fervant  on  horfeback,  holding  the 
dead  man's  gray  fteed. 
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A  large  brown  cloak  covered  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon. 

Beneath  this  cloak  the  outline  of  a  human  figure 
ftretched  at  full  length  was  vifible. 

Lady  Lovell  with  trembling  frantic  grafp  feized 
the  covering,  and  tore  it  afide. 

There  was  a  deathlike  filence  on  all  around. 
Lady  Lovell  ftood  with  rigid  limbs,  pale,  haggard 
face,  and  half-opened  lips,  her  burning,  motionlefs 
eyes  fixed  on  her  fon's  ghaftly  countenance  :  in  one  of 
her  clenched  hands  (he  held  a  part  of  the  cloak  that 
covered  him ;  the  other  fhe  prefled  againft  her 
breaft. 

The  tears  trickled  down  Sir  John's  brown  cheeks 
and  wetted  his  grey  mouftaches,  as  he  looked  on  his 
firft-born  ftretched  before  him,  dead  and  ftark. 

Robert  Lovell  lay  as  he  had  fallen,  in  his  bright 
cuirafs  and  buff  jerkin.  His  head,  thrown  back, 
unfupported  by  cufhion  or  pillow,  looked  menacing 
even  in  death,  his  black  hair  and  beard  contrafting 
with  the  deadly  whitenefs  of  his  face  ;  whilft  his  half- 
clofed  eyes  and  hanging  jaw  added  to  the  horror  of 
his  appearance.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  filver- 
mounted  piftol ;  and  by  his  fide  lay  faithful 
Bayard,  dead  and  cold,  covered  with  blood  and  duft, 
his  beautiful  head  fupported  by  his  beloved  matter's 
(boulder. 
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Lady  Lovell  gazed  long  on  this  fad  fpe6tacle ; 
looking  as  though  her  gleaming  eyes  would  never 
clofe  again.  Suddenly  her  head  fell  backwards  ;  her 
clenched  hands  relaxed  their  grafp ;  her  knees  gave 
way  beneath  her  :  fhe  was  finking  to  the  earth. 

Francis  and  young  Markeham  fupported  her. 

Her  face  was  as  pale  as  her  dead  fon's ;  a  deep 
fwoon  had  come  over  her,  and  fhrouded  her  fenfes 
from  her  crufhing  agony. 

Lady  Lovell  was  carried  to  her  room,  where 
Lady  Markeham  foon  appeared  to  watch  over 
her  during  the  night  : — the  long  and  fearful  night 
through  which  fhe  wept  befide  Robert's  corpfe, 
holding  his  cold  hand  between  hers ;  the  long  and 
fearful  night,  during  which  grief  and  horror  turned 
her  dark  locks  to  fnowy  white. 

It  was  but  two  days  before  that  Lady  Lovell  had 
feen  the  fon  who  now  lay  cold  and  ftiff  with  the  cold 
ftiffnefs  of  death,  full  of  health,  life,  ftrength  and 
manly  daring,  departing  on  his  loyal  expedition. 

Robert  and  his  friends  had  left  their  homes  with 
merry  hearts,  fully  perfuaded  that  the  royal  army 
which  they  were  to  join,  would  very  fpeedily  bring 
the  King  <c  to  his  own  again/' 

The  expedition  was  quite  a  party  of  pleafure. 

The  gentlemen  rode  together  at  fome  little  dif- 
tance  from  the  men,  who  were  put  under  the  com- 
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mand  of  Robert's  old  fervant,  in  the  new  capacity 
of  fergeant.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  reft 
of  the  fervants,  with  the  led  horfes  and  their  mailers' 
light  baggage. 

As  they  went,  Lovell  and  his  allies  laughed, 
talked,  fang,  and  recounted  their  adventures ;  the 
young  fquires,  who  had  never  left  England,  liftening 
with  eager  ears  to  the  tales  told  by  Robert  and  the 
Markehams  concerning  the  various  events  that  befel 
them  in  foreign  lands.  Then  came  the  mid-day 
halt,  the  merry  dinner,  the  reft  for  man  and  horfe ; 
then  the  muttering  and  mounting  to  continue  the 
march. 

Over  hill  and  dale  tjiey  rode  ;  over  commons, 
through  woods  ;  between  hedge-rows  on  which  the 
rich-looking,  tempting  blackberries  hung  fhining 
in  the  fun.  They  pafled  through  murmuring 
ftreams ;  beneath  trees,  the  autumn-tinged  leaves 
of  which,  quivered  in  the  light  breeze. 

As  they  pafled  through  villages,  cottagers  came 
forth  to  fee  them  ride  clattering  by  ;  and  labourers 
flopped  awhile  from  working  to  view  them  from 
the  fields. 

When  they  rode  through  the  country-town  of 
the  fliire  they  were  traverfing,  fome  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  it  cheered  them  loudly  for  cc  true-hearted 
gentlemen,"  calling   out  :    "  Long  life  to  His 
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Majefty  !  "  whilft  others  again  hifled  them,  and 
groaned  at  them  for  royalifts,  fhouting,  "  Down 
with  the  man  of  fin,  down  with  all  tyrants  !"  Lovell 
and  his  cavalcade  trotted  clanking  out  of  the  town, 
having  hurraed  for  His  Majefty  with  his  fupporters, 
treating  his  opponents  with  filent  contempt. 

Thefe  two  parties  wound  up  their  demonftrations, 
when  the  foldiers  had  pa/Ted,  kby  a  fight,  in  which 
many  were  injured,  and  to  which  the  watch  at 
length  put  a  ftop. 

The  little  troop  halted  for  the  night  at  a  fmall 
country- town. 

Then  came  the  rubbing  down  and  cleaning  of 
horfes  ;  the  laughing,  finging  and  whiftling  of 
their  robuft  riders  as  they  tended  them  ;  the  taking 
pofleflion  of  their  quarters,  and  the  eating  the  well- 
earned  fupper  which  crowned  the  day's  march. 

Lovell  and  his  friends,  not  trufting  to  inn  fare, 
had  taken  care  to  provide  themfelves  with  many 
bottles  of  good  wine,  befides  a  fupply  of  large  pies 
and  game. 

Thefe,  with  the  addition  of  frefti  trout  from  the 
river  hard  by,  foaming  jugs  of  home-brewed  fleep- 
inviting  ale,  and  brown  bread  that  fmelt  of  wheat, 
formed  their  repaft. 

Freed  from  cuirafs  and  fword,  with  unbuttoned 
jerkins  and  weary  limbs,  they  fat  them  down  around 
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the  table  to  tafte  the  delight  of  the  firft  brimming 
cup  of  ftrong  ale  after  a  good  day's  work. 

Ah  !  how  little  do  fickly,  bilious-looking  hlafes 
loungers  wot  of  the  charm  of  fuch  a  draught  ! 

Exercife,  hard  exercife,  alone  can  procure  it. 

When  the  pliant  mufcles  are,  one  and  all,  well 
fuppled  with  fuch  exercife;  when  the  fweat  of 
labour  has  flown ;  and  when,  towards  the  clofe  of 
day,  buoyant  frefhnefs  has  given  place  to  a  whole- 
fome  fatigue,  and  that  exhauftion  has  caufed  healthy 
appetite  and  thirft,  then  doth  the  foaming  ale  reftore 
the  man — as  water  doth  the  thirfty  plant. 

It  fpreads  itfelf  over  the  frame  with  genial 
warmth,  and  a  magic  power  of  reftoration  that 
belongs  not  to  wine,  or  to  aught  but  itfelf — to  good 
old  Englifti  ale  ! 

Lounge  on  ye  loungers — drawl  through  your 
day  at  your  club — ftare  with  vacant  gaze  and  fickly 
countenance  from  the  fuperb  windows  thereof — 
take  a  gentle  ride  in  Rotten-row — tempt  your 
fantaftic  appetite  with  rich  difhes — promenade  your 
ennui  on  board  fmooth-water  yachts — talk  detraction 
and  fmall-talk — complain  of  all  things  in  peevifti 
tones — go  on  and  profper,  and  happy  may  you  be  ; 
but  you  will  never  know  the  delight  of  the  firft 
glafs  of  ftrong  ale,  after  a  day  paffed  in  hard  and 
manly  exercife. 
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Neither  do  you  wifh  to  do  fo,  may  be ! 

Our  royalifts  fully  appreciated  it,  and  did  ample 
juftice  to  their  feaft. 

After  fupper  came  the  King's  health,  Prince 
Rupert's  health,  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
befides  many  other  loyal  toafts. 

Wine  and  cards,  finging  and  laughing,  filled  up 
the  evening,  and  it  was  late  when,  after  friendly 
c<  good  nights,"  each  man  fought  his  bed.  Sound 
and  dreamlefs  was  the  fleep  that  fealed  their  eyelids, 
till  the  trumpet  roufed  them  at  break  of  day. 

Then  up  and  to  horfe,  and  a  five-mile  march 
before  breakfaft ;  with  Bayard,  ftrong  and  elaftic, 
bounding  through  the  morning  dew. 

The  eaftern  Iky  was  faffron  and  rofy  when  they 
ftarted,  the  fhadowslong ;  the  diamond  drops  fparkled 
on  grafs  and  fpray ;  fcarcely  vifible  cobwebs  were 
feftooned  from  hedge  to  hedge  ;  birds  were  finging 
and  darting  about,  frefh  and  lively  in  the  early 
morning  air ;  and  labourers  trudged  forth  to  daily  toil. 

Higher  and  higher  arofe  the  fun,  and  the  noon- 
day fhadows  were  fhort  and  ftrongly  marked ; 
labourers  eat  their  plain  fare  beneath  the  hedges  or 
under  fpreading  trees ;  and  our  friends  refted  and 
dined  at  a  gable-ended  village-inn. 

Bayard  with  wiftful  eyes  paraded  round  the  table; 
fed  by  all,  and  yet  unfatisfied. 
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The  fun,  as  one  who  has  paffed  the  prime,  began 
to  decline ;  fhadows  to  lengthen,  and  ftiff-limbed 
labourers  to  regain  their  cots. 

Lovell,  in  jocund  fpirits,  was  the  life  of  his 
party. 

His  father  and  mother  were  thinking  of  him  with 
uneafy  hearts :  fo  different  are  the  feelings  of  thofe 
who  are  left  and  of  thofe  who  go  forth  on  an 
exciting  expedition. 

The  cavalcade  was  within  fix  miles  of  the  town 
at  which  they  were  to  halt  for  the  night,  when, 
three  of  the  fturdy  grays  having  caft  their  fhoes,  it 
was  decreed  by  Lovell,  his  companions  agreeing 
thereto,  that  they  fhould  draw  bridle  at  a  large 
village  through  which  they  were  pafling,  get  the 
horfes  fhod,  take  what  refrefhment  the  place  might 
offer,  and  then,  without  having  difarmed  or  put 
up  their  fteeds,  pufh  on  for  the  town. 

They  expected  to  come  up  with  the  King's  army 
on  the  following  day. 

Lovell,  aftive  and  reftlefs,  leaving  the  command 
of  his  party  to  young  Peter  Markeham,  faid  that 
he  would  go  forward  and  get  everything  in  readinefs 
for  their  arrival. 

He  trotted  off  accordingly,  followed  by  Bayard, 
and  whittling  a  gay  and  lively  air  as  he  went. 

cc  What  are  they  doing  at  home  ? "  he  afked 
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himfelf,  and  the  thought  pafled  from  his  mind  with- 
out an  anfwer. 

His  father  and  brother  were  playing  their  even- 
ing game  at  bowls,  whilft  Lady  Lovell  looked  on, 
and  Lazy  bafked  in  the  evening  fun. 

Between  three  and  four  miles  from  the  village  at 
which  he  had  left  his  companions,  and  at  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  next  village  on  his  road,  Lovell 
efpied,  at  a  fudden  turn  of  the  lane  he  was  follow- 
ing, two  dragoon-fergeants  mounted  on  bay  horfes, 
and  fully  armed  with  cuirafs  and  fteel  cap,  carbine, 
fword  and  piftols. 

Lovell  perceived  at  once  that  thefe  men  belonged 
to  the  Puritan  party.  They  drew  bridle  as  he 
trotted  towards  them,  whittling  to  Bayard  ;  who, 
breaking  through  the  hedge,  leapt  the  bank,  and 
obeying  his  matter's  fignal,  ran  along  by  his  fide. 

The  two  Parliamentary  foldiers  were  bearers  of  a 
verbal  meflage  from  cc  the  General,"  to  be  by  them 
delivered  in  London,  from  whence  they  were  to 
return  with  the  anfwer. 

They  had  diligently  avoided  all  branches  of  the 
royal  army  ;  and  they  now  flopped  to  reconnoitre 
the  approaching  horfeman,  and  to  liften  if  there 
were  any  founds  of  a  party  in  his  rear. 

Lovell  drew  near  them  without  flackening  his 
fpeed,  or  fpeaking  a  word ;  although  called  upon 
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to  halt,  and  to  fay  who  he  was,  and  whither  he  was 
going. 

When  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  cf  dra- 
goniers"  who  had  drawn  their  fwords,  Lovell  drew 
his ;  threw  his  horfe  into  a  gallop,  and  charged 
down  upon  them,  fhouting  Cf  Long  life  to  King 
Charles  ! "  whilft  Bayard  bounded  after  him  with 
flafliing  eyes. 

On  coming  up  with  them,  Lovell  made  a  cut  at 
the  head  of  the  dragoon  who  was  on  his  left-hand 
fide. 

The  foldier  guarded  his  head  and  made  a  thruft 
at  his  foe  with  his  long  ftraight  fword,  which  thruft 
Lovell  parried,  immediately  cutting  at  the  dragoon's 
right  arm  fo  nimbly  and  with  fo  ftunning  an  effedt, 
that  the  blood  gufhed  forth,  and  the  numbed  arm 
refufed  to  wield  the  fword. 

Much  toLovelPs  furprife,  the  Puritan,  being  ambi- 
dexter, fhifted  his  weapon  to  the  left  hand,  attack- 
ing Robert  with  great  vigour  ;  who  was  obliged 
to  put  all  his  fkill  and  quicknefs  of  eye  into 
practice  in  order  to  guard  himfelf  from  the  foldier's 
left-handed  cuts  and  thrufts. 

Meanwhile  faithful  Bayard,  ftrong,  a<5tive  and 
full  of  courage,  kept  the  other  dragoon  at  bay. 
With  a  bound  the  dog  fprung  on  him,  feizing  his 
left  thigh  in  his  hard  white  teeth.    The  terrified 
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horfe  reared  and  plunged,  whilft  his  rider  had  much 
ado  to  keep  his  feat. 

The  foldier,  with  the  iron  pummel  of  his  fword, 
dealt  hard  blows  at  Bayard's  large,  powerful  head  ; 
but  the  brave  dog  only  kept  a  tighter  hold  on  the 
man ;  tearing  his  thigh  favagely,  and  caufing  the 
Puritan  to  roar  with  rage  and  pain.  His  horfe, 
pivotting  round  on  his  hind  legs,  ftarted  off 
furioufly  down  the  lane  ;  the  rider  trying  in  vain 
to  flop  him  and  to  knock  off  Bayard,  who 
refolutely  kept  his  hold  ;  thus  doing  his  mafter 
good  fervice. 

Alas  !  for  brave  and  faithful  Bayard,  ccfans  peur 
et  fans  reproche,"  like  his  great  namefake  !  The 
dragoon  drawing  a  piftol  from  his  holfter,  fired. 
The  ball  entered  poor  Bayard's  ftioulder,  who  let 
go  his  hold  and  fell ;  but  the  noble  dog  rallied  in  a 
moment,  and  with  a  frantic  fpring  and  a  yell  of 
pain,  feized  the  horfe  by  the  nofe.  The  fnorting 
bay  became  unmanageable.  The  foldier  fired 
another  fliot  at  Bayard,  but  miffed  him  ;  when  the 
horfe  with  a  fudden  and  violent  plunge  and  fwerve 
threw  the  Puritan,  who  fell  heavily  to  the  ground ; 
whilft  the  horfe  ran  away  as  well  as  he  was  able, 
toffing  and  ftiaking  his  head  to  free  himfelf  from 
Bayard's  hold. 

The  ftunned  foldier  lay  fenfelefs  on  the  ground ; 
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bleeding  from  the  torn  and  bruifed  wound  caufed 
by  the  dog's  tearing  fangs. 

Lovell  continuing  the  fight  with  the  foe,  and 
finding  it  impofllble  to  come  at  him  with  the 
fword,  drew  forth  a  piftol,  the  foldier  doing  the 
fame. 

The  dragoon  fixing  his  fteady  eye  on  Lovell, 
allowed  him  to  fire  firft.  As  he  did  fo  the  Puritan 
caufed  his  fteed  to  fwerve  and  fo  avoided  the  ball ; 
then,  with  good  aim  and  cool  determination,  de- 
livered his  fire,  and  with  fuch  precifion  as  to  break 
Lovell's  left  arm  juft  below  the  flioulder. 

Without  waiting  to  fee  the  effedl  of  what  he 
had  done,  the  foldier  feized  his  fecond  piftol  and 
fired  again. 

The  ball  pierced  the  cuirafs,  entered  Lovell's 
cheft,  traverfed  his  heart,  and  embedded  itfelf  in 
the  fpine. 

The  gallant  royalift — the  brave  and  loyal  gen- 
tleman— fell  dead  from  his  horfe ;  his  piftol  firmly 
grafped  in  his  right  hand. 

The  dragoon,  without  even  looking  at  him,  feized 
his  enemy's  beautiful  gray  and  trotted  off"  to  look 
after  his  comrade. 

Poor  Bayard  had  held  on  to  the  runaway  horfe, 
till  lofs  of  blood  compelled  him  to  let  go  his 
hold. 
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Slowly,  feebly,  trembling  and  panting  he  returned 
towards  his  m after. 

The  dragoon  was  fo  bufy  in  attempting  to 
fuccour  his  fellow-foldier,  that  he  did  not  fee  bleed- 
ing Bayard  limp  paft.  The  beautiful  dog  gained 
the  fpot  where  lay  the  dead  body  of  Lovell ;  fniffed 
him  and  fcratched  at  his  breaft  with  his  heavy  paw, 
as  though  to  roufe  him  from  his  laft  fleep. 

Finding  that  this  took  no  effed,  Bayard  ftretched 
himfelf  down  befide  his  mafter,  fondly  licking  his 
cheek,  fixing  his  glazed  and  dying  looks  on  him 
with  the  moft  touching  affecftion — and  thus  the 
faithful  animal  breathed  his  laft. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  clank  and  clatter  of 
Lovell's  force  was  heard  down  the  lane,  as  they 
drew  near  the  fpot  where  lay  their  dead  leader. 

The  merry  voices  of  the  royalift  gentlemen,  too, 
might  be  heard,  unconfcious  as  they  were  of  their 
lofs. 

The  two  dragoons  were  between  the  troop  and 
the  body  of  Lovell. 

The  man  who  had  been  attacked  by  Bayard  was 
ftill  lying  fenfelefs ;  the  other,  looking  up  as  he 
heard  the  approach  of  horfe,  beheld  the  cuirafles  of 
the  men  giving  back  the  laft  crimfon  rays  of  the 
fetting  fun. 

Young  Peter  Markeham,  who  rode  in  LovelPs 
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place,  efpied  the  dragoon  ftooping  befide  his  com- 
rade ;  and  his  quick  eye  beheld,  at  the  firft  glance, 
Lovell's  gray  horfe  tied  to  a  bough.  He  alfo  faw 
by  their  colours  that  the  two  men  were  foes. 

"  Gallop  on,  Theobald/'  he  cried,  u  turn  thofe 
curs,  and  prevent  that  rafcaPs  running." 

Theobald,  obeying  his  brother's  order,  cc  turned 
the  curs.'9 

As  he  did  fo,  he  perceived,  fome  two  hundred 
yards  further  on,  a  man  lying  in  the  middle  of 
the  lane. 

His  heart  mifgave  him,  and  he  called  out  to  his 
brother  that  he  feared  Lovell  had  come  to  harm. 

The  troop  trotting  up,  fecured  the  Puritan,  who 
boafted  loudly  of  his  vi&ory  ;  defecrating  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Holy  Bible,  according  to  Puritan 
cuftom,  in  defcribing  the  fight,  and  ufing  the  moll 
facred  names  in  a  difguftingly  familiar  manner. 

LovelPs  followers  flood  about  his  body  in 
forrowful  filence. 

Peter  Markeham  was  the  firft  to  break  it.  He 
fwallowed  the  tears  that  began  to  rife,  and  calling 
forward  a  couple  of  men  he  told  them  to  bind  the 
dragoon  to  a  tree ;  then  bidding  them  all  make 
ready  their  carbines,  he  gave  the  word ;  the  crash- 
ing found  of  the  volley  echoed  through  the  ftill 
evening  air,  and  the  Puritan  had  ceafed  to  breathe. 
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He  died  loudly  raving  againft  the  ff  man  of  fin" 
and  prophefying  his  downfall. 

As  for  the  other  foldier,  his  fall  on  the  hard  earth 
had  deprived  him  of  life,  and  Lovell's  followers 
took  no  further  heed  of  either  of  them. 

Many  a  manly  fellow  felt  his  eyes  obfcured  by 
tears,  as  he  looked  on  cc  poor  Matter  Lovell  "  and 
his  faithful  dog. 

There  was  fomething  calm  and  ftern  about  the 
whole  body,  as  well  as  in  the  countenance  of  the 
dead  royalift.  How  different  was  he  then  from 
the  Lovell  who,  but  a  fliort  fpace  fince,  with  glaring 
eyes,  fet  teeth,  and  heaving  breaft,  had  fought  fo 
well,  dealing  his  blows  fo  rapidly  with  his  flaftiing 
fword. 

The  fun  had  fet,  the  gray  twilight  was  ufhering 
in  the  night. 

Each  man,  except  Theobald  and  Robert's  old 
fervant,  had  looked  on  their  valiant  leader  for  the 
laft  time. 

His  body  was  placed  in  a  wagon,  bought  of  a 
farmer  for  the  purpofe  ;  Bayard  was  laid  by  his  fide, 
his  head  refting  on  Lovell's  fhoulder  ;  a  cloak  was 
fpread  over  them  ;  Theobald,  taking  leave  of  his 
friends,  travelled  befide  the  waggon  throughout  the 
night ;  whilft  Lovell's  troop,  with  fad  hearts,  fought 
their  halting-place. 
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There  was  neither  gay  feafting,  cards,  finging, 
nor  laughter  that  evening. 

The  remembrance  of  Lovell  filled  all  their  hearts, 
and  his  name  was  on  all  their  lips. 

On  arriving  at  the  royal  army  they  made  known 
their  lofs,  and  deeply  was  it  deplored  by  all  thofe 
who  had  been  Robert  Lovell's  friends :  and  they  were 
many. 

Theobald's  journey  was  a  painful  one. 

Many  fpots  on  the  road  brought  to  his  mind 
words  and  jefts  of  the  man  whofe  body  he  was 
efcorting  ;  and  who,  but  the  day  before,  merry  and 
full  of  life,  had  been  the  very  foul  of  the  company. 

Robert  Lovell  was  buried  with  due  pomp,  after 
lying  in  ftate  for  two  days. 

Sir  John  hung  up  his  departed  fon's  cuirafs 
pierced  by  the  fatal  ball,  together  with  his  fword 
and  fpurs,  as  a  trophy  over  his  tomb  in  the  village 
church ;  and  there,  rufty  and  dark,  they  may  ftill 
be  feen. 

Lady  Lovely  fad  and  broken-hearted,  prayed  day 
after  day  before  the  altar  in  Sir  Peter  Markeham's 
chapel,  refting  her  forehead  on  the  cold  marble 
pavement,  and  wetting  it  with  her  tears. 

The  villagers  told  each  other  in  a  whifper  that 
there  would  be  another  death  in  the  family  before 
the  year  was   out,  adding   myfterioufly  :  cc  for 
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they  do  fay  Mafter  LovelPs  carpfe  wor  quite 
limp." 

Walter  Barnftarke  was  much  grieved  at  his  coufin 
Robert's  death ;  but,  as  may  be  readily  imagined, 
it  made  but  little  impreffion  on  Silas. 

This  perfonage  was  more  deeply  plunged  in  bufi- 
nefs  than  ever.  By  degrees  Mafter  Benfon  attended 
lefs  and  lefs  to  the  affairs  of  commerce,  living 
entirely  in  the  country  ;  fpending  his  peaceful  old 
age  in  deeds  of  charity  ;  enjoying  country  purfuits 
and  his  garden ;  and,  in  the  fociety  of  meek  Damaris, 
paffing  on  from  day  to  day  in  a  flate  of  cheerful  and 
calm  repofe.  His  health  was  ftrong,  he  never 
having  tampered  with  it  by  overwork,  for  the  fake 
of  rapidly  becoming  rich.  The  good  old  tranquil 
merchant  had  every  profped  of  many  long  years  to 
come,  pafled  amidft  his  country  neighbours,  and  on 
the  eftate  he  had  fo  honeftly  earned. 

Silas  Barnftarke  was,  to  outward  appearance,  the 
graved  of  Puritans.  He  did  not  fpeak  their  jargon  : 
he  had  no  aptitude  for  picking  up  fuch  things  ;  but 
on  Sunday  he  went  to  chapel,  fitting  through  a  two 
hours'  fermon  with  exemplary  patience,  thinking 
over  his  mundane  affairs  the  while ;  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  lulling  effeft  produced  by  the  monotony 
of  one  voice  heard  for  fo  long  a  time,  to  fettle  many 
an  intricate  bufinefs. 
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His  friend  Will  Higgons  had,  at  his  father's 
demife,  got  rid  of  the  trade  of  dryfalter,  which  had 
always  been  fo  contrary  to  his  ideas.  Will  gave  his 
foul  to  arms  and  theology,  enlifting  in  the  London 
Trained  Bands  (green)y  in  which  corps  he  was  able 
to  indulge  his  taftes.  He  was  a  ftout  fighter,  and 
a  long-winded  preacher  of  powerful  voice  ;  qualities 
much  efteemed  by  his  party. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  rofe  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  having  gained  the  name  of  Hew-them- 
down  Higgons,  from  the  exhortations  he  gave  both 
in  battle  and  in  the  demolishing  of  cc  fuperftitious 
trumpery  "  to  cc  hew  them  down  !  " 

Higgons  was  a  valiant  foldier,  and  a  great  ob- 
ferver  of  difcipline.  It  muft  be  confefled,  that 
although  Cromwell's  army  were  both  impious  and 
ridiculous  in  preachings  and  jargon,  they  were  a 
brave,  orderly,  and  thoroughly  well-difciplined  hoft  ; 
and  there  was  no  man  among  them  more  exemplary 
for  military  virtue  than  Hew-them-down  Higgons. 

He  was  not  pleafing  to  look  upon  ;  being  fhort, 
fquare,  double-jointed,  and  bullet-headed ;  the  faid 
bullet-head  having  its  red  hair  cropped  down  to  the 
very  fcalp,  whilft  it  was  flanked  by  a  pair  of  large, 
ftanding-out  ears,  in  fize  and  colour  like  two  thick 
dices  of  ham. 

Sun-burning  hadfprinkled  freckles  over  his  vifage 
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thick  as  ftars ;  it  had  moreover  given  a  deep  brick- 
duft  tint  to  the  bony  protuberance  behind  his  ear  : 
that  protuberance  which  is  the  phrenological  fhort- 
hand  for  battle,  murder,  and  fifticufFs.  The  fame 
tint  was  fpread  over  fo  much  of  his  neck  as  was 
vifible,  his  ftiff  linen  collar  preferving  the  lower  part, 
which  was  white  as  fnow. 

Silas  Barnftarke  and  Hew-them-down  Higgons 
kept  up  a  demure  correfpondence  at  intervals. 

The  laft  advices  from  the  foldier  informed  the 
merchant  that  he  was  detached  in  command  of  fifty 
men,  in  order  to  ferret  out  recufants,  malignants, 
and  thofe  who  fhould  harbour  them. 

Thus  each  man  purfued  his  calling.  Barnftarke 
told  himfelf  that  he  would  work  hard  until  he  fhould 
arrive  at  the  age  of  fifty  ;  efchewing  all  pleafure  that 
could  interfere  with  bufinefs,  till  he  fhould  have 
arrived  at  that  time  of  life. 

Once  turned  of  fifty,  he  meant  to  retire  to  his 
anceftral  eftates,  which  he  hoped  by  that  time  to 
have  redeemed  :  he  would  then  increafe  his  weight 
and  power  in  the  county ;  marry  a  young  and 
lovely  wife,  whom  he  would  keep  under  due  difci- 
pline;  and  live  to  a  good  old  age,  rich  and  powerful 
beyond  meafure.  Farther  than  that  good  old  age 
he  looked  not. 

Barnftarke  was  a  prudent  man,  and  not  given  to 
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committing  himfelf  by  writing,  when  fpeech  would 
ferve  his  turn.  It  was  only  when  he  deemed  it 
neceflary  to  keep  a  man  to  his  word  that  he  would 
put  pen  to  paper,  in  order  to  the  getting  an  anfwer 
in  writing,  which  fhould  contain  words  and  figna- 
ture  not  to  be  denied. 

Having  made  fufficient  money  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  his  anceftral  manfion,  Barnftarke  hied  him 
to  his  uncle's,  for  the  purpofe  of  tampering  with  old 
Humphries  "the  bailiff"  on  the  fubjeft  of  his 
long  looked-for  purchafe. 

Before  doing  fo,  however,  he  had  refpedtfully 
confulted  Mafter  Benfon  on  the  matter ;  for  Barn- 
ftarke failed  not  to  behave  towards  the  old  merchant 
with  all  the  reverence  due  from  a  fon  to  his 
father. 

Mafter  Benfon  quite  approving  of  his  fcheme, 
Barnftarke  loft  no  time  in  feeking  to  inveft  the 
money,  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,  in  the  land  he 
coveted. 

Father  Humphries  was  now  an  old  man  ;  his  hair 
h^d  become  fnow-white,  and  his  good-natured  blue 
eyes  fomewhat  dim ;  but  his  ruddy  face  remained 
ruddy  ftill,  and  his  portly  figure  was  not  much 
bent. 

Barnftarke  waylaid  the  old  prieft  as  he  was 
taking  his  morning  walk  about  the  meadows  and 
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lanes,  fupported  by  his  ftaff,  and  efcorted  by  two 
or  three  of  Sir  Peter's  dogs.  He  walked  with 
fhort  fteps,  and  flowly,  refting  longer  on  the  right 
foot  than  on  its  fellow. 

Barnftarke  having  demurely  given  him  "  good 
day,"  the  talk  fell  on  the  weather,  and  on  matters 
of  agriculture,  in  which  matters  Father  Humphries 
was  well  verfed. 

From  thefe  fubjedts  they  proceeded  to  that  of  the 
civil  war  then  raging  ;  and  Barnftarke  related  to 
the  prieft  the  lateft  news  concerning  it,  which  he 
had  gathered  in  London. 

Father  Humphries  ftood  ftill,  attentively  liften- 
ing,  with  his  ftaff  under  his  arm,  and  flowly  rubbing 
the  back  of  one  of  his  fat  hands  as  it  refted  on  his 
breaft. 

cc  Thefe  are  like  to  be  troublous  times,  Mafter 
Humphries,  for  thofe  of  your  perfuafion,"  faid 
Barnftarke,  after  a  paufe,  having  told  all  his 
news. 

Father  Humphries  looked  very  fad,  fighed,  fhook 
his  head,  and,  taking  his  ftaff  from  beneath  his 
arm,  refumed  his  heavy  walk. 

cc  I  wonder,"  continued  Barnftarke,  Cf  that  any 
of  you  be  bold  enough  to  ftay  in  England. 
Penalties  are  heavy,  and  Parliament  has  fequeftered 
a  number  of  eftates  owned  by  recufants.    It  is 
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perfecution,  Mafter  Humphries  ;  but  fo  it  is.  As 
for  the  harbouring  of  a  prieft  .  .  . " 

Cf  Here,  Tracy  !  Tracy  !  "  cried  Father  Hum- 
phries to  a  ranging  dog  ;  after  having  caft  a  rapid 
glance  at  Barnftarke,  whofe  downcaft  eyes  left  his 
face  dark  and  impenetrable.  cc  Tracy!  Tracy! 
come  in !  come  in,  fir  !  "  continued  the  old  prieft, 
whilft  his  companion  waited  patiently  till  the  dog 
had  obeyed  orders. 

Cf  What  doth  Sir  Peter  think  of  the  times  ?  "  he 
then  inquired. 

<c  That  they  be  ftormy  and  troublous,"  was  the 
reply. 

cc  He  taketh  no  part  in  them/'  faid  Silas. 

cf  No.  Sir  Peter  doth  wax  old:  his  nephews 
be  valiant  gentlemen,  and  have  already  ftied  and 
loft  blood  for  His  Majefty." 

"There  is  a  commiflion  for  the  fequeftering  of 
eftates  in  the  next  county,  and  the  news  runs  that 
they  be  coming  here  on  the  fame  errand." 

On  hearing  thefe  words  Father  Humphries 
looked  up  quickly  at  Barnftarke  and  flopped, 
leaning  both  hands  on  his  ftaff. 

Barnftarke' s  face  was  as  impenetrable  as  ever. 

cc  Did  you  have  this  on  good  authority,  Mafter 
Barnftarke?" 

A  folemn  nod  anfwered  this  queftion. 
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It  was  true  that  there  was  a  fequeftering  commif- 
fion  in  the  next  county  ;  but  the  remainder  of 
the  news  was  a  little  jeu  d'efprit  of  the  demure 
merchant's. 

<c  Heaven  protedt  us  ! "  cried  the  poor  old  prieft, 
taking  off  his  hat  and  rubbing  his  venerable  white 
head. 

cc  It  would  be  well,  Matter  Humphries,  to  take 
fome  prudent  ftep  in  this  matter.  The  Parliament 
is  hard-mouthed,  and  not  to  be  played  with.  I  get 
news  from  one  of  the  army,  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
You  may  depend  on  what  I  tell  you,  Sir  ;  and  if 
you  be  the  true  friend  to  Sir  Peter  I  take  you  to 
be,  warn  him  of  his  danger  in  time." 

Thus  fpake  Barnftarke,  coolly  and  flowly. 

cc  I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  your  kindnefs,"  rejoined 
the  prieft. 

His  pleafant  walk  was  fpoiled,  and  his  cheerful 
countenance  was  fad. 

They  paced  on  in  filence  awhile. 

<c  That  is  a  beautiful  water-fpaniel,"  faid  Barn- 
ftarke, nodding  his  head  towards  one  of  the  dogs  ; 
deeming  that  he  had  talked  enough  of  eftates  for 
the  prefent.  Father  Humphries  replied  not.  After 
a  long  paufe  in  the  converfation,  he  faid : 

"  I  fhould  advife  Sir  Peter  to  fell  his  houfe  and 
land  before  the  rebels  lay  hand  on  them  ;  turn  them 
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into  money,  and  leave  this  land  of  iniquity  for 
fome  foreign  country/' 

Thefe  words  of  Father  Humphries  rejoiced  the 
heart  of  Barnftarke ;  but  he  fhowed  no  outward 
fign  of  what  he  felt. 

"  'Tis  a  good  thought ;  provided  Sir  Peter  could 
find  one  ready  to  buy,"  he  faid  carelefsly,  as  he 
fauntered  along  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 

cc  It  would  vex  him  to  part  with  it ;  but  better 
fell  it  whilft  he  can,  than  let  it  fall  into  the  claws 
of  thofe  harpies." 

f c  I  agree  with  you,  Sir  ! "  returned  Barnftarke, 
as  they  drew  near  the  avenue  that  led  to  the  large, 
ponderous  manfion. 

Here  Silas  Barnftarke  ftopped,  faying,  as  he  did 
fo  ;  f  c  Good  morrow,  Sir ;  I  thank  you  for  your 
company." 

"  Stay,  Mafter  Barnftarke,  ftay  awhile.  Sit  you 
down  befide  me  on  this  felled  tree." 

The  merchant  placed  himfelf  on  the  tree  befide 
the  prieft  ;  folded  his  arms  on  his  ample  cheft,  and 
liftened  attentively. 

Father  Humphries,  clearing  his  throat,  debon- 
airly proceeded  as  follows  : — 

Cf  What  fay  you,  Mafter  Barnftarke,  to  making 
yourfelf  lord  of  this  goodly  eftate,  eh  ?  You  have 
nearly  all  the  furrounding  land ;  the  property  was 
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once  in  your  family ;  you  are  well  to  do  ;  who  fo 
fit  as  you,  Sir,  to  feize  this  opportunity  of  regaining 
the  manfion  of  your  anceftors  ? " 

The  old  priefl:  looked  triumphantly,  yet  doubt- 
ingly,  at  his  liftener  ;  who,  fhaking  his  head,  flowly 
replied  : — 

cc  Why  you  fee,  Sir,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
thought  of.  Your  offer  is  very  fudden  ;  and  it 
behoveth  me  to  look  well  on  all  fides  of  the  quef- 
tion,  and  not  rafhly  to  engage  myfelf.  I  cannot 
tell  what  Sir  Peter  might  afk  for  the  property,  or 
whether  I  fhould  be  wealthy  enough  to  buy  it  of 
him.  However,"  he  added,  after  a  long  paufe, 
during  which  Father  Humphries  leant  his  hands  on 
his  ftaff,  and  his  double  chin  on  his  hands;  fcI 
will  turn  it  over  in  my  mind.  Maybe  Sir  Peter 
will  not  be  willing  to  fell  it  ? " 

fc  We  fhall  fee,"  replied  the  old  man,  with  a 
figh.  <c  I  will  tell  him  of  his  danger,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  kind  warning,  Sir.  Think  of  what 
I  have  faid  to  you  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  irkfome  to 
you,  I  pray  you  to  meet  me  at  this  fpot  at  this 
time  to-morrow  morning,  when  we  will  confer 
further  on  the  matter." 

After  a  little  more  converfation,  Father  Hum- 
phries rofe  flowly  from  the  felled  tree ;  the  dogs, 
who  had  lain  themfelves  at  his  feet,  jumped  up  and 
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capered  around  him  ;  he  bade  Barnftarke  Cf  good 
morrow/'  and  proceeding  up  the  avenue,  mufed 
forrowfully  on  the  then  ftate  of  things. 

As  for  Barnftarke,  he  rubbed  his  hands  folemnly, 
as  a  grim  fmile,  parting  his  black-bearded  lips,  gave 
to  view  his  fmall,  regular,  fquare,  white  teeth. 

ff  So  far  fo  good.  If  the  Papift  knight  does 
not  give  into  the  trap  readily,  I  have  further  things 
in  ftore  for  him." 

With  thefe  thoughts  in  his  mind,  Silas  paced  off 
to  infpeft  fome  of  his  redeemed  acres. 

Barnftarke  was  at  the  rendezvous  punctually  the 
next  morning.  He  feated  himfelf  on  the  felled 
tree  to  await  the  old  prieft's  arrival,  turning  over 
in  his  mind  various  matters  of  bufinefs.  Any  one 
but  our  hard-minded  merchant  would  have  been 
alive  to  the  beauties  of  the  lovely  fummer  morning, 
and  to  the  mufic  that  filled  the  warm  air ;  as  birds, 
infects,  and  running  river,  melodioufly  mingled 
their  various  founds  with  that  of  the  light,  fcarcely 
heard,  ruftling  of  leaves.  All  thefe  founds  were 
fo  different — the  voice  of  the  thrufh  fo  unlike  that 
of  the  lark  ;  the  hum  of  the  bufy  bee  fo  unlike 
the  whizzing  noife  of  the  light  gnat ;  the  gurgling 
of  the  clear  bright  river  fo  widely  different  from 
the  filken  found  of  the  leaves ;  and  yet  there 
was  not  one  difcord  among  them  :  not  one  grating 
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note  ;  they  formed  a  perfeft  whole,  Toothing  and 
harmonious,  but  quite  loft  on  Silas  Barnftarke. 

Father  Humphries,  with  Tracy  and  the  other 
dogs  appeared  in  the  avenue;  the  good  prieft 
flowly  advancing,  his  four-footed  companions 
barking,  frolicking,  and  ranging  hither  and 
thither. 

The  beauty  of  the  morning,  together  with  the 
fweet  fmell  of  the  balmy  air,  and  the  concert  of 
pleafing  founds,  were  fully  appreciated  by  Father 
Humphries  :  he  flopped  ever  and  anon  to  liften, 
to  breathe  deeply,  and  to  look  around  him  ;  taking 
off  his  hat  that  the  light  weftern  breeze  might  blow 
among  his  filvery  hair. 

cc  Good  morrow  to  you,  Sir  ? "  he  cried,  as  he 
opened  the  iron  gate  and  left  the  avenue. 

Barnftarke  rofe  to  meet  the  old  man,  who  fhook 
his  head  as  he  gave  him  his  hand. 

cf  Alack  !  Mafter  Barnftarke,"  he  faid,  "  I  fear 
me,  Sir  Peter  is  bent  on  his  own  deftru&ion  ! " 

"  How  fo,  Sir  ?  * 

cc  I  told  him  all  that  you  related  to  me  yefterday . 
c  Let  the  rebels  come,'  quoth  he  ;  c  let  them  do 
their  worft.  The  monarchy  will  not  always  be 
dragged  through  the  mire.  The  King  will  con- 
quer that  villanous  Parliament  in  due  time. 
Let  them  pillage  me,  and  fequefter  my  lands ; 
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His  Majefty  will  reftore  them  to  me.  Iniquity 
may  reign  for  awhile,  but  fuch  doings  will  not  go 
unpunifhed  ! 9  Such  were  his  very  words,  Sir,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember  them." 

cc  Umph  !  "  returned  Barnftarke,  refuming  his 
feat  on  the  tree,  Father  Humphries  placing  himfelf 
by  his  fide. 

cc  As  for  felling  the  land,  Sir  Peter  waxed  wroth 
at  the  bare  thought  of  fuch  a  thing.  He  faith  he 
will  not  truckle  to  rebels,  nor  fly  from  his  native 
land  like  a  malefadtor  through  fear  of  them ;  and 
Sir  Peter  is  a  very  dogged  man,  and  one  that 
a&eth  up  to  his  word  ! 99  faid  Father  Humphries, 
fighing. 

c<  Sir  Peter  feeth  matters  through  the  fpeftacles 
of  his  hopes,  Mafter  Humphries.  The  King  is 
in  a  fad  plight.  His  army  is  brave  enough,  but  it 
doth  lack  condud  and  difcipline.  Charge  here  ! 
charge  there  !  like  madmen  :  carding,  dicing  and 
drinking  too,  under  the  very  nofe  of  the  enemy. 
They'd  let  themfelves  be  hacked  to  pieces  for  King 
Charles  with  the  greateft  valour  ;  but  they'll  never 
be  a  match  for  Cromwell.  He  hath  his  hoft  well 
in  hand.  There  is  no  helter-fkelter  pell-mell  fight- 
ing in  his  army  ;  no  drunkennefs,  no  gaming  : 
why  even  fwearing  and  curfing  be  fubje6t  to  punifh- 
ment  with  Oliver." 
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The  prieft  uttered  fomething  between  a  figh  and 
a  groan  at  thefe  words  of  Barnftarke's,  who 
continued : — 

c<  Cromwell's  aye  is  aye,  and  his  nay  is  nay  ! 
The  King  is  full  of  irrefolutions,  and  his  army  full 
of  folly  :  the  General  is  clear-headed  and  deter- 
mined, and  he  will  hunt  Charles  into  a  corner, 
there  deftroy  him,  and  find  a  text  to  warrant 
the  aft  !  " 

Barnftarke  fmiled  his  grim  fmile  as  he  uttered  this. 

"  Maybe,"  faid  the  prieft,  cc  the  blood-hound 
rebels  will  not  find  Sir  Peter  out.,' 

cc  Think  not  fo,  Sir  ;  they  will  find  him  out,  and 
leave  him  bare  of  everything  ! 99 

"  Then  Heaven  help  him  !  He  doth  fay  that 
he  would  rather  lofe  all,  and  earn  his  bread  as  a 
ftable-man,  than  bend  before  rebels  !  /  know 
him  well,  and  he  will  aft  as  he  hath  faid." 

Before  leaving  the  bewildered  old  prieft,  Barn- 
ftarke made  quite  fure  that  it  would  be  only  wafte 
of  time,  and  utterly  vain,  to  try  and  turn  Sir  Peter 
Markeham  into  any  other  view  of  the  cafe  than  the 
one  he  had  taken  ;  and  that  no  fum  of  money, 
however  large,  would  tempt  the  Baronet  to  do  that 
which  he  looked  upon  to  be  <c  a  truckling  to 
rebels,"  and  a  ftain  on  his  fpotlefs  efcutcheon :  and 
Barnftarke  afted  accordingly. 

l2 
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He  left  Sir  John  LovelPs  the  next  day,  and 
going  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  out  of  his 
road,  furprifed  his  friend  Lieutenant  Hew-them- 
down  Higgons  with  a  vilit. 

The  freckled  foldier  was  quartered  in  a  little 
country  town,  the  living  of  which  had  been  fequef- 
tered.  Pending  the  arrival  of  an  cc  able  and  pious 
Minifter,"  who  had  been  deftined  by  Parliament  to 
undertake  the  cure  of  fouls,  Lieutenant  Hew-them- 
down  attended  to  that  office ;  married  fond  lovers, 
and  enlightened  the  parifhioners  by  means  of  his 
never-ending  fermons. 

When  Barnftarke  arrived,  Higgons  was  in  the 
pulpit — buff  jerkin,  long  fword  and  all. 

He  had  that  day  treated  his  men  to  an  ecclefi- 
aftical  field-day.  fC  Hew-them-down  "  was  the 
word,  and  the  fine  old  Gothic  church  was  the  fcene 
of  adion. 

The  well  cropped  foldiers  had  made  fhort  work 
of  it. 

Images  were  ftrewn  about ;  books  and  wood- 
work had  formed  a  bonfire  in  the  nave.  The 
church  plate  and  furplices  were  divided  by  lot, 
the  latter  being  greedily  fought  after,  with  a  view 
to  converting  them  into  fhirts. 

Then,  too,  there  had  been  a  vifit  to  the  church 
roof,  and  the  brave  Puritans  were  to  be  feen  climb- 
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ing  about  it  at  the  peril  of  their  necks,  tearing 
away  every  bit  of  lead ;  which  heavy  metal  they 
paired  the  evening  in  melting  into  royalift- 
deftroying  bullets. 

The  hubbub  was  great ;  but  Higgons'  voice  was 
heard  above  it  loudly  roaring  out  his  favourite 
exhortation. 

The  work  and  the  din  being  at  length  over, 
Lieutenant  Hew-them-down  Higgons  mounted 
into  the  pulpit;  the  only  carved  work  which  his 
men  had  refpedted. 

The  foldiers  feated  themfelves,  wiping  their 
ftreaming  foreheads.  There  was  an  inftant  of  dead 
filence  ;  and  then,  cafting  up  his  eyes,  the  lieutenant 
began  his  difcourfe. 

It  was  long,  of  courfe ;  divided  and  fubdivided 
into  a  perplexing  number  of  parts  ;  full  of  warlike 
tropes  and  example,  all  culled  from  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment ;  abufive  and  coarfe  beyond  meafure  towards 
the  King  and  his  party  ;  but  abounding  with  promifes 
towards  Cf  the  Saints  M  and  all  connected  with  them. 

Barnftarke  hearing  that  his  friend  was  Cf  holding 
forth  "  at  the  parifli  church,  turned  his  fteps  towards 
it,  being  curious  to  hear  how  Will  acquitted  himfelf 
in  the  pulpit. 

The  merchant  placed  himfelf  juft  within  the 
church  door. 
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His  old  fchool-fellow's  ftrong,  harfh  voice  was 
alternately  mounting  and  defcending,  crefcendo  e 
diminuendo.  He  tried  from  time  to  time  to  fall  into 
a  pious  fnuffle,  efpecially  deftined  for  the  edification 
of  the  weaker  fex ;  but  defpite  Lieut.  Hew-them- 
down's  beft  efforts  to  that  effe6t,  he  broke  out 
irrefiftibly  into  a  fharp,  barking,  giving-the-word 
kind  of  voice,  far  more  military  than  eccle- 
fiaftical. 

The  liftening  foldiers  fat,  fome  with  clofed  eyes, 
others  with  their  looks  rivetted  on  their  officer.  So 
deeply  and  mournfully  did  they  ever  and  anon  groan, 
when  touched  by  his  words,  that  any  one  might 
have  fuppofed  numerous  patients  to  be  undergoing 
moft  awful  furgical  operations. 

When  Barnftarke  arrived,  his  friend  was  juft 
beginning  the  third  and  laft  portion  of  his  difcourfe, 
announcing  his  intention  of  dividing  it  into  three 
parts,  each  of  which,  in  its  turn,  would  be  fubdi- 
vided  into  three  more. 

Higgons  wound  his  way  moft  dextroufly  through 
this  labyrinth ;  caufing  the  merchant  to  wonder  at 
his  aftoniftiing  memory,  and  at  the  part  he  caufed 
Barak,  Jofhua,  and  David  to  play  in  his  fermon ; 
each  of  them  reprefenting  fome  warrior  of  the 
Puritan  party. 

When  Higgons  had  at  laft  finifhed  his  difcourfe 
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he  upbraided  the  men  with  having  overlooked  the 
organ  :  Cf  that  pan-pipe  of  the  Scarlet  Lady  !  "  as  he 
called  it.  Hereupon  a  fhout  arofe,  and  a  rufh  took 
place  to  the  organ  loft. 

Crafh  !  went  the  organ  ;  pipes  were  thrown  over 
the  loft  into  the  church  below,  amidft  the  bellowing 
of  the  Puritans  and  loud  cries  of cf  Hew  them  down! 
hew  them  down  ! — Verily  fhe  fhall  have  no  pan-pipe 
whereon  to  pipe  her  fedu6tions.  Caft  them  into 
bullets,  even  fwift-flying  bullets,  wherewith  to  reach 
the  fons  of  perdition  !  " 

As  he  uttered  thefe  words,  Higgons  whirled  his 
long  fword  around  his  head,  fquinting  with  excite- 
ment, and  foaming  like  a  maniac. 

The  men  marched  off  with  the  fpoil,  whilft 
Higgons  committed  his  portion  to  his  fergeant,  and 
proceeded  with  Barnftarke  to  the  inn  where  he  had 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  free  quarters. 

Arrived  there,  the  thirfty  preacher  drained  a  tan- 
kard of  ale,  and  ordered  fupper  for  himfelf  and  his 
friend  ;  defiring  that  it  fhould  be  ferved  under  the 
mulberry-tree  that  grew  befide  that  fC  haunt  of  Bel- 
zebub,"  the  bowling-green. 

There  the  foldier  and  the  merchant  feated  them- 
felves ;  Barnftarke  aftoniftied  at  the  ravenous  dog-like 
manner  in  which  Higgons  attacked  the  cold  chine  of 
beef  that  was  fet  before  them,  as  well  as  at  the  rivers 
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of  ale  which  he  drank  without  detriment  to  his  cool 
brain. 

Higgons  objefted  to  talk  whilft  he  reftored  tired 
nature,  and  Barnftarke  being  naturally.*taciturn,  not 
a  word  was  fpoken  during  fupper. 

That  repaft  being  over,  Lieut.  Hew-them-down 
called  folemnly  for  pipes,  tobacco,  and  two  more 
chairs. 

Thefe  being  duly  brought,  the  friends  proceeded 
to  ftretch  their  legs  on  the  fupernumerary  chairs, 
whilft  each  flowly  and  carefully  filled  a  long  clay 
pipe  with  tobacco ;  then  lighting  them,  they  drew 
two  or  three  fhort  breaths,  threw  down  the  burning 
paper-match,  and  inhaled  the  fragrant  tobacco-fmoke 
with  an  air  of  deep,  demure,  and  fober  fatisfaction ; 
filently  eyeing  the  fmooth  green  turf  of  the  bowling- 
green,  once  gay  with  players,  but  deferted  and  forlorn 
fince  the  Puritan  rule  began. 

Sir  Peter  Markeham's  refolve  not  to  fell  his  place 
was  the  firft  check  which  Barnftarke  had  encountered 
in  his  money-making  career.  This  check  was  bitter 
to  his  foul ;  for  he  had  from  boyhood  looked  upon 
the  purchafe  of  his  anceftral  manfion  as  one  of  his 
aims  in  life. 

Barnftarke  was  not  a  man  to  be  difcouraged  by 
events,  or  to  be  fruftrated  in  his  defigns.  The  love 
of  gain  growing  within  him  from  day  to  day,  from 
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year  to  year,  had  ftruck  its  roots  firmly  in  his  hard 
mind ;  and  had  become  a  well-developed  paflion, 
which  he  fought  neither  to  refill  nor  to  moderate. 

As  Barnftarke  calmly  fmoked,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  green  turf,  he  bethought  him  of  his  plans 
againft  Sir  Peter ;  being  nowife  confcious  that  they 
were  diabolical,  but  merely  looking  on  them  as 
juftifiable  means  whereby  to  reach  his  ends  :  fo 
torpid  his  confcience  had  become  !  He  rightly  con- 
fidered  that  there  was  no  need  of  hurrying  into 
converfation  with  Higgons  on  the  fubjedt  neareft 
his  heart ;  being  quite  fure  that  the  military 
preacher  would  not  long  be  filent  on  the  recufant 
topic,  fo  pleafing  to  his  Puritanic  foul.  Barnftarke 
was  well  aware  that  he  had  only  to  let  that  worthy 
talk  on,  throw  in  a  word  and  a  hint  here  and  there, 
and  that,  ere  long,  Hew-them-down  Higgons  would 
be  in  full  cry  on  Sir  Peter's  trail. 

Barnftarke  was  right. 

The  lieutenant,  as  he  filled  his  fecond  pipe,  care- 
fully prefling  the  tobacco  down  with  his  broad 
thumb,  began  extolling  his  morning's  work,  ex- 
prefling  a  hope  that  all  <c  marks  of  the  beqft  "  would 
foon  be  effaced  from  the  land. 

Barnftarke  nodded  his  head  in  a/Tent,  putting  in 
a  word  now  and  then,  as  Lieutenant  Hew-them- 
down,  waxing  eloquent,  gave  him  an  account  of  his 
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prowefs  in  arms,  as  well  as  of  his  dexterity  in 
Cf  fmelling  out  an  accurfed  fon  of  Belial,  be  he  where 
he  may."  cc  Shall  I  not  track  them/'  he  continued, 
marking  the  emphafis  with  his  pipe — f c  fhall  I  not 
fall  upon  them,  fmiting  them  hip  and  thigh  ?  Yea, 
verily,  I  will  lend  my  arm  towards  the  purging  of 
the  land  from  fuperftitious  trumpery  :  I  will  hew 
them  down,  I  will  fcatter  them  :  I  will  heat  myfelf 
as  a  furnace  for  the  melting  of  the  ornaments  where- 
with the  great  c  She'  of  Babylon,  impudent  in 
fcarlet,  doth  deck  herfelf  withal !  I  will  be  a  befom 
to  fweep  the  priefts  of  Baal  into  the  flames  of 
Abaddon  :  let  them  ufe  me  as  fuch,  my  fweepings 
fhall  be  fure  !  "  And  here  the  Puritan  took  feveral 
draws  of  his  pipe  with  vigour  and  determination. 

fC  A  few  zealots  of  thy  fort,  Will,  are  wanted  in 
our  county.  'Tis  a  very  neft  of  Popifh  fuperftition," 
faid  the  merchant. 

"Sayft  thou  fo!  I  will,  in  due  feafon,  bend  my 
fteps  thither.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the  dogs,  the 
grinning  dogs  of  Satan  ?" 

fC  The  chief  among  them  is  one  Sir  Peter  Marke- 
ham. — Hand  me  the  tobacco  box,  Will." 

Cf  Sir  Peter  Markeham  !  "  returned  Higgons, 
pufhing  the  box  towards  his  friend,  and  taking  an 
immenfe  memorandum  book  from  his  pocket, 
wherein  he  entered  the  name.    cf  Doth  he  harbour 
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a  prieft  of  Baal :  one  who  exalteth  his  horn  on  high  : 
a  blood-fucker  in  the  garifh  veftments  of  idolatry  ?  " 

ccHe  hath  a  chapel,  full  of  rich  ornaments,  as  I 
have  heard  fay.  No  prieft  dwelleth  with  him ;  but 
they  do  fay  that  priefts  come  and  go  in  difguife,  for 
the  purpofe  of  performing  their  mummeries  !  " 

Thefe  words  of  Barnftarke's  brought  down  a 
vehement  rap  on  the  table  from  Higgons'  bony 
knuckles,  and  an  unintelligible  growl  from  his 
throat :  a  growl  that  had  fomewhat  of  the  ring  of 
an  oath  about  it. 

<f  Oh  !  verily,  but  fuch  tidings  do  make  me  mad  ! 
I  do  hate  the  heathen  with  a  righteous  hatred.  May 
they  perifti !  May  they  perifh  !  I  cannot  away  with 
their  mummeries  ;  I  cannot  away  with  their  back- 
Hidings  !  The  man  Peter  will  I  devour  !  As  a 
filk-worm  among  the  boughs  will  I  devour  and  leave 
him  bare.  His  gold  and  his  filver,  and  the  embroi- 
dered raiment  of  his  priefts  fhall  be  a  prey  unto  us  : 
yea  !  as  a  prey  fhall  they  be.  The  bottomlefs  pit 
gapeth  wide,  it  openeth  its  jaws  to  receive  them ; 
they  fhall  " 

As  Lieut.  Hew-them-down  uttered  thefe  words, 
lifting  his  pipe  on  high,  heprefled  his  heels  favagely 
againft  the  chair  on  which  his  legs  repofed.  The 
preflure  had  the  effeft  of  canting  over  that  on  which 
he  fat ;  the  chair  fell  over,  and  the  foldier  rolled  out 
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of  it  on  his  face ;  the  fkirts  of  his  buff-coat  turned 
over  his  back ;  and  his  broken  pipe  caft  fome  three 
feet  beyond  his  extended  hand. 

Barnftarke,  who  had  been  liftening  with  clofed 
eyes  to  his  old  fchool-fellow's  harangue,  opened 
them  on  the  fudden  ceflation  thereof,  and  on  hearing 
the  clatter  of  his  fall. 

Higgons  got  up  flowly,  faying  fomewhat  fheep- 
ifhly : 

cc  How  did  it  come  to  pafs  ?  Good  lack  !  but  it 
well  nigh  knocked  all  the  wind  out  of  my  body  ! " 

Barnftarke  did  not  even  fmile  at  the  cataftrophe, 
or  move  to  help  his  friend ;  who,  calling  for  another 
pipe,  refumed  his  oration. 

The  merchant  liftened  without  hearing  what  he 
faid  ;  he  was  engaged  by  his  own  thoughts,  and  well 
fatisfied  that  Higgons  would  do  his  beft  againft  Sir 
Peter,  and  that  without  delay. 

The  calm  of  evening,  and  the  fire  of  the 
lieutenant's  difcourfe  were  both  difturbed  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  the  roll  of  the  drum  gave  notice  that 
the  pious  Puritan  warriors  were  about  to  retire  to 
their  repofe ;  the  heavy  booming  of  the  old  curfew- 
bell  ringing  fonoroufly  through  the  air  at  the  fame 
moment. 

How  often  that  fame  old  curfew-bell  had  tolled ! 
Century  after  century,  at  eight  in  winter,  at  nine  in 
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fummer,  the  found  had  fmote  the  ears  of  bye-gone 
generations  ;  now  dead,  and  turned  into  duft ! 

It  is  ftill  rung  evening  after  evening,  in  that  fame 
little  country  town.  "Intelligent  men  of  progrejs  99 
feel  not  the  poetry  conveyed  by  its  deep,  fonorous 
tone.  They  call  the  venerable  bell  a  Cf  nuifance" 
writing  letters  to  the  county  paper  that  it  may  be 
"put  down"  and  the  five  pounds  a  year,  paid  to  the 
ringer,  be  put  to  fome  more  "  ufeful  purpofe.9' 
Long  may  the  curfew  toll,  in  fpite  of  them ; 
rendering  winter  evenings  the  more  cozy,  as  its 
voice  is  heard  pealing  through  the  frofty  air,  the 
ftars  coldly  glimmering  the  while :  long  may  it  toll, 
adding  by  its  lulling  vibration  to  the  folemnly 
peaceful  effedt  of  the  waning  fummer  evening's 
light. 

The  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  ringing  of  the 
curfew  fent  our  two  friends  to  their  beds. 

Barnftarke  was  well  pleafed  with  his  day's  work, 
and  took  leave  of  the  lieutenant  on  the  following 
morning,  certain  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
he  made  his  appearance  in  Sir  Peter's  county. 

Lieutenant  Hew-them-down  Higgons  burned  to 
do  fo. 

As  foon  as  various  little  affairs  which  he  had  on 
hand  were  brought  to  a  fuccefsful  ending,  he 
reported  the  fame  to  head-quarters  ;  accompanying 
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the  notice  with  the  tidings  of  the  cc  Papift-  warren  " 
he  had  lately  heard  of. 

Higgons  was  commended  by  the  higher  powers 
for  a  diligent  and  zealous  foldier.  He  received  his 
orders  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  place  in  queftion  ; 
to  fequefter  the  houfe  and  lands,  and  to  carry  off 
the  fpoils.  One  quarter  of  fuch  fpoils  were  to  go 
towards  encouraging  the  men  ;  much  as  hounds  are 
encouraged  by  the  treat  of  a  fine  fox.  The  remainder 
was  to  be  taken  to  head-quarters,  for  the  purpofe  of 
being  fent  to  London  with  other  plunder. 

About  a  month  after  Barnftarke's  vifit  to  him, 
Higgons  and  his  detachment  marched  to  the  cathe- 
dral town  where  Walter  Barnftarke  had  been  ordained, 
and  there  halted  ;  hacking,  hewing,  and  burning 
within  the  cathedral  walls  according  to  their 
cuftom. 

The  lieutenant,  leaving  half  his  men  under  the 
fergeant  to  keep  watch  over  the  booty  derived  from 
this  exploit,  marched  betimes  next  morning,  with 
his  corporal  and  the  remainder  of  the  detachment,  in 
queft  of  the  recufants. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  in  Auguft.  A  light 
mift,  indicating  a  hot  day,  fhrouded  the  fun  when 
the  detachment  left  the  gray  old  town. 

As  the  morning  grew  older,  the  gauzy  mift  dif- 
perfed ;  the  larks  fang  with  merry  note  aloft ;  and 
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the  fun  fhone  unclouded  to  ripen  the  waving  ruftling 
corn. 

The  foldiers  fang  a  pfalm,  now  and  then,  as  they 
marched  along ;  but  the  lieutenant  would  allow  of 
no  talking,  or  marching  at  eafe,  when  he  was  in 
command. 

Sir  Peter  Markeham  and  his  houfehold,  little 
wotting  that  an  enemy  was  at  hand,  had  met  together 
in  the  chapel  at  eight  o'clock  for  early  mafs. 

Father  Humphries,  in  laced  alb  and  richly  em- 
broidered chafuble,  flood  before  the  altar ;  and,  in  a 
voice  fomewhat  tremulous  with  age,  was  going 
through  the  fervice. 

A  few  bright  rays  of  the  morning  fun  fhone 
through  a  narrow  fide-window,  and  defcending  on 
the  old  prieft's  filver  locks,  caufed  them  to  fhine 
with  fupernatural  light  amidft  the  foft  twilight  of 
the  chapel. 

Mafs  was  nearly  over,  when  a  fervant  crept  gently 
up  to  Sir  Peter,  touched  his  arm,  and  whifpered : 
cc  Sir,  there  be  a  body  of  foldiers  coming  over  the 
downs." 

Sir  Peter  left  the  chapel,  placed  himfelf  at  a 
window,  and  looked  forth.  During  mafs,  a  fervant 
was  always  pofted  to  keep  a  look-out  from  that 
window,  as  it  commanded  the  road  for  miles.  m 

Sir  Peter  Markeham  turning  his  eyes  towards 
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the  downs  beheld  Higgons'  party  defcending  by 
the  little  bridle-road  that  wound  up  them. 

The  fun-rays  were  vividly  reflected  from  the 
mufquet-barrels,  as  well  as  from  the  foldiers'  fteel 
caps  and  light  corflets. 

cc  The  vile  rebellious  curs  ! "  cried  Sir  Peter. 
cf  It  will  take  a  good  half  hour  before  they  get 
here.  Mafs  will  be  over  in  lefs  than  ten  minutes. 
Get  thee  to  the  ftables  and  harnefs  Father  Hum- 
phries' horfe  ;  take  him  into  the  lane  at  the  back 
of  the  ftable-yard,  and  there  bide  with  him  till  we 
come  out." 

Having  given  this  order,  and  caft  another  look 
at  Lieut.  Hew-them-down's  advancing  party,  Sir 
Peter  returned  to  the  chapel  and  knelt  down  in  the 
place  he  had  juft  left. 

cc  Who  can  tell  how  long  it  may  be  before  we 
hear  another  mafs  in  this  chapel/'  he  thought  to 
himfelf,  and  fighed  as  he  looked  on  Father  Hum- 
phries' venerable  white  head,  and  liftened  to  his 
gentle  voice. 

Anon  the  old  prieft  turning  from  the  altar  pro- 
nounced the  cc  Ite>  mijfa  e/l,"  and  prefently  every 
one  left  the  chapel. 

Sir  Peter,  again  looking  out,  and  perceiving  the 
foldiers  at  the  foot  of  the  downs,  pointed  them  out 
to  Lady  Markeham  and  to  his  houfehold. 
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Lady  Markeham  grew  pale ;  the  men  talked  of 
fighting  the  Puritans. 

cc  Nay,  my  friends,  not  fo  !  "  cried  Sir  Peter, 
raifing  his  hand  to  ftill  them.  cc  We  are  but  few, 
and  our  arms  are  few.  The  foldiers  are  well  armed, 
having  good  ftore  of  powder  and  ball ;  and  they 
are  far  more  than  we  are  in  numbers.  Befides 
fuch  men  have  ever  a  greater  force  to  back  them. 
Fighting  would  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  provoke  the 
rebels  to  murder  us.  Go  you  each  man  to  his 
daily  work  ;  offer  no  refiftance  ;  utter  no  abufe. 
Better  days  will  come  ;  when  the  villains  will  go  to 
the  wall." 

Juft  then  Father  Humphries  left  the  chapel,  his 
benevolent  face  beaming  with  kindnefs ;  but  he 
looked  perplexed  and  downcaft  on  hearing  that  the 
foldiers  were  at  hand. 

Before  he  could  colled  his  ideas,  Sir  Peter 
hurried  him  to  his  horfe ;  put  a  handful  of  coin 
into  his  pocket ;  reverently  kifled  his  hand,  and 
bade  him  ride  for  the  cc  fifherman's  cot." 

cc  Sail  for  France  direilly,  Sir,  if  the  wind  holdeth 
good  :  your  life  will  be  in  peril  here  if  you  fhould 
be  difcovered.  Write  to  us  as  foon  as  you  have 
crofled  the  water ;  we  will  find  means  to  do  fo  to 
you  ;  and  now  fare-you-well,  and  Heaven  guard 
you  !  " 
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So  fpake  Sir  Peter.  Father  Humphries  could 
fay  nothing.  The  tears  flood  in  his  eyes  ;  he 
wrung  the  Baronet's  hand  warmly,  and  proceeded 
down  the  lane. 

Father  Humphries  was  a  gentle-hearted  old  man, 
and  his  gentle  heart  ached  as  he  journeyed  along. 
He  felt  that  he  had  left  his  friends  Sir  Peter  and 
Lady  Markeham  for  ever;  and  that  he  was  bidding 
an  eternal  adieu  to  every  well-known  fpot,  fo  dear 
to  him  for  ruftic  beauty  and  old  aflbciations. 

Tracy,  the  water-fpaniel,  who  had  always  feemed 
to  look  on  himfelf  as  the  old  prieft's  property,  ran 
frolicking  after  him. 

Father  Humphries  drew  bridle,  and,  in  broken 
tones,  told  him  to  C€  go  home  ! 99 

Tracy,  dropping  his  tail,  wagged  it  in  deprecat- 
ing ftyle ;  fixing  his  eyes  fondly  and  imploringly 
on  thofe  of  his  old  friend. 

This  was  not  to  be  refifted. 

Father  Humphries  trotted  off  with  fwelling 
throat,  and  Tracy  gaily  went  with  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  long,  narrow,  winding  lane 
he  had  been  following,  the  prieft  entered  the  high- 
road. 

He  heard  voices  finging  a  pfalm  to  a  triumphant 
tune,  and  perceived  the  advancing  foldiers,  whom 
he  muft  needs  pafs. 
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The  lieutenant,  drawing  near,  laid  his  hand  on 
the  bridle  of  Father  Humphries'  ftout  black  horfe. 

The  old  man  felt  a  chill  run  over  him. 

The  pfalm  had  flopped ;  the  foldiers  halted  ; 
Tracy  fniffed  their  heels. 

"Who  art  thou?"  inquired  Higgons,  peering 
on  Father  Humphries  *from  beneath  his  white 
eyelafhes. 

fC  A  traveller,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What  calling  ?  99 

"That  of  a  bailiff." 

Cf  Whither  art  thou  bound  ?  " 

"  For  a  far  diftant  city." 

<f  What  is  thy  creed  ?  " 

«  That  of  a  Chriftian." 

<f  Art  thou  not  a  recufant  ?  " 

<c  No  ! 99  cried  the  old  man,  flafliing  with  indig- 
nation, and  rejecting  the  offenfive  epithet  in  his 
foul. 

cc  Canfl:  thou  tell  where  dwelleth  one  Markeham, 
a  popifli  dog  and  foul  idolater  ? " 

cc  No,  indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  that !  " 

Hew-them-down  Higgons  looked  fharply  into 
Father  Humphries'  meek  blue  eyes.  The  meek 
blue  eyes  fteadily  returned  the  gaze,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant removed  his  hand  from  the  bridle. 

The  prieft  feized  this  opportunity  and  put  fpurs 
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to  his  horfe,  who  trotted  off,  whilft  his  rider  bowed 
moft  courteoully  to  the  rude  Puritan  officer. 

Higgons  looked  after  him,  as,  following  the 
curve  of  the  road,  he  turned  from  his  fight. 

cc  My  mind  doth  mifgive  me  that  he  is  not  an 
honeft  man/'  grumbled  Higgons ;  then  gave  the 
word  to  the  men,  and  tramped  on  to  the  fcrolled 
gate  that  opened  on  Sir  Peter's  avenue. 

Father  Humphries  drew  a  deep  breath  of  fatif- 
faftion  on  looking  back  and  perceiving  that  he  was 
out  of  fight  of  the  foldiers. 

As  he  trotted  through  the  village  he  flopped  at 
the  vicarage. 

In  the  little  orchard  attached  to  it,  beneath  one 
of  the  apple-trees,  fat  the  old  incumbent  in  a  large 
arm-chair ;  whilft  Joanna  Elderfield  fat  fpinning 
befide  him,  crooning  an  old  melancholy  ditty  to  a 
rambling,  quavering  tune,  which  had  a  moft 
foothing  effed,  accompanied  by  the  whirring  of 
her  wheel. 

The  old  divine  had  become  very  tottering  and 
feeble. 

He  loved  to  fit  and  doze  befide  the  fire  in  winter, 
and  beneath  the  trees  in  fummer,  dreaming  of  by- 
gone times ;  taking,  in  fancy,  the  walks  and  rambles 
he  took  in  boyhood  ;  inwardly  feeing  every  path 
and  ftile  of  his  childifh  haunts,  and  vaulting  over 
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hedges  and  ditches  with  his  leaping-pole.  Then, 
too,  he  would  dreamily,  between  dozing  and 
waking,  fee  his  college  chums;  his  handfome 
wife,  and  his  firft  home  as  a  married  man.  He 
pruned  the  trees,  recalling  in  his  memory  the  very 
form  of  the  branches.  He  reviewed  his  parifhioners 
of  thofe  days.  Their  forms  and  features  were 
prefent  with  him  ;  he  remembered  all  their  names. 
He  thus  lived  happily  in  the  paft,  without  a  pang 
of  remorfe  to  wound  his  fpirit.  When  he  awoke 
to  the  prefent  he  barely  recolledted  that  which  had 
taken  place  a  few  days  before. 

Although  the  weather  was  warm,  the  tall,  gaunt 
old  man  wore  his  long  black  cloak  wrapped  around 
him. 

Father  Humphries  called  to  Joanna  by  name, 
afking  for  Walter. 

She  left  off  her  fpinning  and  crooning  on  hearing 
his  voice,  and,  fmoothing  her  apron,  went  in  queft 
of  the  Vicar. 

Joanna's  bright  black  hair  had  turned  gray : 
combed  ftraight  down  on  her  forehead,  it  added 
to  the  brifknefs  of  her  clear  eyes,  as  dark  as  floes. 

Cf  Good  morrow,  Matter  Humphries,"  cried 
Walter,  as  he  ftepped  forth  with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 
cc  You  are  out  on  your  morning  ramble  this  fine 
fummer's  day,  I  fee.    Let  me  tie  your  horfe  to  a 
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tree,  Sir,  and  I  pray  you  ftep  in  and  tafte  fome  of 
Joanna's  mead,  with  fome  of  her  butter  and  home- 
made bread  \  " 

Cf  Alack  !  my  friend/'  cried  the  prieft,  rubbing 
his  eyes  haftily  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  Cf  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  an  eternal  farewell.  We  fhall 
never  meet  again  in  this  world,  Walter  !  " 

(c  How  fo,  Matter  Humphries  ?  " 

<c  The  rebels  are  down  upon  us,  young  man ! 
They  are  even  now  at  Sir  Peter's ;  and  I  am  flying, 
as  it  were,  for  my  life !  " 

cc  For  your  life,  Sir  ?  " 

Father  Humphries,  leaning  on  Walter's  fhoulder, 
ftooped  down  his  head  and  faid  in  a  whifper, — 

fcI  can  truft  you,  Walter;  you  are  loyal  and 
true.    I  am  a  prieft  !  " 

ff  A  prieft  !  "  cried  Walter,  ftarting. 

<c  Yes,  a  prieft !  I  am  riding  for  the  coaft,  there 
to  embark.  Sir  Peter  would  be  trebly  haraffed  if 
accident  let  out  that  he  harboured  a  prieft. 
Now,  get  you  to  Sir  John  Lovell's  ;  tell  him  the 
Puritans  are  at  my  dear  old  friend's  ;  and  bid  his 
lady,  from  me,  hide  all  figns  of  our  faith,  left  the 
rebels  lhould  vifit  their  dwelling  likewife.  Fare- 
thee-well,  Walter.  I  have  known  thee  from  a  child, 
and  ever  loved  thee."  The  old  man  could  truft 
himfelf  to  fay  no  more,  his  heart  was  too  full. 
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He  grafped  Walter's  hand,  called  in  faltering 
tones  to  Tracy,  and  once  more  purfued  his  journey. 

The  parfon  loft  no  time  in  going  to  Sir  John 
Lovell's.  Great  was  the  confternation  which  he 
there  fpread  in  relating  the  evil  tidings  concerning 
Sir  Peter. 

The  large  black  crucifix,  which  had  fo  awed 
Walter  in  his  infancy,  was  buried  in  the  garden, 
with  other  things  of  a  like  nature ;  fo  that  every 
token  of  the  prefence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  difap- 
peared  from  the  houfe. 

As  foon  as  Sir  Peter  Markeham  had  fent  Father 
Humphries  on  his  way,  he  proceeded  to  his  own 
room,  and  there  fat  him  down  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  whilft  Lady  Markeham  took  her  work;  and 
thus  they  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  foldiers.  In 
due  time  they  were  heard  approaching;  their 
bandeliers  hitting  againft  their  corflets  at  every 
ftep  ;  their  heavy  tramp  becoming  more  and  more 
diftindt  as  they  marched  up  the  arching  avenue. 

On  arriving  at  the  houfe  Lieutenant  Hew-them- 
down  Higgons  found  the  door  wide  open. 

This  leading  him  to  fufpedt  treachery,  he  fent  in 
the  Corporal  and  a  couple  of  men  to  reconnoitre, 
but  thefe  found  nought  but  empty  rooms  ;  Sir  Peter 
having,  on  fecond  thoughts,  fent  every  fervant 
away  ;  ordering  them  to  feek  fafety  as  beft  they 
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could,  for  that  he  was  a  loft  man.  His  houfehold, 
thus  difmifled,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  with 
many  a  figh  given  to  their  matter's  ill-fortune.  At 
length  the  Corporal  opened  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  Sir  Peter  and  his  lady  were  fitting. 

<c  I  know  your  errand/'  cried  the  Baronet,  looking 
up  calmly  from  his  book,  whilft  his  wife  trembled 
at  the  prefence  of  the  foldiers.  cc  You  will  find  no 
refilling  with  us.    Begin  your  unrighteous  work  ! 99 

The  Corporal  fent  one  of  the  men  down  to  the 
Lieutenant  to  report  progrefs. 

Will  Higgons  and  his  foldiers  entered  the  houfe. 
cf  Brethren,"  cried  Lieutenant  Hew-them-down, 
Cf  here  is  a  righteous  work  to  be  done  !  At  it  like 
men  !  Deftroy  !  deftroy  !  Turn  out  the  heathen 
— tear  down  their  trumpery  !  Go !  and  finite  as 
ye  go  :  meet  in  this  hall  when  ye  ftiall  hear  the  tap 
of  the  drum  !  Here  is  a  privilege !  See  that  ye 
neglect  it  not ! "  On  hearing  thefe  words  the 
foldiers  uttered  a  fiiout  and  fpread  themfelves  over 
the  houfe.  It  was  not  long  before  they  found  their 
way  to  the  chapel.  As  oaths  were  deemed  fcandal- 
ous  in  the  parliamentary  army,  the  warriors  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings  by  yells  and  denunciations. 

The  folemn  calm,  which  had  ever  reigned  in  that 
fpot,  was  no  more. 

The  Lieutenant  wrathfully  cut  the  altar-piece 
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from  its  frame,  and,  fpitting  it  on  his  fword, 
rufhed  with  it  into  the  prefence  of  Sir  Peter  and 
his  lady. 

He  was  followed  by  two  or  three  of  his  men 
carrying  books,  and  all  that  they  deemed  to  be  of 
no  value.  Higgons  caft  the  pifture  on  the  ground, 
and,  fetting  his  foot  on  it,  threw  his  arms  aloft, 
crying  : 

Cf Repent!  repent!  There  lieth  your  fuper- 
ftitious  trumpery  !  Your  idolatrous  temple  is  no 
more  !  Repent !  repent !  Your  home  is  fnatched 
from  you  !  Verily  it  fhall  pafs  to  honeft  men  : 
the  heathen  fhall  not  dwell  therein.  Your  gold 
fhall  not  be  ufed  to  treafonable  purpofes  :  it  fhall 
flow  into  the  pockets  of  the  faints  !  Snodgrafs,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  one  of  the  foldiers,  cc  light  a 
fire  !"  Snodgrafs,  a  giant  of  relentlefs  and  hard- 
hearted appearance,  obeyed  the  order,  lighting  an 
immenfe  crackling  fire  in  the  fire-place  that  yawned 
at  one  end  of  the  hall. 

When  this  was  accomplifhed,  and  the  cheerful 
roaring  flames  waved  and  rufhed  up  the  wide  chimney, 
Higgons  again  put  the  pifture  on  his  fword-point, 
bearing  it  in  triumph  to  the  fire,  whilft  his  corporal 
fhook  his  ftrong  fift  in  Sir  Peter's  face. 

The  Baronet  appeared  not  to  fee  him,  fo  unmoved 
and  calm  was  his  countenance. 
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Hew-them-down  Higgons  caft  the  altar-piece 
among  the  flames.  The  fire  fbon  feized  upon  it, 
bliftering  the  paint  and  confuming  it  as  though  it 
had  been  a  thing  of  no  value. 

When  the  laft  remains  of  the  beautiful  pidture 
were  devoured  by  the  eager  flames ;  when  the 
valuable,  never-to-be-replaced  work  of  art  was  no 
more ;  the  Puritans  fliouted  and  threw  books  and 
Cf  Babylonifti  garments"  into  the  fire  to  take  its 
place.    The  albs  were,  as  ufual,  referved  for  fliirts. 

The  work  was  foon  done.  The  chapel  was 
demolifhed ;  the  filver  lamp,  and  other  things  of 
value,  were  brought  below  and  packed  in  a  large 
cafe. 

The  next  move  was  to  ranfack  the  houfe  for 
money,  plate,  and  jewels.  Thefe  were  foon  found, 
and  pounced  upon. 

The  Lieutenant  rubbed  his  hands  demurely  as 
he  eyed  his  prize;  then  bid  the  drum  beat,  which 
called  all  his  men  to  the  hall. 

Being  there  aflembled,  Hew-them-down  Higgons 
gave  out  a  hymn,  the  foldiers  finging  each  verfe 
after  him. 

There  they  flood  in  two  ranks,  the  drummer  to 
the  right,  the  Lieutenant  fronting  them  ;  and  there, 
amidft  the  fpoil,  they  fang  their  melancholy,  rough 
hymn-tune,  in  manly,  determined  tones. 
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The  found  reached  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Marke- 
ham  ;  but  they  neither  moved  nor  fpoke. 

"Now,"  cried  Higgons,  C(we  will  chafe  the 
heathen  from  his  haunt ;  even  unto  holes  in  the 
rock  we  will  chafe  him  ! M  Higgons  acted  up  to 
his  words. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  the  Baronet  and 
his  wife,  mounted  on  an  old  cart-horfe,  were  flowly 
wending  their  way  to  the  fifherman's  cot,  towards 
which  Father  Humphries  had  travelled  a  fhort  time 
before  them. 

Whilft  his  men  were  ftirring  up  the  kitchen  fire 
and  cooking  a  good  dinner,  Lieut.  Hew-them- 
down  penned  a  triumphant  letter  to  his  betters; 
which  letter,  beginning  with  cc  Hallelujah,"  and 
ending  with  <c  Amen,"  contained  many  blafphemies, 
and  an  account  of  his  proceedings. 

When  Sir  Peter  and  Lady  Markeham  arrived  at 
the  fi  (her man's,  the  afternoon  was  far  advanced  ; 
and  as  they  drew  near  they  perceived  his  boat  fome 
twenty  yards  out  at  fea,  with  the  tanned  fail  fet, 
evidently  beginning  the  voyage  to  France.  The 
waves  of  the  fmooth,  glittering  fea  were  breaking 
lazily  along  the  beach,  flowly  rolling  over  the 
pebbles  as  they  retreated,  leaving  a  white  line  of 
foam  behind  them.  Sir  Peter  waved  his  hat  and 
fhouted.    His  voice,  fmiting  the  quiet  air,  reached 
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Father  Humphries,  who  raifed  his  hat  in  return; 
anon  the  flout  tub-like  boat  lay  to. 

The  fifherman,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  a  tenant 
of  Sir  Peter's  :  that  is,  he  paid  a  nominal  rent ; 
his  fervice  being  to  hold  himfelf  in  readinefs  in  cafe 
he  fliould  be  wanted  for  the  duty  he  was  then 
employed  on. 

The  fiflierman's  wife,  ftrong  and  adHve,  foon 
puflied  a  little  boat  into  the  fea. 

Sir  Peter  Markeham  tenderly  embraced  his  wife. 

<c  Fare-thee-well,  Mary,"  he  faid.  cc  Heaven 
only  knoweth  if  we  are  to  meet  again  on  earth. 
Thirty  years  we  have  lived  together  a  peaceful 
life,  but  now  the  ftorm  hath  overtaken  us  ;  black 
and  hard  to  bear  it  is  !  * 

Lady  Markeham,  choked  by  her  tears,  could 
utter  no  word  in  reply. 

The  fiflierman's  wife  rowed  her  to  the  tanned 
fail  boat,  and  put  her  fafely  on  board. 

The  following  morning,  the  tired,  frightened, 
forrowful  lady,  landed  with  Father  Humphries  at 
a  little  fifhing  village  on  the  French  coaft. 

She  took  refuge  in  a  convent,  where,  at  her 
hufband's  death,  fhe  became  a  nun  ;  never  again 
vifiting  the  land  of  her  birth. 

Gentle  old  Father  Humphries,  difdaining  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idlenefs,  became  curate  to  a  country 
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Cure,  a  learned  and  pious  prieft,  with  whom  he  lived 
out  his  days  in  a  pleafant  French  village,  remote 
from  towns ;  aiding  the  Cure  in  his  righteous 
works,  without  repining  or  difcontent. 

As  for  Sir  Peter  Markeham,  he  mounted  Father 
Humphries'  nag,  journeying  towards  His  Majefty's 
army,  which  he  joined. 

His  gray  head  lay  low  at  Nafeby  fight ;  his  dead 
body  fhowing  feven  wounds,  received  for  his  king 
on  that  bloody  field.  There,  too,  the  elder  of  his 
nephews  fell  befide  him,  among  many  other  valiant, 
but  rafli  and  headftrong  gentlemen. 

Walter  Barnftarke  had  paffed  the  day,  on  which 
Will  Higgons  had  worked  fo  manfully  though 
unwittingly  in  the  fervice  of  Silas,  at  Sir  John 
LovelPs ;  every  one  expecting  from  minute  to 
minute,  to  fee  the  foldiers  arrive  there. 

Francis,  fhaking  off  his  ufual  floth,  had  toiled  in 
putting  the  houfe  in  a  pofture  of  defence ;  arming 
fuch  men  as  he  could  get  together,  grinding  his 
teeth  at  the  bare  thought  of  rebels,  and  flaking  his 
thirft  with  mighty  cups  of  ale. 

The  Puritans,  however,  came  not;  but  Francis  fat 
up  in  a  fomnolent  ftate  all  night  to  be  ready  for  them ; 
his  little  garrifon  fleeping  on  the  ground,  and  paying 
due  court  to  the  black-jack,  and  bread  and  cheefe. 

Walter  had   returned  home  at  fupper  time ; 
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fighing  over  the  fate  of  the  Markehams,  and  of 
his  old  friend,  cc  Mafter  Humphries  the  bailifF,"  as 
he  paffed  the  majeftic  avenue  ;  which  feemed,  on 
that  evening,  doubly  filent  and  folemn,  as  though 
it  mourned  for  the  fate  of  its  late  owner. 

On  reaching  the  ftile  that  divided  the  pathway  of 
the  two  fields  next  to  the  village,  Walter  Barn- 
ftarke  was  aftounded  at  beholding  Joanna  Elder- 
field,  fobbing,  and  wringing  her  hard-worked, 
trembling  hands.  <f  What  aileth  thee,  Joanna?" 
he  inquired,  gently  taking  her  by  the  arm,  and 
looking  into  her  face. 

Between  the  poor  old  woman's  fobs  the  parfon 
could  make  out  the  words  :  Cf  Soldiers — rebels-— 
broke  everything — threw  his  reverence  down  againft 
a  tree — turned  me  out — he's  dead — oh  !  my  dear 
fofter-fon — FH  work  for  you — they're-going-to- 
bring-a-rebel-parfon  ! " 

Walter  underftood  in  an  inftant  that  the  Puritans 
had  paid  him  a  vifit ;  fequeftered  his  living,  and 
dealt  hardly  with  his  old  friend  :  and  fo  it  was. 

The  parfon  tried  to  confole  Joanna ;  left  her  at 
a  neighbour's  houfe,  and  proceeded  to  the  vicarage. 
As  he  went,  feveral  of  his  parifhioners  told  him  not 
to  be  down-hearted,  as  they  meant  to  have  a  rifing 
that  night  and  to  do  for  the  rebels. 

Walter  charged  them  to  undertake  no  fuch  thing. 
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He  told  them  what  mighty  foldiers  the  Puritans 
were  ;  and  that,  even  if  they  conquered  thofe  in 
the  village,  a  larger  force  would  come  and  take 
vengeance  for  their  vidtory  with  fire  and  fword. 
He  bade  them  think  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  of  their  aged  parents ;  to  be  patient  and  to 
bow  before  the  ftorm.  The  parfon  turned  his  fteps 
towards  the  vicarage — that  abode  of  peace  and 
virtue,  with  its  thatched  roof  and  its  gable  end 
rifing  juft  above  the  orchard  trees.  u  Until  now," 
he  thought,  as  he  went,  K  my  life  hath  been  fmooth, 
happy,  and  peaceful.  A  tempeft  is  breaking  over 
me ;  but  I  muft  look  beyond  the  black  clouds  to 
the  clear  blue  fky  and  ever-fhining  fun  !  * 

On  reaching  the  orchard-gate,  Walter  could  fee 
the  body  of  his  old  friend  and  tutor  lying  beneath 
the  tree  befide  which  his  chair  had  been  placed. 
Joanna's  fpinning-wheel  was  knocked  over  and 
broken  ;  and  the  found  of  voices,  together  with  the 
clang  of  arms,  iflued  from  the  open  window  of  the 
vicarage  fitting-room. 

Walter  knelt  down  befide  the  body  of  the  old 
parfon.  It  was  quite  cold  and  ftifF.  On  the  right 
temple  was  an  immenfe  difcoloration ;  and  a  few 
drops  of  blood  were  on  the  funken,  deadly  white 
cheek. 

Barnftarke  reverently  kifled  the  cold  ftirivelled 
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hand  of  the  corpfe  ;  then  arifing,  with  a  deep  figh, 
he  left  the  orchard  to  look  for  one  to  help  him  in 
removing  the  beloved  remains.  Thefe  were  buried 
at  night  by  ftealth,  beneath  the  clear  moon's  rays  ; 
Walter  in  fupprefled  tones  repeating  the  burial- 
fervice,  whilft  the  body  of  his  old  and  cherifhed 
friend,  wrapped  in  the  long  black  cloak,  was  com- 
mitted to  a  fhallow  grave,  there  to  reft  in  peace. 
It  was  after  Lieutenant  Hew-them-down  Higgons 
had  duly  dined  in  the  recufant's  fequeftrated  manfion, 
that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Walter 
Barnftarke's  living,  which  was  alfo  to  be  fequeftrated. 
He  left  his  corporal  and  five  men  at  Sir  Peter's  late 
abode,  and  with  the  remaining  twenty  made  his 
appearance  in  the  village,  to  the  difmay  and 
confternation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Will  Higgons  was  naturally  a  kind  man  with  a 
good-natured  heart  ;  but  party  zeal  gave  him  a 
femblance  of  ferocity  not  his  own. 

As  he  marched  up  to  the  vicarage,  guided  by  a 
boy  whom  he  had  prefled  into  the  fervice,  any  one 
would  have  fuppofed,  from  his  air  and  manner, 
that  he  was  the  moft  favage  and  relentlefs  of  men. 
And  fo  perhaps  he  might  be  called  where  malig- 
nants  and  recufants  were  in  the  cafe  ;  for  on  that 
point  he  loft  all  felf-command,  and  would  have 
curfed  and  fworn  at  the  bare  mention  of  them,  had 
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not  military  difcipline  come  to  his  aid — ftifling  the 
evil  epithets  on  his  lips. 

It  is  ftrange  to  behold  a  mild  man  worked  up  to 
bitternefs  and  brutality  by  party-fpirit ;  ftill  re- 
maining gentle  on  all  points  fave  thofe  connected 
with  it. 

I  do  verily  believe  that  there  is  not  one  other 
thing  under  heaven  fo  capable  of  making  a 
demon  of  the  beft  of  men,  as  the  hot  zeal  of 
party ! 

"Art  thou  the  parfon,  firrah ! "  fhouted  Hig- 
gons,  as  he  ftepped  up  to  the  old  man,  who  was 
taking  his  fiefta  beneath  the  orchard-trees,  to  the 
found  of  Joanna's  fpinning-wheel  and  the  humming 
of  her  bees. 

cc  Take  thy  ugly  paw  off  his  reverence's 
ftioulder,"  cried  Joanna,  ftarting  up,  and  pulling 
the  Lieutenant  by  the  top  of  his  gauntlet  glove 
with  both  her  ftrong  hands. 

The  old  parfon  aroufed  from  his  fleep,  flared 
at  the  foldiers,  faying  feebly  and  politely  : — ■ 

"  Will  you  pleafe  to  ftep  in  and  refrefh  your- 
felves,  gentlemen  ? yy 

"Give  us  the  keys  of  the  church,"  quoth 
Higgons ;  <c  make  hafte,  and  no  fumbling." 

"Nay!  nay!  nay!"  replied  the  old  divine,  in 
the  whittling  voice  of  age,  fhaking  his  ftooping 
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head  as  he  fpoke.  f g  No  one  fhall  have  them  but 
Walter." 

"His  reverence  hath  not  got  *un>"  cried  Joanna. 

Cf  I  have,  I  have/'  faid  the  parfon  :  cc  the  parifli 
was  mine.  Methinks  it  is  ftill  mine.  I  am  not 
fure,  though  :  how  about  the  parifh,  Joanna  ?  I 
zvas  the  Vicar  ;  and,  gentleman,  my  wife  was  the 
fweeteft  creature,  though  fomewhat  fiery  in  temper  ; 
— but  you  fee  " 

cc  He's  a  driveller  !  Snodgrafs,  fearch  him  for 
the  keys,  and  be  quick  ! " 

At  thefe  words  from  his  officer,  burly  Snodgrafs 
ftepped  forward ;  and  leaning  his  mufquet  againft 
a  tree,  feized  the  old  vicar. 

On  beholding  this  movement,  Joanna,  uttering 
a  fcream,  flew  on  the  foldier,  attempting  to  make 
him  loofe  his  hold  of  her  mafter  ;  dealing  blows 
quick  as  hail  on  his  hard  corflet,  and  crying  "help," 
and  c<  murder  "  the  while. 

cf  Take  hold  of  her,  Simmons  ! 99  faid  Higgons, 
coolly ;  "  and  you,  you  old  malignant,  hold  your 
peace  !  " 

Cf  He's  no  keys  about  him,  Lieutenant,"  cried 
Snodgrafs,  his  fearch  being  over. 

"  Let  him  go,  then.  We'll  rummage  the 
houfe." 

Snodgrafs  obeyed  the  Lieutenant  by  giving  the 
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feeble  old  man  a  pufh  ;  which,  though  but  a  flight 
one  for  fuch  an  arm  as  the  ftout  mufqueteer's, 
threw  the  Vicar  to  the  ground,  his  head  ftriking 
againft  the  trunk  of  a  tree  as  he  fell. 

Higgons  and  his  party  entered  the  houfe, 
leaving  poor  faithful  Joanna  to  fob  over  their 
vi&im  ;  trying  all  in  her  power  to  bring  him  back 
to  life. 

Her  efforts  were  but  vain,  as  the  aged  divine 
remained  ftretched  mute  before  her. 

He  never  again  moved  or  fpoke  :  the  flickering 
flame  of  his  fragile  exiftence  was  extinguifhed  for 
ever. 

By  the  time  that  Walter  had  found  his  old  nurfe 
fobbing  in  the  fields  where  flie  had  awaited  his 
return,  the  Puritans  had  committed  their  accuf- 
tomed  havoc  in  the  church  ;  had  burnt  Walter's 
choice  little  library,  and  his  mother's  portrait ;  and 
had  purloined  fuch  of  his  property  as  they  deemed 
worth  the  taking. 

About  a  week  after  thefe  difafters,  Silas  Barn- 
ftarke  received  a  letter  from  his  brother,  informing 
him  of  them,  and  telling  him  that  an  Independent 
minifter  had  been  inftalled  as  paftor  in  his  place. 
He  further  added  that,  like  others  of  his  ejefted 
brethren,  he  meant  to  work  for  a  livelihood  ;  not 
being  willing  to  bring  fufpicion  and  odium  on  his 
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brother  or  on  his  friends  by  taking  refuge  with 
them. 

Barnftarke  threw  the  letter  on  the  table,  and 
paced  foberly  to  and  fro  ;  his  hands  behind  him, 
and  his  eyes  caft  to  the  ground. 

His  fpirit  rejoiced  at  the  fequeftration  of  Sir 
Peter  Markeham's  property.  His  mental  gaze  had 
long  been  fo  fixed  on  the  idea  of  making  that 
property  his  own,  that  the  eyes  of  his  mind 
looked  not  on  the  enormity  he  had  committed 
in  order  to  do  fo.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
viewing  his  own  foul ;  of  fearching  into  all  the 
dark  parts  of  it,  or  of  letting  the  light  fhine 
upon  them. 

No  !  Silas  was  an  acute  and  fhrewd  man  of  bufi- 
nefs  ;  but  he  was  an  utter  ftranger  to  himfelf.  He 
well  knew  what  means  to  employ,  that  wealth  might 
furely  follow.  He  could  work  doggedly  at  intri- 
cate affairs  ;  he  had  nerve  firmly  to  ftand  anxieties 
of  commerce  which  made  others  tremble  ;  but  he  had 
no  fenfe  of  moral  good  or  evil :  neither  did  he  notice 
how  the  love  of  gain  was  gradually  enflaving  him, 
and  turning  his  heart  to  hard,  cold  iron. — Mammon 
was  Barnftarke's  god,  and  faithfully  he  worlhipped 
the  golden  idol. 

The  thought  of  the  houfelefs  old  knight  never 
croffed  his  money-making  mind.    His  only  idea 
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was,  that  he  had  at  length  wifely  and  fhrewdly  com- 
pa(Ted  his  ends  ;  for  he  made  fure  that  Government, 
being  eager  for  pelf,  would  not  hefitate  about  felling 
his  anceftral  eftate  to  him. 

The  tidings  concerning  his  brother  Walter  fome- 
what  difpleafed  him.  He  flackened  his  pace  as  he 
thought  of  him,  and  his  footfteps  fell  heavily  on 
the  oak-floor. 

"  In  thefe  times  it  is  an  evil  thing  to  be  connected 
with  Charles's  party  ;  with  malignants  and  fuch  like. 
I  would  not  have  the  Parliament  fide  to  know  that 
I  have  a  brother  a  parfon :  and  a  difpoflefled  one, 
moreover.  Heaven  wotteth  how  it  might  tell  to 
my  hindrance,  in  the  matter  in  hand  :  indeed,  it 
might  be  the  undoing  of  me,  and  go  to  the  fequef- 
trating  of  the  land  I  already  own,  if  I  were  fufpedted 
as  not  being  an  honeft  man  on  the  right  fide.  Not 
that  I  care  a  jot  for  either  fide  :  let  the  fools  fight  it 
out ;  but  it  would  not  ferve  my  turn  to  be  of  the 
lofing  party,  with  my  lands  and  reputation  at  ftake. 
The  King's  is  the  lofing  fide,  and  fo  I  will  have  nought 
to  fay  to  it.  The  Parliament  people  fmell  out  a 
malignant  and  a  good  eftate  as  a  hound  doth  a  fox ; 
and  if  my  friend  Higgons  once  took  it  into  his  red 
head  that  I  am  a  favourer  of  the  monarchy  people, 
he'd  be  the  very  firft  to  pounce  on  me :  a  pfalm- 
finging  rafcal  !    I  muft  get  Walter  out  of  the  way, 
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and  make  him  keep  quiet  till  things  have  blown 
over  a  little.' ' 

Having  thus  converfed  with  himfelf,  Silas  Barn- 
ftarke wrote  to  his  brother,  telling  him  he  was  forry 
for  his  hard  cafe ;  begging  him  to  quit  the  village 
at  once,  and  come  to  him  in  Town  for  a  while.  He 
likewife  advifed  Walter  to  change  his  name,  and  to 
drefs  as  a  layman  ;  giving  him  a  very  over-coloured 
account  of  the  danger  of  the  times,  as  well  as  of  the 
perils  he  would  encounter  if  he  were  known  to  be  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Barnftarke  opened  his  heavy  eyes  with  aftonilh- 
ment  on  receiving  an  anfwer  from  his  brother,  which 
informed  him  that  Sir  John  Lovell  had  infifted  on 
Walter's  taking  up  his  abode  with  him,  together 
with  poor  old  Joanna. 

f  c  My  uncle  is  furely  mad  :  mad  as  a  man  can  be  ; 
to  harbour  fuch  an  one  as  Walter,  in  his  own  county, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  the  Parliamentarians  !  " 

Thus  thought  Silas,  and  continued  to  read  the 
letter.  Walter  proceeded  to  inform  him  that  he 
could  not  think  of  endangering  his  uncle  with  his 
prefence,  and  that  Joanna  would  not  hear  of  leaving 
him  ;  he  intended,  therefore,  to  go  as  a  farm-fervant 
in  a  diftant  parifh,  in  which  he  knew  an  honeft 
yeoman  who  would  no  doubt  engage  him  ;  he  being 
young  and  ftrong,  and  acquainted  with  farm-labour. 
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He  intended  thus  to  earn  a  living  without  being  a 
burthen  to  any  one ;  and  to  follow  Silas'  advice 
about  changing  his  name,  that  he  might  be  no 
difcredit  to  his  family  in  troublous  times. 

He  ended  his  letter  by  thanking  his  brother  for 
his  offers  and  his  counfels ;  hoping  that  better  days 
would  come,  and  that  his  flock  might  once  again  be 
given  back  to  him. 

Barnftarke  could  not  enter  into  the  feelings  either 
of  his  uncle  or  of  his  brother. 

"  Mankind  be  ftrange  beings,  and  the  more  a 
man  knoweth  of  them  the  ftranger  they  appear. 
Any  way,  Walter  will  not  trouble  me  as  to  my  lands, 
by  breeding  fufpicions  about  my  way  of  thinking  ; 
and  the  fooner  I  fet  about  the  purchafe  of  the  eftate 
the  better.,, 

Thus  thought  the  fober  merchant. 

He  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  matters  with 
Government ;  fo  that  within  a  month  from  the  day 
of  fequeftration,  Barnftarke  found  himfelf  in  pof- 
fefllon  of  his  anceftral  manfion  :  the  manfion  upon 
which  he  had  kept  fo  fteady  an  eye,  and  to  obtain 
which  he  had  fo  diligently  and  perfeveringly  worked. 
He  perceived  not  that  the  making  of  his  fortune,  as 
he  made  it,  was  the  undoing  of  his  foul. 

Barnftarke's  cold  heart  felt  fomething  that  wore  a 
diftant  refemblance  to  a  glow  of  delight,  as  he  rode 
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up  the  avenue  leading  to  his  houfe,  and  called  it 
his  own. 

The  trees  appeared  doubly  grand  in  his  eyes ;  and 
he  involuntarily  calculated  what  they  would  "fetch'" 
as  timber. 

As  he  entered  the  houfe  he  felt  that  fenfation  of 
fatisfadtion  that  ever  attends  a  defign  brought  to  a 
fuccefsful  ending. 

The  manfion  was  quite  empty  of  furniture ; 
the  Puritans  having  fold  all  that  they  did  not 
burn. 

Barnftarke  infpedted  his  new  dwelling  from  cellars 
to  roof ;  telling  himfelf  that  it  would  be  a  moft 
excellent  retreat,  wherein  to  make  his  abode  when 
he  retired  from  adtive  life,  to  become  the  great  rich 
man  of  the  county ;  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  he 
would  furnifh  a  couple  of  rooms  for  his  own  ufe  on 
the  ground  floor,  fhutting  up  the  remainder  of  the 
vaft  manfion  until  he  ftiould  occupy  it  in  ftyle. 

It  muft  not  be  fuppofed  that  Barnftarke  furniftied 
his  apartments  in  a  niggardly  manner. 

Not  at  all.  The  merchant  had  a  very  good  idea 
of  his  own  perfonal  comforts ;  and,  although  he 
defpifed  luxury  as  ruinous  and  degrading,  he  confi- 
dered  himfelf  to  be  fufficiently  wealthy  to  allow 
himfelf  a  few  of  the  fober  fweets  of  life, 

Confequently,  the  bed-room  and  fitting-room  in 
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his  new  dwelling  were  made  demurely,  puritanically, 
and  folidly  comfortable. 

When  he  was  in  Town,  they  were  p  utunder  the 
charge  of  a  widow  without  incumbrance.  Silas  had 
no  idea  of  iC  a  horde  of  brats "  dwelling  in,  and 
overrunning  his  houfe  during  his  abfence. 

Sir  John  Lovell  knew  Silas  Barnftarke  far  better 
than  Silas  Barnftarke  knew  himfelf.  The  Baronet 
knew  from  Father  Humphries  that  he  had 
propofed  to  the  merchant  to  purchafe  the  eftate  in 
the  event  of  Sir  Peter's  felling  it ;  and  that  Silas  had 
been  the  firft  to  give  the  old  prieft  the  alarm  about 
fequeftrators.  Sir  John  was  likewife  aware  of  his 
nephew's  acquaintance  with  Lieut.  Hew-them-down 
Higgons  ;  and  that  it  was  that  military  preacher  who 
had  fuddenly  appeared  foon  after  Sir  Peter  had 
declared  that  fear  of  rebels  fhould  not  prevail  with 
him  to  the  parting  of  his  property. 

Confidering  thefe  things,  as  well  as  Barnftarke's 
turn  of  mind  and  his  firm  determination  to  poflefs 
himfelf  of  his  anceftral  acres,  Sir  John  felt  perfectly 
fure  that  his  nephew  had  brought  about  the  fequef- 
tration  of  Sir  Peter  Markeham's  eftate  with  a  view 
to  his  own  private  advantage.  The  old  baronet 
mufed  deeply  over  his  thoughts  on  the  fubjecft, 
until  his  convictions  became  fo  deep  and  clear 
that  he  deemed  it  to  be  his  own  duty,  as  well 
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as  for  the  good  of  his  nephew,  to  fpeak  to  him 
on  the  matter. 

It  was  in  the  room  where  flood  the  ebony  cabinet 
which  once  contained  the  three  money-bags,  that 
Sir  John  opened  his  mind  to  Barnftarke,  keenly 
eyeing  him  the  while. 

Silas,  fixing  his  looks  on  the  pediment  of  the 
French  cabinet,  felt  that  fomething  unpleafant  was 
at  hand. 

Sir  John  Lovell,  with  the  greateft  delicacy  and 
tad,  told  Barnftarke  his  fears  and  fufpicions. 

Silas  arofe  from  his  feat,  pacing  about,  as  he 
liftened,  in  his  ufual  attitude,  hands  behind  him, 
and  eyes  to  the  ground. 

With  his  grim  fmile  the  merchant  made  anfwer 
to  his  uncle's  difcourfe. 

fC  I  fear,  fir/*  he  faid,  "that  you  do  nourifh 
phantafms." 

cc  Silas,  Silas,"  returned  Sir  John  warmly,  fC  you 
know  that  my  fufpicions  are  bafed  on  truth.  My 
fear  is  that  your  love  of  gain  growing,  growing, 
growing  ever  more  and  more,  hath  warped  your 
fenfe  of  right.  The  upright,  clean-dealing  mer- 
chant is  a  man  to  be  venerated.  Be  fuch,  Silas ; 
let  not  undue  defire  for  wealth  be  a  fnare  unto  you. 
Stifle  the  defire  before  it  breaketh  out  into  evil  deeds 
— deeds  that  will  wring  your  foul,  and  be  as  tortur- 
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ing  demons  to  you  when  you  lie  on  the  bed  of 
death  :  but  few  moments  then  remaining  of  your 
life,  and  thofe  moments  full  of  fweating  pain,  may 
be,  and  of  bodily  and  ghoftly  torments  hard  to 
bear." 

A  dark  blufli  overfpread  the  merchant's  fallow 
face.  He  turned  from  Sir  John  Lovell  to  conceal 
it,  and  the  momentary  trouble  which  talk  of  death 
ever  caufed  him. 

"  I  do  not  afk  you  to  confefs  this  deed,  Silas ; 
but  if  you  have  been  guilty  of  it,  repent.  Take 
yourfelf  to  tafk,  left  your  weaknefs  with  regard  to 
wealth  tempt  you  to  a  worfe  crime.  Think  that 
when  you  die,  not  one  ftiver  of  the  greateft  riches 
ever  brought  together  can  you  carry  with  you  !  Is 
man  born,  think  you,  for  the  collefting  together, 
with  toil  and  haraffings,  perhaps  through  crimes, 
that  which  he  can  enjoy  but  during  time  :  that  which 
he  muft  part  with  for  eternity  ?  Be  content  with 
honeft,  fufficient  gains ;  and  when  you  burn  for 
more  than  thefe,  call  it  dirt  and  drofs  :  remember 
death,  and  think  of  never-ending  ages  beyond  the 
grave  !  " 

tfc  I  am  not  going  to  die  to-day,  nor  yet  to- 
morrow, I  take  it ;  and  if  all  men  were  of  your 
mind,  Sir,  our  ports  would  be  bare  of  {hipping." 

Saying  thefe  words  fomewhat  bitterly,  Barn- 
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ftarke  put  on  his  high-crowned  hat,  and  taking  up 
his  cane  he  inclined  his  head  to  Sir  John  ;  walking 
off  to  drown  the  unpleafant  recolledlion  of  his  uncle's 
home-truths  in  the  contemplation  of,  and  peram- 
bulation about,  his  new  purchafe. 

Sir  John  watched  his  nephew  as  he  crofled  the 
garden  and  the  meadow  beyond. 

Barnftarke's  fquare,  heavy  fhoulders  and  firm 
walk  ;  the  dogged  manner  in  which  he  handled  his 
cane ;  the  very  fet  of  his  hat ;  all  befpoke  refolute 
determination  and  an  obdurate  mind. 

"  I  may  not  live  to  fee  the  day,"  faid  Sir  John 
to  himfelf,  careffing  his  thick  gray  mouftaches 
thoughtfully  ;  cc  but  I  much  fear  that  Silas'  love  of 
gold  will  bring  him  trouble  before  he  dies.  How 
ftrange  that  two  brothers  fhould  be  fo  different  as 
he  and  poor  Walter !  The  devil  hath  furely  got 
hold  of  Silas.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  he  may 
make  him  lofe  his  grafp  before  it  be  too  late." 

At  night,  Silas'  journal  received  the  following 
remark  : — cc  My  uncle  did  this  day  accufe  me  of 
foul  play  in  a  certain  matter.  I  call  it  fhrewd 
dealing ;  fo  diverfe  are  men's  opinions  on  the  fame 
point.  Pity  he  did  not  turn  his  thoughts  to  trading, 
for  truly  he  is  a  man  of  a  good  head  ;  but  his 
country  life  hath  blunted  his  natural  faculties,  me- 
thinks,  which  commerce  would  have  ftrengthened." 
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Barnftarke  was  now  the  fole  pofleflbr  of  all  the 
lands  once  loft  to  the  family  through  the  vanity  of 
his  grandfather. 

He  felt  proud  of  the  induftry  that  made  them 
his  ;  and  took  a  felfifh  pleafure  in  planning  improve- 
ments, and  in  increafing  the  value  of  his  property 
to  the  utmoft,  for  his  own  fpecial  good.  Still,  he 
did  not  allow  his  eftates  to  take  him  from  his  mer- 
cantile purfuits,  which  he  purfued  with  greater 
ardour  than  ever  ;  wondering  from  time  to  time  how 
much  longer  old  Mafter  Benfon  meant  to  remain 
on  this  earth.  The  thought  gave  him  no  anxiety, 
however,  as  he  knew  that  he  fhould  eventually 
enjoy  one-half  of  the  kind  merchant's  immenfe 
property  ;  the  remaining  half  going  to  Damaris 
his  daughter.  Mafter  Barnftarke  had  acquired  this 
gratifying  information  by  reading  Benfon's  will 
upfide  down,  fheet  after  fheet,  as  it  lay  fpread  out 
on  the  table  before  the  benevolent  old  man  ;  Silas 
fitting  oppofite  to  him,  his  elbow  on  the  table,  his 
head  on  his  hand,  with  a  book  open  before  him, 
unfufpefted  by  his  benefaftor. 

Barnftarke  fometimes  thought  how  lucky  he  had 
been  in  having  made  fuch  a  fc  ufeful "  acquaintance 
as  Mafter  Benfon  had  proved  to  be ;  but  his  heart 
never  felt  one  particle  of  gratitude  towards  him  for 
all  his  benefaftions  :  however,  he  was  always  ready 
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at  the  merchant's  call,  and  managed  their  joint  affairs 
with  moft  fcrupulous  honefty  and  confummate 
prudence. 

Barnftarke  loft  his  uncle  before  his  benefadtor 
departed.  Sir  John  Lovell,  about  the  middle  of 
autumn,  was  feized  with  a  calenture,  a  very  common 
difeafe  in  thofe  days. 

The  malady  undermined  and  wore  him  down. 
On  the  firft  anniverfary  of  his  fon  Robert's  death, 
Sir  John  was  lying  on  his  bed,  with  feeble  voice  and 
gafping  breath,  burning  with  fever,  fcarcely  able 
to  move. 

The  country  people  faid  it  was  to  be  expe&ed, 
on  account  of  the  limpnefs  of  "  Mafter  Robert's 

t&rpfe" 

Indeed  they  did  not  think  he  would  have  held 
out  fo  long,  feeing  that  according  to  popular  tra- 
dition he  ftiould  have  died  "  within  the  year 

His  fpirit  quitted  his  mortal  body  fome  days  after 
that  epoch,  juft  as  day  was  breaking. 

The  houfehold  affirmed  that  owls,  hooting  dif- 
mally,  had  flown  againft  the  dying  man's  windows 
throughout  the  night ;  and  that  the  black 
greyhound  had  howled  till  the  moment  of  his 
death,  juft  as  it  had  fallen  out  when  Mafter 
Robert  fell. 

Sir  John  had  fent  for  his  nephew  Walter,  that  he 
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might  receive  fpiritual  confolation  from  him  in  his 
agony. 

Walter  clofed  his  uncle's  eyes,  whilft  Francis  wept 
like  a  child,  and  Lady  Lovell  funk  in  a  fwoon 
belide  her  dead  hufband. 

The  rifing  fun,  and  the  cheerful  chirping  of  the 
lively,  juft-awakened  birds,  formed  a  ftrong  contraft 
to  the  filence  of  Sir  John  Lovell's  room,  dark  with 
the  ftill  darknefs  of  a  fick  chamber,  with  its  huge, 
carved,  brown  velvet  bed,  and  the  pale,  ghaftly 
vifage  of  the  dead  body  within  it. 

Silas  Barnftarke  pofted  from  London  to  attend 
Sir  John's  obfequies ;  or,  more  properly  fpeaking, 
to  hear  the  reading  of  his  will. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  a  goodly  company 
aflembled  in  the  great  hall,  where  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  cakes  and  burnt  claret  was  confumed ; 
fome  of  the  funeral  vifitors  talking  reverently,  and 
with  fubdued  air  of  their  departed  friend ;  others 
whifpering  together  of  their  own  worldly  affairs. 

Walter's  heart  ached  with  grief  as  he  fat  apart  in 
filence,  thinking  over  all  his  uncle's  kind  deeds 
towards  him ;  all  his  words  and  looks,  together 
with  the  folemn  fcene  of  his  dying  moments. 

Silas,  too,  fat  apart,  demurely  fipping  a  cup  of 
claret,  in  which  he  dipped  a  cake  from  time  to  time. 
His  face  wore  its  ufual  expreflion,  and  his  mind 
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pondered  over  the  fum  it  was  probable  his  uncle 
might  have  left  him.  He  was  untouched  by  any 
recollections  of  childhood,  or  by  any  feelings  "of 
gratitude  to  his  deceafed  kinfman. 

The  laft  ceremonies  over,  the  mourners  returned 
to  the  old  manfion  to  hear  the  reading  of  Sir 
John  Lovell's  will :  the  words  by  which  the 
dead  fpoke  to  the  living ;  the  laft  link  between 
him  and  this  world. 

Francis  Lovell  was  too  full  of  forrow  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  lawyer  as  he  read. 

Walter  Barnftarke  fupported  his  aching  forehead 
on  his  hand,  liftening  as  little  as  did  Francis. 

Silas  feated  himfelf  with  his  back  to  the  light, 
folded  his  arms,  fhut  his  eyes,  and  fuffered  his  chin 
to  droop  on  his  wide  bread.  He  looked  as  impaf- 
fible  as  an  image  carved  in  ftone ;  but  he  gave 
his  whole  attention  to  the  words  of  his  uncle's 
will. 

The  whole  of  the  property  was  left  to  Francis, 
Lady  Lovell  being  an  annuitant  on  the  eftate. 

There  were  numerous  legacies  to  divers  friends 
and  old  fervants.  Barnftarke  began  to  wonder 
that  his  name  was  not  yet  mentioned,  and  he  grew 
uneafy,  until  he  remembered  that  there  were  fuch 
things  as  codicils ;  and  a  codicil  there  was  to  Sir 
John's  will. 
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Barnftarke  heard  his  name  read,  but  he  neither 
moved  nor  opened  his  eyes. 

The  words  the  wealthy  merchant  liftened  to  were 
to  the  purport  that  he,  being  rich,  profperous,  and 
well-to-do  in  the  world,  needed  not  the  {mail  fum 
of  500/.  which  his  uncle  had  originally  fet  apart  for 
him,  and  which  was  contained  in  the  compartment 
of  the  ebony  cabinet.  Lady  Lovell  knew  the  fecret 
of  it,  and  would  accordingly  open  it. 

Having  premifed  this,  the  will  went  on  to  fay, 
that  Sir  John  Lovell  left  the  fum  of  500/.  in  gold 
aforefaid,  to  his  dear  and  dutiful  nephew,  Walter 
Barnftarke  ;  together  with  another  fum  of  500/. 
partly  in  gold  and  partly  in  filver,  which  he  had 
lain  by  as  a  portion  for  his  youngeft  nephew, 
and  which  would  be  found  in  the  fame  com- 
partment of  the  cabinet  as  the  500/.  firft  men- 
tioned. 

As  a  token  of  his  good  will,  and  as  a  remem- 
brance of  himfelf,  Sir  John  left  the  ebony  cabinet 
to  his  dear  nephew,  Silas  Barnftarke;  hoping 
that  he  would  accept  it,  and  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  advice  his  uncle  had  from  time  to  time  given 
him. 

Walter  had  with  much  ado  kept  in  his  tears,  on 
hearing  thefe  laft  words  which  his  beloved  uncle 
addrefled  to  him,  as  it  were,  from  the  grave. 
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As  for  Silas,  the  dark  blufh  crept  over  his  face, 
remained  an  inftant,  then  left  his  full  cheek  fallow 
as  ancient  marble. 

His  inward  man  curfed  Sir  John's  memory  and 
Walter's  good  fortune.  The  blufh  departed,  his 
outward  man  fhowing  no  traces  of  the  inward  man's 
thoughts. 

He  calmly  followed  the  lawyer,  Francis,  and 
Lady  Lovell  to  the  room  containing  the  cabinet. 

Lady  Lovell  opened  the  carved  door,  and  the 
two  little  brazen  gates,  preffed  her  thumb  on  the 
fpring,  and  the  fecret  compartment  flew  open. 

It  contained  four  money  bags.  As  he  beheld 
them,  Silas  remembered  the  day  on  which  Sir 
John  Lovell  had  given  up  the  accumulated  rents 
to  him  ;  and  he  bethought  him  that  his  refufal  to 
fhare  them  with  his  pennilefs  brother"  might  have 
fomething  to  do  with  his  prefent  difappointment  : 
for  a  difappointment,  and  a  very  great  one,  it  was 
to  our  friend  Barnftarke,  to  be  cut  off  with  an 
ebony  cabinet. 

The  lawyer,  having  duly  counted  the  contents  of 
the  bags,  delivered  them  to  Walter,  who  flood  by 
in  his  coarfe  and  homely  fuit  of  mourning,  the 
unexpected  poffeffor  of  iooo/. ;  the  unfufpefting 
obje6t  of  his  rich  brother's  envy. 

Walter,  giving  his  treafure  over  to  Silas,  begged 
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him  to  put  it  away  in  his  ebony  cabinet,  that  it 
might  be  fafe  ;  firft,  however,  taking  a  pound  in 
gold  from  one  of  his  bags,  as  a  gift  to  his  faithful 
old  nurfe  Joanna. 

The  gentle  Parfon,  refiftinghis  coufin's  entreaties 
to  remain  for  the  night,  fet  out  on  foot,  with  a  fad 
heart,  to  regain  the  little  thatched  cot  in  which  he 
dwelt  with  Joanna :  a  cot  belonging  to  the  honeft 
yeoman  in  whofe  fervice  he  toiled,  much  againft  the 
yeoman's  will,  and  for  which  that  fturdy  wight 
would  receive  no  rent. 

Silas  Barnftarke  pulled  his  hat  over  his  eyes  and 
tramped  off  alone,  to  hide  his  difappointment  in  his 
own  home. 

The  evening  fet  in  with  a  chill  and  drizzling  rain. 

Barnftarke  bade  the  widow,  his  fervant,  light  a 
good  fire  ;  before  which  he  fat  himfelf  down  to  fup, 
and  to  ponder,  in  folitude.  The  crackling  blaze 
had,  however,  no  power  to  charm  him. 

The  merchant's  fpirit  was  dark  and  uneafy  within 
him. 

There  he  fat,  in  the  long-coveted  abode  of  his 
anceftors,  the  abode  in  which  his  father  was  born  : 
he  fat,  unmindful  of  the  acquifition  of  which  he  was 
lord  ;  unmindful  of  the  wealth  he  had  fo  induf- 
trioufly  made  ;  wholly  wrapt  up  in  the  thought  of 
his  righteous  brother's  legacy. 

02 
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He  did  not  heed  the  cheerful  blazing  of  the  large 
logs,  that  fhed  fuch  a  comfortable  light  and 
warmth  through  the  room ;  whilft  Walter,  in  his 
cot,  fat  contentedly  before  a  little  fire  made  of  dry 
wood  picked  up  by  old  Joanna,  and  by  her  lighted 
to  cheer  him  on  his  return  home. 

Walter  thought  and  converfed  of  his  uncle  ; 
and,  .although  his  fpirit  was  grieved,  it  was  calm 
and  at  peace. 

The  walls  of  his  abode  were  white-waftied  ;  no 
painting  or  other  ornament  decked  them.  Within 
their  homely  fhelter  he  paffed  the  evening  in  reading 
the  Bible,  his  only  remaining  book ;  Joanna  croon- 
ing and  fpinning,  as  was  her  wont  by  the  firelight ; 
the  moaning  wind  accompanying  the  wheel  and  the 
fong  of  the  old  woman,  as  well  as  the  meditations 
of  the  Parfon. 

The  walls  of  Silas'  apartment  were  wainfcotted 
in  fmall  oaken  panels,  on  which  hung  feveral  family 
portraits,  faved  by  Edmund  Barnftarke  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  by  Silas  removed  from 
the  old  farm-houfe  to  his  new  home. 

The  moft  remarkable  among  thefe  was  the  por- 
trait of  his  grandfather,  painted  full  length  in  the 
moft  foppifti  of  his  garbs.  He  was  reprefented  in 
a  white  fatin  jerkin,  embroidered  in  gold,  long 
waifted,  pointed,  and  ftiff  as  a  cuirafs.    His  fhort 
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and  flicking  out  troujfes  were  of  violet  velvet,  thickly 
covered  with  work  in  gold ;  as  was  the  violet  velvet 
mantle  of  the  fmalleft  proportions,  which  he  wore 
over  the  left  fhoulder.  His  lace  ruff,  broad  and 
deep,  was  formed  with  regularity  of  plaits,  match- 
ing his  gauntlet-like  cuffs.  His  hofe,  fhoes,  and 
rofettes,  were  white.  A  large  gold-hilted  fword  hung 
on  his  left  fide ;  a  fmall  dagger,  hilt  downwards, 
was  fufpended  on  the  other.  The  courtier's  white 
left  hand,  holding  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves,  was 
fupported  by  the  fword-hilt ;  the  other  refted  on  a 
table  covered  with  cut  velvet  cloth,  on  which 
repofed  a  black  velvet  hat  decked  with  a  white 
feather  and  a  fplendid  jewel.  A  magnificent  gold 
chain  and  medal  hung  from  the  fop's  neck.  His 
vifage  was  fmiling,  handfome,  and  filly  ;  his  beard 
and  hair  point-device.  Immenfe  labour  had  been 
fpent  on  the  finifti  of  the  portrait,  but  the 
drawing  was  not  particularly  corred ;  and,  the 
perfpe&ive  not  being  attended  to,  the  figure 
of  the  gay  fpendthrift  of  the  Barnftarke  family 
appeared  ftanding  on  an  inclined  plane.  His 
long,  hard  legs,  fhowed  great  development  of 
tibia :  which  was  the  only  point  of  refemblance 
between  the  two,  fo  unlike  each  other  had  the 
painter  made  them. 

This  portrait,  feen  by  the  cheerful  light  of  the 
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fparkling  fire,  certainly  contrafted  much  with  the 
fquare,  moody-looking,  defendant  of  the  original,  in 
his  puritanical,  mourning  coftumeof  the  fineft  cloth, 
relieved  by  a  fnow-white  collar  and  cuffs  of  plain 
linen.  The  fmiling  pink  and  white  countenance  of 
the  gay  fop,  was  far  different  from  the  fallow, 
auftere  vifage  of  the  merchant. 

After  much  mufing,  Barnftarke  feemed  fuddenly 
to  roufe  himfelf  from  his  meditations.  He  kicked 
a  log  into  a  better  pofition  for  burning,  with  the 
fquare  toe  of  his  morocco  fhoe  ;  then  placed  him- 
felf with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  rang  his  hand-bell 
for  lights ;  fmiling  a  faint  but  fatisfied  fmile,  as 
though  he  fhould  have  faid  : 

ff  I  have  found  it !  " 

He  had,  in  effeft,  done  fo. 

The  rich  merchant,  after  moodily  pondering  on 
his  uncle's  legacy  to  Walter,  had  fet  his  thoughts 
to  work  in  order  to  devife  how  he  might  turn  the 
poor  divine's  newly  acquired  riches  to  his  own 
advantage. 

He  fat  down,  on  the  arrival  of  lights,  to  note 
the  events  of  the  day  in  his  diary.  A  fC  mem" 
with  which  he  clofed  the  record  fhowed  the  plan  he 
had  hit  upon. 

6C  Mem.  To  perfuade  Walter  to  lend  me  the 
1000/.  left  him,  at  five  per  cent  intereft.     It  will 
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be  to  his  advantage,  and  I  fhall  double  and  treble 
the  principal  over  and  over  again  fpeedily,  making 
it  turn  greatly  to  my  good. 

<c  My  uncle  owed  me  a  grudge  about  the  rents,  'tis 
plain.  He  was  a  ft  range  man,  and  I  fhall  not  mifs 
him." 

Barnftarke  wiped  his  pen  carefully,  locked  up  his 
journal-book,  and,  taking  a  light,  retired  to  his 
bedchamber ;  flowly  undreffing,  and  applauding 
himfelf  the  while  on  his  new  fcheme. 

He  laid  himfelf  heavily  down  in  his  comfortable 
bed ;  drew  the  foft  warm  coverings  over  him  ; 
fettled  his  head  on  the  pillows  ;  then,  with  his  eyes 
fteadily  fixed  on  the  flickering  fire,  and  his  ears 
careleffly  receiving  the  foothing  moaning  of  the 
ftorm  without,  foon  dozed  off  into  a  tranquil  fleep. 

About  the  fame  time  Walter  had  laid  him  down 
on  his  hard  truckle  bed,  liftening  to  the  pattering 
rain  and  fighing  wind  ;  whilft  he,  too,  fell  into  a 
tranquil  fleep,  as  he  devifed  on  what  good  deeds  to 
employ  his  legacy. 

Both  brothers  flept  calmly  ;  but  the  calm  fleep 
of  Silas  was  that  of  a  man  well  to  do,  unvexed  by 
care,  and  undifturbed  by  his  benumbed  confcience  ; 
whilft  that  of  Walter  was  the  fweet  flumber  of  a 
righteous  man,  with  approving  confcience,  contented 
mind,  and  little  care  for  the  things  of  this  life. 
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It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  Silas  found  no 
difficulty  in  perfuading  Walter  to  fall  into  his  views 
regarding  the  loan  of  the  legacy. 

The  merchant  fent  a  meffenger  to  beg  his  brother 
to  come  to  him. 

The  depofed  minifter,  after  the  labour  of  the  day, 
trudged  over  the  hills  to  confer  with  his  rich 
brother ;  whom  he  found  writing  before  his  warm 
and  blazing  wood-fire,  whilft  the  family  portraits 
feem  to  look  on  him  from  their  carved  frames. 
One  lady,  who  was  painted  with  her  little  boy  on 
her  knees,  appeared  to  be  pointing  grim  Silas  out 
to  him.  The  little  fellow,  in  his  Henry  VIII.  cap 
and  long-waifted  tunic,  looked  as  though  he  clapped 
his  fat  hands,  and  laughed  at  the  folemn  figure  of 
his  grown  up  defcendant. 

cc  Sit  you  down,  Walter,"  cried  Silas,  con- 
defcendingly,  as  his  brother  fhook  hands  with  him. 
The  merchant  pointed  to  a  chair  with  his  pen,  then 
leant  back  in  his  own,  clearing  his  throat  in  a  deep 
bafs  tone. 

Walter  looked  around  on  his  brother's  comfort- 
able retreat,  on  the  folid  furniture,  the  old  portraits, 
the  huge  burning  logs  repofing  on  the  large  filver 
andirons  reprefenting  griffins,  and  on  Silas'  folid, 
opulent-looking  figure  ;  but  no  feeling  of  envy  or 
difcontent  ruffled  his  placid  breaft ;    he  merely 
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hoped  that  the  merchant's  vaft  wealth  might  not 
harden  his  heart,  and  prove  his  undoing. 

<f  Walter/'  inquired  Silas,  eyeing  the  filver 
griffins  intently,  "what  ufe  art  thou  going  to  make 
of  thy  legacy,  eh  ?  " 

Walter  replied  that  he  had  not  fully  determined 
how  the  whole  was  to  be  employed ;  but  that 
he  had  found  a  ufe  for  a  hundred  pounds  out 
of  the  fum. 

Silas  looked  up  fliarply  at  thefe  words ;  then 
returned  to  the  contemplation  of  the  griffins, 
alking  his  brother  how  he  meant  to  difpofe  of  the 
fum  he  had  mentioned. 

The  Parfon  anfwered  at  once,  plainly  and 
honeftly,  that  he  intended  with  part  of  it  to  buy  a 
cottage  wherein  he  and  Joanna  might  dwell,  and  to 
ufe  the  reft  in  charity. 

On  hearing  this,  Silas  removed  his  eyes  from  the 
griffins,  and  fixing  them  on  the  portrait  of  a  burly 
man  in  a  furred  black  velvet  mantle  which  hung  be- 
hind Walter,  the  merchant  again  cleared  his  throat 
and  propounded  his  fcheme  to  his  brother  ;  pointing 
out  how  great  an  advantage  it  would  be  to  him 
to  be  fure  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  punctually  paid 
half-yearly,  with  the  certainty  of  having  the  loan 
returned  to  him  whenever  he  might  think  fit. 

"Look,"  faid  Barnftarke,  in  conclufion,  as  he 
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drew  a  paper  from  a  drawer,  Cf  I  have  made  out 
this  writing,  which  will  bind  us  both  down  to  the 
contratft.  Thou  fhalt  hold  the  duplicate  of  it,  and 
it  will  make  matters  fafe  on  both  fides." 

Walter  read  over  the  dry  document ;  reflected 
for  a  few  moments ;  then  confented  to  all  his 
brother  wiftied,  and  figned  the  papers  ;  Silas  doing 
fo  likewife :  but  Silas  faid  nothing  about  witneffes, 
and  Walter  never  deemed  them  neceflary  between 
brothers  ;  indeed  he  figned  the  papers  merely  to 
pleafe  the  merchant. 

This  affair  being  terminated,  to  that  perfonage's 
infinite  content,  Walter,  taking  up  a  pen,  wrote  down 
the  names  of  three  works,  begging  Silas  to  bring 
them  to  him  the  next  time  he  vifited  the  country, 
and  to  deduft  the  amount  from  the  firft  inftalment 
of  his  dividend. 

The  rich  man  put  up  the  poor  man's  lift  of 
works  into  his  large  memorandum-book,  promifing 
to  fulfil  his  requeft  ;  but  never  dreaming  of  pre- 
senting the  defired  works  to  his  hard-toiling 
brother  :  neither  did  Walter  exped  that  he  would 
do  fo. 

Walter  arofe  to  take  his  leave,  and  to  return  the 
fame  bleak  and  weary  way  he  had  come. 

c<  Thou  wilt  have  the  moon  to  light  thee,"  faid 
Silas,  rifing  alfo,  and  nodding  his  head  towards  the 
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moon,  which  was  rifing  large  and  red  above  the 
diftant  downs  vifible  from  the  window. 

With  thefe  words  he  fhook  hands  with  Walter, 
wifhed  him  Cf  good  evening,"  refumedhis  feat,  took 
up  his  pen,  and  fufFered  his  poor  and  tired  brother 
to  depart  on  his  way  without  refrefhment  or  further 
reft. 

Whilft  Walter,  hungry  and  tired,  retraced  his 
fteps  towards  his  cot,  Silas  fupped  well  and  plen- 
tifully on  dainty  meat  and  rich  wine,  as  a  matter  of 
courfe  ;  nor  once  thought  of  the  privations  which 
Walter  and  thoufands  more  had  to  endure. 

Old  Joanna,  with  her  bright  eyes  and  rofy  face, 
was  ftanding  at  the  wicket  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  to  await  her  fofter-fon's  return. 

She  watched  it  as  it  rofe  higher  and  higher  in  the 
foft  heavens,  whilft  fhe  fang  an  old  and  warlike 
ballad,  long  and  melancholy ;  thought  of  her  abfent 
children,  of  her  far  diftant  youth,  and  then,  with  a 
figh,  of  Walter's  privations. 

When  fhe  beheld  him  ftepping  over  the  fweet 
down  turf  beneath  the  moonlight,  her  merry  voice 
greeted  him  from  afar  and  cheered  his  weary  fteps. 

As  he  reached  his  home,  fhe  took  his  well-worn 
hat  and  knotted  ftick  with  the  refpeft  of  a  valet 
attending  on  a  lordly  mafter  ;  and  then,  with  the 
tendernefs  of  a  mother,  bade  him  fit  himfelf  down 
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befide  the  crackling  fire,  fondly  patting  his  fhoulder 
as  fhe  placed  a  large  wooden  bowl  full  of  fmoking 
milk-porridge  before  him. 

Walter's  eyes  thanked  the  old  woman,  though  he 
faid  nothing  :  the  eyes  are  ofttimes  readier  than 
the  tongue. 

Better  to  have  been  Walter  with  his  undainty 
fupper  in  the  white-wrafhed  room — with  his  faithful, 
loyal,  true,  old  nurfe  and  friend — with  his  angel's 
heart,  and  the  thought  of  another  world  filling  his 
foul ;  than  rich  Silas  with  all  his  comforts,  all  his 
wealth,  together  with  his  hard  heart,  and  his  money- 
making  foul  rivetted  to  this  perifhing  earth,  but 
not  a  friend  on  whom  to  repofe. 

Although  Walter  was  no  longer  paftor  of  his 
beloved  parifh,  he  was  not  forgotten  there.  Some 
of  his  people,  it  is  true,  had  turned  to  the  indepen- 
dent minifter,  liftening  with  vaft  delight  to  his 
myftical  rhapfodies ;  but  the  greater  number 
remained  faithful  to  the  expelled  vicar.  Their 
remembrance  of  him  was  fhown  by  little  touching 
gifts,  humbly  offered  and  gratefully  received.  In 
troubles  and  difficulties  they  would  go  to  him  for 
advice  and  confolation ;  whilft  thofe  among  them 
who  put  no  faith  in  the  new  order  of  things,  would 
carry  their  children  to  be  privately  chriftened  by  him, 
after  the  Prefbyterian  had  performed  the  ceremony. 
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So  alfo  would  fome  young  couples  be  married  at 
his  cottage  before  going  to  church. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  had  he  trudged  wearily 
over  the  downs  by  night,  fecretly  to  vifit  fome  fick 
perfon  among  his  flock,  who  had  fent  to  beg  for 
his  prefence  ;  or  to  confole  dying  perfons,  and  watch 
by  them  with  prayers  and  comfortings  till  the  ever- 
living  fpirit  fhould  pafs  from  the  toil-worn  and 
labour-warped  body. 

At  the  end  of  the  half  year,  Silas  Barnftarke 
duly  remitted  to  his  brother  Walter  the  fum  of  25/., 
minus  the  amount  of  the  three  works  which  the 
merchant  had  bought  at  his  defire;  as  well  as  of 
the  pound  which  Walter  had  given  to  Joanna : 
which  pound  Silas  had  miffed  on  counting  over  the 
legacy,  there  being  but  999/.  in  the  four  bags. 

Silas  demanded  a  receipt  for  the  dividend,  which 
Walter  gave  in  due  form ;  though  with  a  figh  to 
think  that  Silas  fhould  fo  diftruft  him. 

The  Parfon  ceafed  not  to  labour,  although  his 
fortunes  were  improved.  Many  a  poor,  hard- 
worked  being  partook  of  his  little  income ;  many  a 
warm  garment  it  gave  to  Joanna,  who  always 
received  her  fofter-fon's  gift  with  a  tear  and  a  fmile, 
with  an  aching  yet  a  happy  heart. 

Walter  pined  not  beneath  his  fate.  His  ferene 
face,  and  his  tranquil  eyes,  clear  with  health,  were 
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as  figns  of  the  firm  peace  within  him.  He  lived 
from  day  to  day,  without  looking  beyond  the 
morrow :  not  through  a  carelefs  indifference,  but 
becaufe  the  only  future  he  did  look  to,  and  on 
which  his  thoughts  were  ever  fixed,  was  the  great 
and  certain  future  which  will  not  change,  neither 
deceive  nor  difappoint  the  happy  beings  who  truft 
to  it,  bearing  their  prefent  toils  and  troubles  as 
Walter  Barnftarke  bore  his ;  patiently,  meekly, 
with  true  courage  and  righteous  magnanimity. 

It  was  not  long  after  Mafter  Barnftarke,  the 
fober  and  refpe&ed  city  merchant,  had  fo  fucceff- 
fully  trafficked  with  the  poor  hard-working  parfon 
in  the  matter  of  the  loan  of  his  legacy,  that  the  faid 
fober  and  refpedled  city  merchant  ftept  into  a  great 
increafe  of  wealth,  as  well  as  into  a  town-houfe,  by 
the  demife  of  Anthony  Benfon  his  patron  and 
benefa<5tor. 

Silas  comported  himfelf  on  the  occafion  with  all 
due  reverence,  folemnity,  and  fober  outward  marks 
of  forrow;  whilft,  in  his  foul,  he  rejoiced  at  his 
good  fortune  in  at  length  enjoying  the  rich  legacy 
he  had  fo  long  waited  for.  He  did  not  difledt  his 
feelings  ;  but  an  increafe  of  wealth  ever  added  to 
his,  fo-called,  happinefs;  increafing  at  the  fame  time 
his  hardnefs  of  heart,  and  grafping  love  of  pelf. 

As  for  poor  forlorn  Damaris,  her  father's  death 
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left  her  wealthy,  but  broken-hearted ;  without  one 
bright  fpot,  in  this  world,  whereon  to  reft  her 
weary  eyes. 

Damaris,  like  Walter  Barnftarke,  could  look 
beyond  this  earth ;  but  ftie  lacked  his  tranquil, 
cheerful  fpirit. 

Her  health  was  delicate ;  her  fpirit  had  been 
crufhed  in  childhood  ;  her  mind  needed  fome  one  of 
ftronger  nerve  than  her  own,  to  whom  fhe  might 
cling. 

Day  and  night  fhe  wept  difconfolately  for  her  dear 
father  :  day  followed  day,  but  her  grief  found  no 
comforting.  Her  only  hope  was  that,  worn-out 
and  broken  down,  the  grave  might  foon  clofe 
over  her. 

The  fir  ft  joy  caufed  by  his  increafe  of  fortune 
having  fubfided,  Barnftarke  began  to  think  how 
much  better  it  would  be  if  he  were  poflefled  of  the 
whole  of  the  deceafed  merchant's  property,  inftead 
of  the  half  only. 

"Miftrefs  Damaris  is  but  a  poor,  cold,  peeking 
old  maid.  She  cannot  want  one  quarter  of  her 
money  ;  ftie  will  leave  it  all  to  fome  alms-houfe  or 
hofpital,  or  fomething  of  the  kind.  She  hath  a 
great  deal  too  much  for  a  pining  creature  fuch  as 
{he!" 

Thus  began  a  train  of  thought  into  which  Silas 
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Barnftarke  fell,  as  he  was  taking  the  air  one  fpring 
evening  in  the  fields  beyond  town. 

When  he  emerged  from  his  thoughts,  he  was 
re-entering  bufy,  toiling,  wealthy  London,  with  his 
mind  made  up  to  offer  his  hand  to  poor,  broken- 
hearted Miftrefs  Damaris  Benfon. 

The  merchant  had  doubts  as  to  the  fuccefs  of 
his  projed,  but  the  prize  in  view  urged  him  on ; 
the  lonely  weaknefs  of  Damaris'  fpirit  making  it 
juft  probable  that  he  might  fucceed.  At  all  events 
the  adventure  was  worth  the  trying  :  "  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have,"  thought  the  calculating 
fuitor. 

Silas  being  left  fole  executor  to  his  benefadlor, 
had  many  opportunities  of  feeing  Damaris  on 
divers  matters  of  bufinefs. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  hard  merchant 
cared  for  the  meek,  forlorn  fpinfher  ;  or  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  fee  much  of  her  after  marriage : 
ftiould  fhe  fall  into  his  views. 

His  defign  was  to  ufe  her  money  to  the  greateft 
advantage  in  the  promoting  of  his  fortune;  to 
keep  her  at  the  country  houfe,  and  to  pay  her 
a  ceremonious  vifit,  now  and  then :  and  that 
was  all. 

Thus  did  Barnftarke  intend  to  repay  old  Anthony 
Benfon's  kindnefs  to  him  ;  telling  himfelf  moreover 
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that  it  was  impoflible  Damans  could  live  long,  fuch 
a  drooping,  fragile  fhade  was  fhe. 

The  merchant  had  no  turn  for  gallantry. 

Had  he  been  confuming  with  paffion,  he  would 
not  have  known  how  to  go  through  the  routine  of 
courtlhip  :  he  could  only  have  told  the  fair  objeft 
of  his  love  that  he  adored  her,  and  fo  have  bluntly 
afked  for  her  hand. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  felt  that 
there  was  no  need  of  a6ling  the  lover  with 
Damaris. 

It  was  on  a  bright  Sunday  in  May,  that  grim 
Silas  Barnftarke  took  the  plunge,  and,  for  the  firft 
time  in  his  life,  made  an  offer  of  marriage. 

He  was  at  Miftrefs  Damaris  Benfon's  on  bufinefs 
connected  with  her  father's  will. 

Their  tete-a-tete  dinner  was  over ;  the  village 
bells  were  blithely  ringing  for  church. 

Damaris  was  feated  by  the  window  in  a  high- 
backed  chair  ;  her  thin  and  wafted  hands,  with  the 
marked  blue  veins,  refted  on  her  lap,  holding  a 
book  which  ftie  did  not  read,  and  looking  fuper- 
naturally  white  againft  her  black  drefs. 

Her  gentle  blue  eyes  were   flightly  inflamed 

through  bitter  weeping  ;  and  fighs  broke  from  her 

funken  cheft  as  ftie  liftened  to  the  merrily  finging 

birds ;  looked  on  the  bright  funftiine  and  on  the 
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waving  trees,  thinking  on  the  fpring  laft  paft,  when 
fhe  placidly  enjoyed  country  fights  and  founds  with 
her  beloved  and  venerable  father — now  for  ever 
gone  from  this  world,  with  its  change  of  joy  and 
forrow. 

Barnftarke  fat  at  the  table  leaning  on  his  elbow. 

Church  bells,  the  finging  of  birds,  the  fhining  of 
the  fun  and  the  waving  of  green  trees,  were 
unnoticed  by  him. 

He  looked  from  time  to  time  on  Damaris, 
thought  her  cf  an  ill-favoured,  filly,  pining  thing ; 99 
told  himfelf  it  would  be  beft  to  fpeak  whilft;  fhe 
felt  fo  defolate,  and  whilft  her  grief  was  not 
unafluaged  ;  faltered  a  moment ;  bethought  himfelf 
of  her  wealth ;  cleared  his  throat  folemnly,  and 
fpoke  as  follows : 

"Miftrefs  Damaris,  you  and  I  are  very  old 
friends,  and  I  have  ever  felt  a  great  efteem  for  you. 
Your  good  father  loved  and  trufted  me ;  as  all  his 
adts  have  proved.  I  gave  him  my  promife  that  at 
his  death  I  would  be,  as  it  were,  a  father  to  you ; 
and  I  hope  never  to  break  my  word." 

Poor  Damaris,  on  hearing  her  father  thus  fuddenly 
fpoken  of,  began  to  weep.  Barnftarke,  without 
appearing  to  notice  her,  continued — 

"  You  are  very  defolate,  Miftrefs  Damaris  ;  and 
the  world  is  full  of  roguery,  ever  ready  to  take 
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advantage  of  a  lone  spinfter.  I  cannot  be  with  you 
as  I  could  wifh,  and  as  my  old  friend  would  have 
wifhed  ;  though  I  fhall  ever  hold  myfelf  ready  to  do 
your  bidding." 

Here  Barnftarke  paufed  an  inftant,  cleared  his 
throat,  changed  his  pofition  in  his  chair,  and  faid 
bluntly  : 

cc  Miftrefs  Damaris,  will  you  be  my  wife  ?  You 
will  then  be  fafe  from  rogues,  and  rogues' 
defigns ! " 

Damaris,  thus  addrefled,  ftarted;  and,  making 
an  effort,  flopped  her  tears,  whilft  fhe  anfwered  in 
fad  and  feeble  tones,  with  her  forrowing  eyes  fixed 
on  the  merchant,  who  dropped  his  beneath  her 
gaze : 

cc  Mafter  Barnftarke,  I  thank  you  heartily  for 
your  good-will  towards  me,  and  fhall  ever  feel 
grateful  to  you  for  it ;  but  my  time  on  earth  will 
not  be  long :  I  feel  fick  at  heart,  and  fhall  foon 
follow  my  dear  father.  I  have  no  thought  of 
wedlock,  or  of  anything  connected  with  this  world. 
My  youth  hath  been  fad,  and  void  of  all  the 
joys  which  youth  values  ;  I  cannot  now,  in  my 
mifery,  bind  myfelf  to  worldly  cares.  I  mean 
to  leave  the  portion  of  wealth  my  father  earned 
fo  honeftly  and  induftrioufly,  and  which  he  has 
left   to   me,   in  charity.     May  heaven  receive 
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the  offering ;  and  foon  free  me  from  my  poor 
mortal  body ! " 

With  thefe  words  Damaris  extended  her  trembling 
hand  to  the  merchant,  prefled  his,  and  left  the  room 
like  a  dark  fhadow ;  whilft  he  uttered  a  fcarcely 
audible  oath,  called  her  a  fool,  and  quitted  the 
houfe. 

Barnftarke  mounted  his  horfe,  riding  towards 
London  full  of  vexation.  He  faw  full  well  that 
Damaris'  mind  was  thoroughly  made  up,  and  that 
no  rhetoric  of  his  would  turn  her :  if  rhetoric  he 
had  pofleffed,  which  he  knew  full  well  was  no  gift 
of  his. 

It  was  fome  confolation  to  him  that  he  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  fecure  Damaris'  portion  for  his 
own  ufe  ;  yet  the  thought  that  it  would  never  be 
his,  harafled  his  mind,  and  was  hard  to  chafe  away. 

There  was  another  idea  too,  perpetually  haunting 
the  Mammon-worfhipping  merchant ;  an  idea  which 
gained  ftrength  from  day  to  day,  unchecked  and 
unrebuked :  cherifhed  and  encouraged  by  Barn- 
ftarke. 

It  had  firft  flafhed  acrofs  his  mind  a  mere 
thought;  a  few  days  changed  it  to  a  flattering 
defire ;  a  few  months  beheld  it  with  roots  ftriking 
gently  into  the  merchant's  heart :  where  it  grew, 
taking  firm  hold,  fhooting  up  into  a  poifonous 
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plant,  fair  to  view,  and  not  to  be  eradicated  by  one 
of  Barnftarke's  grafping  fpirit. 

The  firft  thought  had  ftruck  him  fuddenly,  as  he 
beheld  his  uncle's  body  lowered  in  the  vault.  The 
dark  blufti  had  fpread  over  his  face,  as  the  evil  one 
whifpered  to  his  foul : 

fC  Thou  art  next  of  kin  to  thy  coufin  Francis  !  " 

No  fooner  had  he  entertained  the  thought,  than 
he  began  mentally  to  review  his  kinfman's  large 
eftates  ;  to  add  up  their  value ;  and  then,  fatal 
paftime,  to  add  that  value,  in  his  mind,  to  his  own 
vaft  income. 

Barnftarke  never  dreamt  of  fearching  out  whether 
the  thought  that  filled  his  mind  was  good  or  evil ; 
or  to  what  it  might  lead  him :  he  had,  moreover, 
fo  cruftied  his  confcience  that  it  gave  him  no  light 
on  the  fubje6t. 

Dark,  deadly  dark,  was  his  foul  where  good  and 
evil  were  concerned;  though  full  of  light  where 
gain  and  his  own  advancement  were  in  the  cafe. 

The  merchant  had  fo  fteeped  his  very  heart  in 
gain  ;  had  fo  lived  for  that  and  nought  befide, 
that  he  feemed  blind  to  every  thing  elfe  beneath 
the  fun. 

It  is  true  that  his  ruling  idea,  when  he  ftarted  in 
life,  had  been  to  regain  all  that  his  vain  grandfather 
had  loft ;    but  he  became  fo  enamoured  of  the 
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means  by  which  that  end  was  to  be  compafled,  that 
he  had  grown  to  love  money-making  for  its  own 
debafing  fake;  fo  that  it  entirely  filled  all  his 
thoughts,  and  all  his  fleeting  time. 

In  few  words,  money-making  had  become  Barn- 
ftarke's  paflion:  his  darling  fin,  his  flattering 
deftroyer. 

He  was  highly  efteemed  and  greatly  reverenced 
among  his  brother  merchants ;  furely  trufted,  and 
quoted  as  an  example  by  them  all. 

In  this  great  univerfe,  however,  there  was  not 
one  heart  that  loved  him,  or  thought  on  him 
with  pleafure :  the  certain  fate  of  the  grafping, 
felfifti  man  ! 

Walter  would  have  loved  him,  if  Silas  would 
have  allowed  him  to  have  done  fo  ;  but  there  was 
no  good  to  be  got  from  fuch  an  one  as  Walter, 
therefore  Silas  took  no  account  of  him  :  indeed,  for 
months  and  months,  the  rich  merchant  would  oft- 
times  forget  that  he  had  a  brother,  or  that  there 
was  fuch  a  being  in  the  world  as  Walter. 

Walter,  on  the  contrary,  would  often  think  on 
his  brother,  and  that  with  a  tender  uneafinefs  of 
heart ;  for  he  feared  that  Silas'  courfe  of  life 
would  lead  to  the  thorough  difeafing  of  his 
foul:  and  that  fear  gave  him  many  a  forrowful 
moment. 
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Walter  had  once  written  him  a  letter  full  of 
fraternal  love ;  bold  yet  humble  ;  in  which  he  put 
before  Silas  the  naked  truth  and  his  own  fears. 

Silas,  divided  between  anger  and  fcorn,  with  a 
flight  mixture  of  ghoftly  dread,  fent  back  the 
letter  to  Walter ;  begging  him  to  preach  to  his 
fC  clowns,"  and  to  remember  that  he  would  ftand 
interference  from  no  man  on  earth,  let  him  be  King 
or  Parfon. 

From  that  moment,  Silas  had  put  on  a  rough, 
impenetrable  manner  with  his  brother,  which 
afflided  Walter  ;  but  which  he  felt  it  would  be 
but  vain  either  to  fpeak  of  or  otherwife  to  notice. 

If  the  righteous  Parfon  could  have  feen  the 
black  thoughts  by  which  his  brother  had  been 
haunted  for  the  laft  two  years,  regarding  Sir 
Francis  LovelPs  patrimony,  how  his  pure  foul 
would  have  fhrunk  with  fear  and  horror  :  yet  Silas 
entertained  them  with  pleafure,  and  ever  gave  them 
welcome  as  his  harafling  paftime. 

Sir  Francis  had  no  talent  for  managing  a  large 
property.  Lazinefs  had  grown  on  him,  and  riches 
had  no  charms  for  him. 

His  rents  were  in  arrear  ;  he  was  too  idle  to  look 
after  them,  and  too  tender-hearted  to  prefs  for  them 
when  overdue. 

Sir  John  had  always  managed  his  eftates  himfelf. 
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It  had  been  his  occupation  and  his  delight  to 
have  his  property  in  perfect  order  ;  and  fo  he  had 
left  it  to  his  fon. 

By  degrees,  dilapidations  became  vifible  here  and 
there ;  which  dilapidations  Francis  talked  of  having 
repaired  ;  but  day  followed  day,  and  he  put  matters 
off  to  the  morrow,  idling  about  with  fmiling  good- 
nature, thinking  all  matters  of  head-work  a  great 
vexation  and  needlefs  toil. 

Lady  Lovell  would  fometimes  reprove  him ; 
and  vainly  try  to  aroufe  him  from  his  lluggifh 
modes. 

Francis  laughed,  gaped,  and  promifed  luftily 
that  he  would  turn  over  a  new  leaf  cc  next  week : 99 
a  myfterious  period  which  never  arrived. 

His  mother  had  never  thoroughly  recovered  the 
ftiock  given  her  by  her  eldeft  fon's  death,  followed 
fo  rapidly  by  that  of  her  hufband.  She  felt,  too, 
the  lofs  of  the  exercife  of  her  faith ;  but  her 
affedtion  for  Francis  kept  her  at  his  fide,  though 
her  heart  yearned  for  France,  and  ftie  longed 
to  quit  fo  diftra&ed  a  land  as  England  then  was. 

Francis,  who  felt  a  great  refped  for  Silas  in  his 
capacity  of  man-of-bufinefs,  often  confulted  him 
about  his  affairs  ;  although  his  fupinenefs  prevented 
him  following  the  advice  he  received. . 

The  merchant  lived  in  fear  left  Sir  Francis  Lovell 
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fhould  marry  and  raife  heirs  unto  himfelf.  He  had 
talked  of  a  wife  ever  fince  he  had  been  of  age ; 
but  courtfhip  was  a  trouble  :  there  was  plenty  of 
time  before  him,  he  was  wont  to  fay  ;  and  young 
Lovell  merged  into  middle-aged  Lovell,  ftill 
remaining  a  bachelor  and  talking  of  a  wife. 

Lady  Lovell  told  him  ferioufly  that  he  ought  to 
marry  ;  to  fmarten  himfelf  up,  and  not  to  doze 
through  life  like  a  dull  fcholar  on  a  holiday. 

Sir  Francis  fmilingly  fubfcribed  to  his  mother's 
difcourfe  ;  meant  to  aft  on  her  advice  ;  but,  delay- 
ing it  from  day  to  day,  foon  thought  no  more  of 
the  matter. 

Whilft  he  was  hot  upon  it,  he  had  confulted  Silas, 
his  oracle,  on  the  fubjed.  • 

Silas,  thus  confulted,  felt  his  dark  blufh  arifing  ; 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hand  to  conceal  it,  and 
made  anfwer  that  there  was  plenty  of  time  yet  for 
his  coufin  to  think  of  wedlock ;  advifing  him  not 
to  marry  for  marrying's  fake,  but  to  wait  till  he  faw 
a  maiden  who  took  his  fancy.  He  informed 
Francis  that  he  himfelf  meant  not  to  marry  until 
he  fhould  be  fifty,  and  then  with  caution ;  for  that 
cc  marriage  is  a  very  vice,"  he  faid ;  cc  from  the 
which,  when  a  man's  head  is  well  fcrewed  in,  there 
is  no  getting  his  ears  free  again." 

Francis  laughed  at  the  conceit,  and  the  matter 
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dropped :  but  the  idea  of  the  baronet's  marriage 
was  bitter  and  vexatious  to  his  coufin  the 
merchant ;  who  often  pondered  moodily  on  the 
thought,  and  the  lofs  and  detriment  it  would  be 
to  him. 

Barnftarke's  only  hope  was  that  Francis*  lazy, 
dilatory  difpofition,  would  keep  him  where  he  was, 
and  had  ever  been  :  one  day  fighing  for  a  pretty 
maid,  dozing  into  forgetfulnefs  of  her  the  next ; 
ever  talking,  a&ing  never  ! 

By  degrees  Sir  Francis  Lovell  gave  up  the  whole 
management  of  his  affairs  to  Silas,  who  felt  a  tan- 
talifing  delight  in  fetting  the  property  to  rights,  and 
bringing  it  into  its  priftine  order  :  a  fmall  matter 
for  a  man  of  his  powers,  with  his  clear  mind  and 
his  ftrong,  folid  brain. 

Francis  fiflied  befide  tranquil  ftreams;  watched 
the  flying  clouds  and  the  dancing  infe<5ts ;  fupped 
heartily  on  the  frefh  trout  he  had  taken,  and  flept 
the  fleep  of  health  for  ten  long  hours  in  his  com- 
fortable bed. 

All  his  paftimes  were  of  a  like  nature  ;  and,  Silas 
having  taken  all  worldly  care  off  his  flioulders,  he 
felt  as  happy  as  ever  :  f<  a  free  man,  with  nothing 
on  his  mind." 

He  was  greatly  beloved  by  all  his  tenants  and 
dependents,  through  his  charitable  deeds,  and  the 
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kindnefs  of  his  heart ;  though  they  would  now  and 
then  fay,  over  a  cup,  that  he  was  Cf  main  lazy." 

Barnftarke  had  no  fooner  fmothered  the  marriage 
projeft,  than  he  was  ftartled  by  another  plan  of 
Lady  Lovell's  fuggefting. 

She  had  tried  to  imprefs  on  Francis  the  duty  of 
making  a  will,  to  difpofe  of  his  property,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  die  unmarried. 

This  was  revealed  to  the  merchant  in  a  letter 
from  the  tormented  baronet :  a  letter  which  had 
taken  him  ten  days  to  write,  as  Barnftarke  gathered 
from  the  date  at  the  beginning  and  the  date  at  the 
end  of  it.  The  epiftle  had  evidently  been  written 
with  many  different  pens  ;  it  looked  idle,  weary,  and 
as  if  it  had  been  much  yawned  over.  It  informed 
the  merchant  that  it  was  the  writer's  intention  to 
make  his  will  in  favour  of  his  friend  Walter ; 
begging  Silas  to  take  the  matter  in  his  own  hands, 
and  to  have  the  document  properly  made  out 
according  to  the  inftru<5Hons  given  in  the  letter  ; 
when  Lovell  would  fign  it  and  pay  all  expenfes. 

This  letter  was  a  ftab  to  Barnftarke.  However, 
he  duly  anfwered  it,  promiftng  to  a6t  according  to 
his  coufin's  wifhes,  but  faying  that  he  fhould  merely 
delay  doing  fo  until  he  had  talked  to  him  on  the 
fubjeft  ;  thus  hoping  to  gain  time,  and  trufting  that 
Francis,  having  been  at  the  trouble  of  writing  fo 
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long  a  letter,  would  think  he  had  done  enough  in 
the  matter,  and  forget  to  go  any  farther. 

Barnftarke  found  there  to  be  wifdom  in  thus 
delaying  without  refufing ;  an  event  happening 
foon  after  Sir  Francis  had  penned  his  laboured 
epiftle,  which  entirely  chafed  from  his  mind 
all  idea  of  making  his  will — at  all  events  for  the 
prefent. 

This  event  was  a  vifit  from  Richard  Jowles,  the 
parliamentary  incumbent  of  Walter  Barnftarke's 
living  ;  the  faid  Richard  Jowles  ftepping  into  Sir 
Francis  Lovell's  abode  with  a  vain-glorious  and 
fupercilious  air,  his  face  wearing  the  expreffion  of 
one  enduring  an  ill-odour  hard  to  bear. 

The  object  of  the  reverend  divine's  vifit  was  to 
inform  himfelf  whether  it  was  true  that  Sir  Francis' 
mother  was  a  cf  recufant ;  "  and  to  preach  a  long 
homily  on  the  fubjeft :  during  which  the  lazy 
baronet  funk  into  a  kindly  flumber,  from  which 
the  preacher's  final  roars  awoke  him  with  a  ftart. 

cc  Is  it  meet,  think  ye,"  cried  the  Puritan,  cc  is  it 
meet,  that  fin  fhould  ftalk  fecretly  through  the  land  ? 
Shall  a  righteous  people  fuffer  the  heathen  to  go 
unpunifhed  ?  Give  up  the  fons  of  Baal :  tear  them 
from  their  lurking-places  !  Verily  their  eyes  ftand 
out  with  fatnefs ;  their  lying  lips  drop  blood  ;  their 
fingers  are  crooked  for  gain  as  the  talons  of  obfcene 
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birds  !  Will  ye  conceal,  will  ye  harbour,  will  ye 
fofter  them  ? " 

It  was  the  roar  of  thefe  laft  words  that  roufed  the 

dozing  baronet. 

"  Yes,  truly  !  "  he  anfwered  drowfily,  the  found 
of  an  interrogation  having  fmitten  his  ear. 

Sir  Francis'  reply  brought  a  torrent  of  reproofs 
from  the  thick  lips  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Jowles ;  the 
whole  winding  up  with  a  notice  that,  unlefs  he  fent 
his  mother  away,  he  would  be  deemed  guilty  of 
"  harbouring  a  recufant,"  and  be  fined  and  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

Lady  Lovell  having  entered  the  room,  brought 
thither  by  the  thundering  and  growling  of  Jowles, 
heard  the  threatening  he  held  out  to  her  fon. 

Lady  Lovell  at  once  aflured  the  divine  that 
Francis  ought  not  to  be  deemed  guilty  on  her 
account ;  that  he  was  a  true  Proteftant,  and  a 
peaceful  fubjedt  ;  and  that  fhe  had  no  dearer  wifli 
than  to  return  to  her  own  country. 

"  Dieux  !  qu'il  eji  vilain  ! "  cried  the  difgufted 
French  lady,  raifing  her  hands  on  high,  as  the  Rev. 
Richard  Jowles,  without  obeifance  of  any  kind, 
removed  his  fat  prefence  from  the  houfe ;  his 
threats  and  rebukings  dying  away  in  diminuendo 
growls. 

This  vifit  caufed  Sir  Francis  once  more  to  put 
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pen  to  paper ;  enditing  a  fhort  letter  to  Barnftarke, 
wherein  he  begged  him  to  give  Lady  Lovell  and 
himfelf  houfe-room  for  a  night  or  two,  as  they  were 
about  to  quit  England. 

The  baronet  felt  no  energy  for  explanations ; 
wherefore  he  wound  up  his  letter  by  faying  he 
would  tell'  his  coufin  when  they  met  cf  how  it  all 
came  about." 

Behold  Silas  Barnftarke  preparing  his  houfe  for 
the  reception  of  his  vifitors.  He  did  fo  with 
alacrity,  being  intenfely  pleafed  at  the  idea  of  their 
going  abroad ;  more  efpecially  as  the  autumn 
equinox  had  fet  in,  which  might  blow  up  ftorms, 
caufe  wrecks,  and  

Barnftarke  did  not  put  his  concluding  thought 
into  diftind  form,  but  it  floated  through  his  brain ; 
made  tangible  by  his  evil  fpirit  without  the  aid  of 
words  or  picturing. 

The  merchant  had  of  late  fomewhat  enlarged  his 
mode  of  living.  He  now  and  then  entertained 
fober-minded  friends,  inftead  of  being  ever  enter- 
tained by  them :  he  did  fo  in  right  good  ftyle, 
befide  keeping  a  couple  of  fine,  ftrong,  round-made 
horfes,  for  his  own  riding.  He  likewife  indulged 
in  a  good  cook  of  his  own,  inftead  of  dipping  into 
cook-ftiops  when  hungry,  as  he  had  hitherto  been 
wont  to  do. 
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He  moreover  had  been  fo  lavifh  as  to  treat  him- 
felf  to  a  maflive  gold  fignet-ring,  whereon  his  arms 
were  engraved ;  and  which  he  wore  on  the  fore- 
finger of  his  ftrong,  brown,  right  hand. 

In  fhort,  the  richeft  merchant  in  the  City  of 
London  was  adually  prodigal  enough  to  be  living 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  fix  hundred  a  year;  being 
clad,  moreover,  in  a  complete  fuit  of  black  velvet ! 

We  will  not  relate  at  full  length  the  particulars 
of  Lady  LovelPs  journey  to  town ;  how  her  huge 
coach,  with  the  leather  curtains,  was  victualled  and 
provided ;  how  it  rolled  flowly  along  the  narrow, 
muddy  ways ;  how  it  ftuck  in  ditch-like  ruts,  need- 
ing the  extra  force  of  ftrong  cart-horfes  to  drag  it 
out  again ;  how  fhe  refted  at  night  in  fnug  inns  ; 
and  how  ftie  arrived  in  London  to  find  a  chill 
river-mift  clinging  to  her,  deprefling  alike  to  mind 
and  body. 

Barnftarke  received  his  guefts  with  demure 
civility  ;  conducted  Lady  Lovell  to  her  room,  fol- 
lowed by  her  woman  ;  placed  Francis  before  a  good 
fire,  and  went  himfelf  to  overlook  the  preparations 
for  fupper. 

As  he  had  no  defire  that  converfation  fhould  turn 
on  wills  and  family  matters,  he  had  invited  a  mer- 
chant, together  with  Will  Higgons,  who  was  then  on 
duty  in  London,  to  come  and  fup  with  his  guefts. 
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Lady  Lovell,  unwilling  to  appear,  and  maybe 
excite  fufpicion,  among  Puritans,  remained  in  her 
room. 

The  fupper  was  ample  and  well  ferved;  the 
converfation  fedate,  and  devoid  of  all  wit  or 
laughter. 

They  fat  long  ;  the  two  merchants  quitting  the 
table  as  unclouded  in  brain  as  when  they  had  begun 
to  refrefh  themfelves  ;  Lieut.  Hew-them-down 
looking  fober,  but  feeling  mightily  inclined  to 
preach  a  long  fermon  to  the  chairs  and  tables ;  Sir 
Francis  blinking  at  the  candles,  as  the  merchants' 
voices  buzzed  in  his  ears  with  meaninglefs  found ; 
and  retiring,  with  fupernatural  drowfinefs,  to  his 
bed,  without  putting  his  candle  out. 

The  next  day  Lovell  begged  his  coufin,  as  the 
greateft  favour,  to  take  on  himfelf  all  the  trouble 
of  finding  out  a  veffel  about  to  fail  for  France,  and 
to  fee  all  things  made  ready  for  departure ;  declaring 
himfelf  to  be  perfectly  ignorant  of  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Silas  had  foon  done  his  coufin's  bidding,  whilft 
Francis  lounged  over  the  fire,  or  looked  from  the 
window  at  the  paflers-by. 

The  following  evening,  Lady  Lovell  and  her  fon 
were  put  on  board  a  fmall  French  trader  bound 
for  Rouen  ;  Silas  having  undertaken  to  continue 
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looking  after  his  coufin's  property  during  his 
abfence. 

Barnftarke  took  leave  of  his  guefts  when  he  had 
feen  them  fafe  on  board. 

"  I  mean  to  come  back  in  about  a  month/'  cried 
Lovell,  wringing  the  merchant's  hand,  which 
remained  paffive  in  his  grafp.  "Who  knows, 
though,  but  I  may  find  fome  pretty  French  maiden, 
fo  remain  longer  and  bring  her  back  as  my  wife !" 

This  fpeech  of  the  baronet's  was  a  nice  "  bone  to 
pick "  for  the  grafping  merchant,  who  flept  none 
the  better  for  thinking  of  it  ;  whilft  the  bluftering 
equinodtial  gale  roared  in  the  wide  chimney,  fiiook 
the  rich  man's  bed,  rattled  his  cafements,  and  fwept 
down  the  ftreet  like  a  demon ;  caufing  him  to 
dream  that  the  Lovells  were  loft  at  fea.  Waking, 
through  the  hurly-burly  without,  he  turned  heavily 
in  his  bed  ;  wiftiing,  with  his  foul  half  afleep,  that 
his  dream  might  prove  true. 
It  did  not  do  fo  however. 

Although  the  wind  was  outrageous  and  awful, 
and  the  fea  feemed  mad  and  defperate,  toffing  the 
veflel  about  like  a  toy,  no  evil  touched  Lady  Lovell 
3r  her  fon ;  fave  that  poor  Francis  felt  all  the  pangs 
3f  fea-ficknefs,  lying  like  one  dead  on  the  deck, 
ifhy  pale,  and  wafhed  by  the  dafhing  waves. 

It  was  a  great  joy  to  Lady  Lovell  once  more  to 
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ftand  on  French  ground  ;  once  more  to  hear  lively 
French  voices  talking  and  laughing  freely,  and  not 
as  though  they  were  afraid  of  being  overheard,  as 
feemed  to  be  the  cafe  among  the  Puritans  ftie  had 
juft  quitted. 

Lady  Lovell  and  her  fon  remained  a  day  at  Rouen, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  pafled  by  her  in  the 
beautiful  old  cathedral,  fo  dark  and  folemn  ;  whilft 
Francis  remained  in  his  bed,  forgetting  his  late 
troubles  in  found  and  renovating  fleep. 

There  was  not  one  particle  of  curiofity  in  Sir 
Francis  Lo veil's  nature;  he,  accordingly,  felt  no 
defire  to  fee  the  curiofities  of  Rouen,  that  charming 
Norman  town. 

The  antiquities  and  fine  churches  were  quite  loft 
upon  him  ;  he  cared  not  to  view  the  fpot  where  the 
Pucelle  d'Orleans  was  burnt  by  her  Englifh  foes ; 
neither  to  behold  the  tower  where  Arthur  of  Brit- 
tany was  faid  to  have  been  robbed  of  his  eyefight. 

The  high  caps  of  the  Norman  country-women 
made  him  laugh  immoderately  ;  whilft  the  gaiety 
and  adlion  of  all  around  him  filled  him  with  aftonifti- 
ment.  He  thought  at  firft  that  everybody  was 
quarrelling  with  everybody  elfe,  and  vowed  that 
it  quite  tired  him  to  hear  them  and  look  at 
them. 

The  little  French  that  Lovell  had  learnt  of  his 
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mother,  flood  him  in  poor  ftead  in  France  ;  he 
might  as  well  have  fpoken  Englifh. 

When,  towards  evening,  he  awoke  from  his 
llumbers  to  find  his  fire  had  gone  out,  the  man 
who  anfwered  his  loud  calls,  in  fpite  of  French 
politenefs  and  kindnefs,  writhed  with  laughter  on 
hearing  the  cc  gros  milor  "  addrefs  him  with — 

<c  Je  dis  !  mon  foo  eft  forti  dehors  !  " 

"Why  can't  they  fpeak  good,  plain,  honeft 
Englifh  at  once,  I  wonder  !  "  was  ever  the  Baronet's 
foliloquy,  after  vain  efforts  to  make  the  Frenchmen 
underftand  his  hard,  diflocated  French. 

Lady  Lovell's  deftination  was  St.  Germain-en- 
Laye ;  where  fhe  meant,  if  poffible,  to  occupy 
apartments  attached  to  the  Urfuline  convent,  in 
which  (he  had  received  her  education  :  the  fpot 
where  fhe  had  paffed  her  happy  girlifti  days ; 
and  in  the  "  parloir"  of  which  fhe  had  firft  beheld 
her  brother's  Englifh  friend,  Sir  John  Lovell. 

Relations  and  friends  flocked  round  her  on 
hearing  of  her  return  to  France ;  all  eager  to  wel- 
come her  and  to  make  acquaintance  with  their 
Englifh  kinfman. 

Lady  Lovell  was  inftalled  forthwith  in  the  apart- 
ments at  the  convent,  of  which  one  of  her  old 
fchoolfellows  and  playmates  had  rifen  to  be 
Superior. 

Q2 
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Francis  gave  himfelf  over  to  his  French  coufins, 
male  and  female,  to  uncles  and  aunts,  and  to 
various  friends  of  theirs,  all  bent  on  making  him 
merry  and  happy. 

The  Englifhman  could  underftand  very  little  of 
all  that  was  faid  to  him  ;  but  he  laughed  merrily 
and  anfwered  "  oui"  right  or  wrong,  to  all  questions 
and  obfervations  addrefled  to  him. 

This  proceeding  caufed  much  mirth.  Francis' 
ftout  figure  and  bright,  good-natured  blue  eyes, 
were  objects  of  admiration,  whilft  his  ready 
laugh  and  eafy  difpofition  foon  gained  him 
the  title  of  a  c<  bon  enfant : "  a  title  exprefling 
thoroughly,  in  two  words,  the  whole  of  the  Briton's 
character. 

Some  among  his  new  friends  wiftied  to  prefent 
him  at  Court ;  to  ftiow  him  the  beauties  who  graced 
it,  and  the  brilliant  monarch  who  ruled  over  the 
cc grande  nation;"  others  wifhed  him  to  proceed 
with  them  to  the  feat  of  war,  there  to  fight  under 
Conde  and  gain  a  name  in  arms.  Sir  Francis 
liftened  to  their  propofitions  ;  laughed  to  fee  their 
enthufiafm;  nodded,  and  anfwered  "out"  all  round; 
but  when  matters  were  explained  to  him  by  Lady 
Lovell,  and  he  found  to  what  various  enterprifes 
his  univerfal  "out"  had  engaged  him,  his  merri- 
ment waxed  very  great,  and  his  numerous  friends 
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found  it  quite  impoflible  to  get  cc  ce  bon  enfant  " 
out  of  St.  Germain. 

They  could  not  even  perfuade  him  to  put  him- 
felf  into  the  hands  of  a  French  tailor  and  hair- 
drefler ;  fo  Sir  Francis  went  about  with  them  in  his 
puritanic  Englifh  raiment ;  which,  among  their 
flutter  of  ribands,  feathers  and  lace,  caufed  him  to 
look  like  a  fleek  thrufli  in  a  company  of  gay- 
feathered,  tropical  birds. 

All  this  diverted  Lovell  for  a  time ;  but  he  foon 
grew  tired  of  the  vivacity  of  thofe  around  him,  as 
well  as  of  the  parties  of  pleafure  and  fetes  to  which 
his  French  friends  conduced  him. 

It  then  became  a  great  repofe  to  his  indolent 
nature  to  fit  quietly  in  Lady  Lovell's  apartment, 
doing  nothing,  or  dreamily  liftening  as  fhe  vehe- 
mently converfed  with  the  Superior  or  other  ladies ; 
whilft  the  filvery  found  of  the  convent  chapel-bell 
foothed  him  into  a  femi-dozing  ftate,  than  which  he 
defired  nothing  better. 

However,  a  change  fhortly  came  over  the  Englifh- 
man's  fpirit. 

Among  the  young  Cf  penfionnaires"  who  were 
being  educated  in  the  convent,  and  there  concealed 
from  the  public  in  general  till  marriage  fhould  open 
the  gates  and  give  them  to  the  world,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  diftant  female  relation  of  Lady  Lovell's. 
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This  fC  penfionnaire "  was  a  charming  young 
creature  of  feventeen,  black-eyed,  glofly-haired, 
pink  and  white,  fmiling  and  modeft. 

On  Sundays  fhe  was  allowed  to  vifit  Lady  Lovell 
and  to  pafs  the  day  with  her. 

Sir  Francis  laughed  to  fee  her  make  her  convent 
curtfey,  and  kifs  Lady  Lovell  on  both  cheeks  when 
fhe  arrived  and  departed ;  but  he  took  great  delight 
in  watching  her,  and  in  liftening  to  her  pretty 
mode  of  fpeaking  French,  as  well  as  to  her  little 
ringing  laugh. 

After  a  time  he  arrived  at  Lady  Lovell's  every 
Sunday  with  a  choice  bouquet,  which  he  prefented 
to  the  young  lady  with  a  bow,  faying  as  he  did  fo : 

fC  Un  ^o-quet,  Mad-dee-moy-feile !" 

The  Cf  penfionnaire  "  fmiled  on  the  giver ;  and 
by  degrees,  lofing  all  fhynefs  with  him,  corrected 
his  pronunciation,  undertaking  to  teach  him  better  : 
a  projeft  to  which  he  very  readily  gave  his  affent. 

Sir  Francis  Lovell  pafled  in  France  more  than 
the  month  he  had  fpoken  of  to  Barnftarke  :  one 
month  became  fix,  and  fix  became  twelve,  and  ftill 
he  was  at  St.  Germain. 

The  caufe  of  his  remaining  out  of  England  fo 
long,  was  by  him  fuddenly  revealed  to  Lady 
Lovell  in  the  following  words,  fpoken  moft  vehe- 
mently for  one  fo  indolent  as  Francis — 
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<c  Pll  be  fhot,  but  I  think  I'm  in  love ! " 

<cMy  dear  Francis,  that  might  be  fee  by  a  blind > 
there  is  a  long  time  ago  ! "  refponded  Lady  Lovell 
— and  Lady  Lovell  fpoke  truly. 

There  were  feveral  pretenders  to  Herminie's 
hand  and  fortune  already  in  the  field. 

Lady  Lovell  made  this  known  to  her  fon,  who 
reddened  on  hearing  it ;  vowing  fome  fteps  mull  be 
taken  in  the  matter,  for  that  he  could  fuffer  no  one 
but  himfelf  to  wed  her. 

fC  What  is  to  be  done  ? "  he  cried,  looking 
perplexed.  cc  I  fwear  I  could  run  any  man  through 
who  won  her." 

Lady  Lovell  laughed,  and  promifed  to  under- 
take negociations  with  the  Vicomte,  Herminie's 
father,  which  would,  fhe  hoped,  make  her  fon 
happy. 

Francis  Lovell  fell  into  a  ftate  of  feverifh  excite- 
ment, which  rendered  him  very  unlike  himfelf. 
Sunday  appeared  to  him  to  be  feparated  from 
Sunday  by  a  whole  eternity.  He  would  willingly 
have  flept  the  time  away,  but  fleep  he  could  not ; 
having  a  feeling  of  reftlefs  inactivity  about  him, 
which  kept  fleep  at  bay,  whilft  it  made  time  appear 
never  ending. 

The  Vicomte,  an  old  friend  of  Lady  Lovell's, 
liftened  favourably  to  her  propofals  for  Francis. 
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An  amiable  man  with  a  large  fortune  he  declared  to 
be  all  he  wanted  for  his  daughter. 

Now,  the  Englishman  had  a  large  fortune ;  and, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  him,  the  Vicomte 
perceived  in  him  every  quality  which  he  deemed 
likely  to  make  his  daughter  happy. 

Herminie  was,  of  courfe,  not  confulted  in  the 
matter  ;  but  the  affair  v/as  fpeedily  arranged  to  Sir 
Francis  LovelPs  infinite  fatisfaAion  ;  the  difference 
in  age  between  himfelf  and  his  beloved  being 
deemed  an  object  of  no  importance. 

He  was  duly  prefented  to  Herminie  as  her 
"futur;"  a  prefentation  which  gave  her  no  un- 
eafinefs ;  on  the  contrary,  fhe  felt  happy  to  be 
launched  into  life,  with  fo  good-looking  and  kind 
a  man  as  Sir  Francis  for  her  hufband. 

There  now  only  remained  a  voyage  to  England 
between  Lovell  and  happinefs  ;  a  voyage  he  was 
obliged  to  perform  for  the  fettling  various  matters 
of  bufinefs  connedted  with  his  marriage. 

Being  at  eafe  regarding  that>  he  ftill  lingered  on 
from  day  to  day  in  Herminie' s  fociety,  determined 
that  the  <c  very  next  day"  fhould  fee  him  off: 
which  of  courfe  it  did  not  ! 

However,  the  fatal  time  did  arrive,  when,  in 
thick  boots,  large  fpurs  and  travelling  coftume, 
Lovell,  with  many  powerful  fighs,  kiffed  Herminie's 
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little  fragile-looking  white  hands ;  embraced  his 
mother,  left  his  refpedts  to  Madame  la  Superieure, 
and  mounted  on  horfeback  juft  as  the  well-known 
found  of  the  chapel  bell  burft  forth  for  early  mafs. 

Lovell  turned  his  head  feveral  times  towards  the 
garden  wall  of  the  convent,  but  it  gave  nothing 
to  his  view  fave  gray  and  moffy  ftones,  which 
furrounded  trees,  and  were  furmounted  by  fweetly 
fmelling  wall-flowers. 

Silas  Barnftarke  was  fupping  alone  when  the 
fonorous  door-bell  gave  forth  a  peal,  which  founded 
ftartling  as  it  broke  the  folitary  filence  of  the 
bachelor-merchant's  dwelling. 

Anon  entered  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  pale  and  wan 
from  the  effects  of  his  fea-voyage;  and  who, 
feating  himfelf,  leant  both  elbows  on  the  table, 
begging  Barnftarke  for  a  large  cup  of  warm  fpiced 
wine,  wherewith  to  reftore  exhaufted  nature. 

A  fenfation  of  uneafinefs  fhot  through  Barn- 
ftarke's  foul  on  thus  fuddenly  beholding  his  coufin. 
He  could  find  no  words  to  addrefs  him  in;  being 
fome  minutes  before  he  regained  entire  felf- 
pofleflion.  Then,  wiftiing  to  know  the  worft  at 
once,  he  fmiled  his  grim  fmile,  faying  : 

"  Thou  haft  been  long  away,  man  !  " 

cc  I'll  tell  thee  all  about  it  Barnftarke  when  I've 
had  the  wine,"  replied  Sir  Francis  Lovell ;  adding 
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after  a  long  paufea  cf  fhe's  mighty  lovely,  by  Heaven 
lhe  is !  " 

Thefe  words  revealed  to  Barnftarke  that  his  fears 
had  not  deceived  him ;  however,  he  faid  nothing, 
but  going  to  the  door  called  harfhly  to  his  fervant 
to  make  hafte  with  the  wine,  and  not  keep  a  gentle- 
man waiting. 

The  effe6t  of  the  warm  drink  fpread  with  reno- 
vating fenfations  through  LovelPs  frame,  wherefore 
he  foon  told  the  merchant  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
the  reafon  of  his  journey  to  England. 

Barnftarke  replied  by  wifhing  him  happinefs, 
and  offering  to  be  of  fervice  to  him  in  the 
matter. 

This  offer  Lovell  greedily  accepted,  it  being 
needful  that  he  fhould  proceed  home  to  look  over 
papers ;  a  bufinefs  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
vexatious  and  full  of  trouble,  and  in  which  he  faid 
his  coufin  could  be  of  great  ufe  to  him. 

Cf  Aye,"  thought  Barnftarke,  Cf  to  do  all  the  work 
whilft  he  dozes  by  my  fide  !  " 

However  the  merchant  undertook  the  bufinefs  ;  it 
being  arranged,  as  the  tired  baronet  took  his  fupper, 
that  he  fhould  reft  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and 
that  the  following  morn  at  dawn  they  fhould  fet  out 
on  their  journey  to  Sir  Francis  Lovell's  in  queft  of 
the  needful  papers.    Barnftarke's  fervant  was  to 
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ftart  a  couple  of  hours  before  them,  in  order  to  have 
their  quarters  ready  for  them  along  the  road. 

It  was  a  work  of  difficulty  the  prevailing  upon 
Sir  Francis  to  leave  his  comfortable  bed  before  day- 
break, by  light  of  candle  :  and  what,  indeed,  can 
be  much  more  dreary  than  fuch  an  arifing ;  leaving 
the  foft  warmth  of  bed  and  the  fweetnefs  of  morning 
fleep  to  plunge  out  into  the  cold  room,  with  fhortened 
reft ;  whilft  the  candle  looks  as  though  it  were 
burning  in  its  fleep,  and  the  bath  feems  to  bite  one 
for  difturbing  it  at  an  undue  hour. 

In  confequence  of  LovelPs  falling  into  a  fucceflion 
of  ftiort  naps  after  he  had  been  called,  the  travellers 
ftarted  a  full  hour  later  than  Barnftarke  had 
intended;  Francis  gaping  in  melancholy  guife  as 
they  met  the  frefh  morning  air,  his  coufin  riding 
befide  him  in  moody  filence. 

The  merchant  was  in  a  fullen  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  flept  but  little  fince  LovelPs  unexpected 
arrival.  Bitter  thoughts  had  rolled  through  his 
foul,  like  black  and  heavy  billows  in  fome  dark 
cave  :  project  upon  project,  all  alike  felfifh  and  full 
of  devilifh  fin,  had  he  entertained,  reviewed  and 
difcarded  as  nothing  worth,  regarding  that  fnare  of 
the  evil  one,  his  coufin's  eftate. 

He  had  meditated  fetting  on  the  fequeftrators,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  Peter  Markeham  ; 
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but  then  he  confidered  that  buying  his  own  kinf- 
man's  forfeited  property  might  fully  his  good  name: 
befides  which,  government  might  not  be  inclined  to 
fell  fo  fine  and  productive  an  eftate  ;  or  they  might 
afk  more  for  it  than  he  fhould  wifh  to  give.  He 
further  reflected  that,  in  the  event  of  Charles 
freeing  himfelf  from  rebel  hands,  the  patrimony  of 
Lovell  might  be  reftored  to  him  by  that  monarch  : 
a  thought  which  often  troubled  him  with  regard  to 
the  Markeham  lands.  He  little  dreamt  that 
Theobald,  the  laft  of  his  name,  had  retired  from 
the  world,  to  end  his  days  as  a  monk  in  a 
monaftery  of  the  Levant. 

Barnftarke  had  been  forely  perplexed  by  his 
diabolical  thoughts  and  plans.  Like  a  lover  about 
to  fee  his  miftrefs  torn  from  him,  he  clung  more 
than  ever  to  the  object  of  his  adoration  :  the  being 
removed  from  the  near  relation  in  which  he  flood 
to  the  eftate  was  worfe  than  death  to  his  covetous 
heart.  Let  there  be  but  one  babe  born  to  his 
coufin  and  live,  the  deed  would  be  done,  and 
Silas  would  no  longer  be  next  of  kin  to  the 
baronet. 

He  had  never  thought  of  faying  to  himfelf:  fC  I 
have  enough  and  far  more  than  enough ;  what  is 
this  eftate  to  me  ?  Millions  of  acres,  the  whole 
world  itfelf,  is   not  worth  purchafing  by  an  ill 
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deed.  Let  it  go,  and  let  me  keep  myfelf  clean 
from  fin  in  this  matter !  " 

No  ;  he  thought  not  thus ;  he  faid  :  c<  This 
property  mull  and  fhall  be  mine  !  Muft  fo  flight  a 
barrier  as  now  exifteth,  grow,  by  means  of  foolifli 
babes,  into  a  thick  and  lofty  wall  to  fliut  me  out  ? 
I  am  not  a  man  to  quake  and  quail,  and  to  let 
matters  fet  againft  me,  when  my  head  and  hand  can 
turn  them  for  my  good.  My  mind  is  fixed  ;  my 
fcheme  is  laid :  no  babes  fhall  pufti  me  from  my 
prize." 

As  they  rode  along,  the  ruddy  April  fun  arofe  : 

"  Red  in  the  morning, 
The  fhepherd's  warning  !  " 

So  fpoke  Lovell,  to  which  Barnftarke  replied 
moodily  : 

<c  We  may  have  a  few  fhowers." 

He  looked  not  on  Lovell  as  he  fpoke,  keeping 
his  eyes  fixed  on  his  horfe's  ears  ;  neither  did  he 
feem  inclined  to  talk  ;  his  fine,  firm  mouth,  looking 
as  cold  and  as  faft  as  that  of  a  ftatue. 

Sir  Francis,  as  the  day  warmed,  woke  up  by 
degrees  ;  treated  his  coufin  to  many  repeated 
defcriptions  of  Herminie  ;  told  him  his  plans  for 
the  future  ;  and  engaged  him  to  ftand  godfather  to 
his  firft-born  fon. 
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Barnftarke  anfwered  all  thefe  difcourfes  and  Tallies 
more  laconically  than  ever.  If  Lovell  could  have 
feen  his  downcaft  eyes,  he  would  have  beheld  in  them 
a  lurid  light,  together  with  an  expreflion  that  would 
have  made  his  blood  run  cold.  He  thought  Silas' 
taciturnity  greater  even  than  that  of  yore ;  but,  as 
he  rallied  him  on  it,  he  faid  that  the  vivacious 
fociety  he  had  been  among  of  late,  made  the 
merchant  appear  doubly  grave  to  him.  Barnftarke 
waxing  more  and  more  filent,  and  faying  that  he 
felt  ill,  Lovell  was  forced  to  feed  on  his  own 
thoughts  ;  whiftling  and  finging  fnatches  of  all  the 
tunes  he  had  ever  heard,  to  pafs  away  the  time  as 
they  rode  along. 

As  evening  drew  on,  the  merchant's  full  and 
fallow  cheek  grew  pale  and  wan,  his  breathing 
deep,  his  look  fixed  and  ferocious. 

<c  Why,  Silas,  man ! "  cried  Sir  Francis  Lovell 
fuddenly  drawing  bridle,  "  what  doth  ail  thee? 
Thou  art  white  as  a  ghoft.  Shall  we  ftop  at  the 
next  inn  ? " 

Barnftarke's  dark  blufti  for  a  fecond  chafed  away 
his  pallor,  which  returned  again  with  tenfold  ghaft- 
linefs ;  whilft,  unobferved  by  Lovell,  a  flight  and  hardly 
to  be  perceived  tremour  fhook  his  fturdy  frame. 

"  I  am  tired,"  he  anfwered  gruffly:  cc  my  head 
and  bones  do  ache.    I  am  not  well." 
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fc  We  had  better  flop  without  pufhing  on  to  the 
laft  ftage,  then/' 

cc  No,  no,  I  can  go  on  ;  Joyce  will  have  got  all 
things  in  readinefs  for  us  to  lie  at  the  appointed 
place." 

Silence  was  refumed  between  the  travellers,  only- 
broken  by  the  tramping  of  their  horfes,  and  the 
fighingof  the  evening  breeze  among  the  budding  trees. 

As  night  began  to  draw  on,  the  bridle  path  they 
were  following  narrowed  more  and  more,  till, 
running  between  two  high  banks  topped  by  hedges 
and  trees,  it  was  little  better  than  a  ditch. 

Barnftarke,  reining  in  his  horfe,  had  dropped  to 
the  rear  of  Lovell,  who  looked  round  laughing  and 
calling  Silas  his  cc  varlet." 

"  I  am  mighty  hungry,"  he  cried  ;  cc  how  many 
more  miles,  Silas  ?  When  fhall  we  get  out  of  this 
dry  ditch  ? " 

<c  Thou  haft  but  a  ftiort  way  before  thee  now," 
returned  the  merchant,  hufkily ;  f  f  we  fhall  foon 
reach  the  common." 

cc  To  bed  thou  goeft  dire&ly  we  arrive,  man  ;  and 
that  without  fupper,  for  I  fear  me  all  is  not  right 
with  thee." 

Barnftarke  made  no  anfwer,  but  he  fet  his  teeth 
tight  after  taking  a  deep  infpiration. 

Night  had  now  arrived  at  that  firft  ftage  which, 
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fucceeding  to  evening,  gives  juft  fufficient  light  for 
thofe  without  to  fee  by  ;  whilft  to  one  who  ftiould 
leave  the  houfe  and  the  lights  within,  it  would  feem 
utter  darknefs. 

The  iky  was  covered  by  gray  clouds :  not  a  ftar 
was  vifible.  A  light  frefh  wind  blew  in  the 
travellers'  faces  and  whittled  through  the  hedges 
above  them. 

The  bridle  road  now  led  them  up  a  gentle  rife, 
at  the  top  of  which  fpread  out  a  large,  fweet- 
fmelling,  healthy  common ;  defolate,  little  frequented, 
and  not  having  a  houfe  within  two  miles  of  it. 

The  fpot  was  well-known  to  Barnftarke,  as, 
indeed,  was  every  inch  of  that  road  fo  often  paffed 
over  by  him  from  his  youth  upwards. 

As  they  left  the  bridle  road  he  leant  his  hand  on 
the  crupper,  and,  turning  his  head,  looked  with 
piercing  glance  down  the  hill. 

"My  friend  David  Waller  in  doublet  white, 
Without  any  arms  either  dufky  or  bright, 
Charged  through  them  twice  like  a  little  fprite, 
Which  nobody  can  deny  !  " 

Thus  fung  Francis  Lovell  in  his  melodious  bafs 
voice,  continuing  the  ditty  as  he  went. 

Barnftarke's  heart  gave  one  dull,  heavy  bound ; 
he  raifed  himfelf  up  in  his  ftirrups  ;  drew  forth  one 
of  his  piftols  ;  leant  over  the  horfe's  head  ;  ftretched 
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out  his  arm ;  and,  pointing  the  muzzle  between 
Lovell's  fhoulders,  fired. 

cc  Help,  Silas,  help  !  "  cried  Francis  Lovell,  and 
fell  dying  from  his  horfe. 

The  merchant  difmounted,  catching  his  coufin's 
horfe  by  the  rein ;  then  with  his  remaining  piftol 
he  fhot  his  own  through  the  head. 

The  fine  creature,  with  a  rear,  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

Barnftarke  ftooped  befide  his  coufin. 

Torrents  of  blood  were  flowing  from  Lovell's 
mouth.  He  feebly  lifted  his  hand,  made  an  effort  to 
raiie  himfelf  and  to  fpeak,  and  then  fell  back 
fuffocated  by  his  blood. 

Barnftarke,  avoiding  the  crimfon  ftream,  pro- 
ceeded, with  trembling  hands,  to  rifle  the  dead 
man ;  turning  his  pockets  wrongfide  out,  and 
concealing  the  money  he  found  therein  on  his  own 
perfon.  He  then  took  the  valifes  off  the  horfes, 
and  fcattered  their  contents  about.  He  next 
difcharged  his  and  LovelPs  piftols,  reloading  one 
of  his  own  and  one  of  his  coufin's  ;  which  laft 
he  placed  befide  the  ftill  warm  body,  whilft  he 
returned  his  own  to  the  holfter.  He  then  let 
Lovell's  horfe  go  free ;  and  difarranging  his  own 
garments,  to  make  them  appear  as  though  robbers 
had  maltreated  him,  he  laid  himfelf  down  befide  his 
horfe  to  await  the  event. 
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As  he  lay  with  head  to  earth,  Barnftarke  could 
hear  the  heath  on  the  common  ruftling  in  the 
night  breeze,  as  alfo  the  heavy  beating  of  his  own 
heart. 

The  excitement  of  his  murderous  deed  was  ftill 
upon  him.  He  tried  to  calm  his  hurried  thoughts 
and  to  compofe  his  trembling  body,  which  fhook 
as  the  body  of  a  man  tired  and  worn  out  by  an 
over  long  and  over  rapid  race.  His  teeth  chattered, 
and  the  fweat  broke  out  at  every  pore ;  whilft  he 
felt  the  mute  prefence  of  his  vi&im,  although  he 
beheld  him  not. 

cc  Tufh  !  tufh  !  "  quoth  the  murderer  to  himfelf. 
"  I  have  been  ftrong  to  adt,  and  the  deed  hath 
been  well  thought  over  #  and  carefully  planned. 
Shall  I  lofe  all,  through  quaking  and  terror  ?  Shall 
I  find  but  the  gallows  for  the  lands  I  have  won  ? " 

By  degrees  the  trembling  pafled  away,  and 
Barnftarke  remained  ftretched  on  the  ground  as 
one  ftunned.  Faint  and  fick  was  he,  but  well  pre- 
pared to  aft  the  part  he  had  cut  out  for  himfelf. 

Like  unto  one  who,  receiving  a  fhot  in  hot  blood 
feels  not  the  pain  at  once,  fo  Barnftarke's  foul, 
wounded  by  fin  in  hot  blood,  felt  not  as  yet  the 
agony  of  crime.  His  thoughts  were  intent  on  fo 
comporting  himfelf  that  no  fufpicion  fhould  faften 
upon  him ;  and,  that  fuch  might  be  the  cafe,  he 
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felt  that  coolnefs  and  firmnefs  of  heart  were  above 
all  things  neceflary.  He  therefore  removed  his 
thoughts  from  the  deed  he  had  done,  to  fix  them  on 
probable  contingencies,  and  the  manner  in  which 
fuch  contingencies  were  to  be  met ;  reviewing  them 
over  and  over  again  in  all  their  various  bearings, 
and  fixing  on  the  words  and  a6ls  they  might  necef- 
fitate  on  his  part.  He  had  planned  the  murder 
before  he  left  his  home  ;  had  chofen  the  very  fpot 
on  which  to  commit  it ;  having  intended  to  delay 
on  the  road  that  they  might  arrive  on  the  common 
at  night -fall.  Poor  Lo veil's  late  rifing  had  faved 
the  merchant  all  trouble  in  that  refpeft.  As  Barn- 
ftarke  lay  pondering,  yet  liftening,  the  moon  had 
arifen,  and,  fhining  through  a  thin  cloud  without 
being  vifible,  gave  light  enough  to  diftinguifh 
objefts  near  at  hand. 

The  merchant  raifing  his  head  looked  towards 
Lo  veil's  body. 

There  it  lay  in  the  dark  pool  of  murderoufly  fpilt 
blood ;  one  leg  drawn  up  and  the  arms  fpread 
abroad.  The  face  fhone  out  in  marble  whitenefs  ; 
and  the  rifing,  ftormy  wind  blowing  a  fold  of 
Lovell's  heavy  cloak,  the  moon- light  at  the  moment 
burfting  through  the  clouds,  caufed  the  body  to 
look  as  though  moving  to  arife. 

Barnftarke  leaning  on  his  hand  remained  as  one 

R  2 
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turned  to  ftone ;  his  mouth  open  and  his  ftaring 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  corpfe. 

A  thick  mafs  of  black  clouds  was  driven  by  the 
wind  over  the  moon,  and  darknefs  overfpread  the 
earth. 

A  few  drops  of  rain  fell  upon  Barnftarke's 
fluftiing  face ;  cooling  and  refrefhing  to  his  beating 
temples.  He  had  been  above  two  hours  on  the 
defolate  common,  alone  with  the  viftim  of  his 
covetous  paffions.  It  feemed  to  him  days  and  days 
fince  he  had  fired,  and  had  feen  his  coufin  fall :  he 
recollected  Lovell's  fong  broken  off,  and  his  cry  to 
him  for  help  ;  he  thought  of  the  ftruggling, 
diftrefled  expreffion  of  Francis's  face  as  he  had  ftooped 
at  his  fide,  and  a  chill  fenfation  of  horror  crept 
over  him. 

Prefently,  in  the  diftance,  he  beheld  lights 
drawing  near.  He  compofed  his  thoughts,  and 
ftretched  himfelf  out  on  his  face.  Two  rough  fheep- 
dogs  ran  up  to  him,  fniffing  him  and  loudly  barking ; 
then  darted  away,  again  to  return  and  barkbefide  him. 

Voices  founded,  borne  to  Barnftarke's  ear  by  the 
rulhing  wind.  Anon  the  fpeakers  were  on  the  fpot 
to  be  marked  for  years  to  come  as  the  fcene  of 
murder.  The  merchant  could  hear  the  voice  of 
Joyce,  his  fervant ;  who,  having  been  made  uneafy 
by  the  non-arrival  of  his  mafter  at  the  appointed 
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fleeping-place,  had  fet  out,  with  the  landlord  and 
others,  in  queft  of  him. 

The  common  was  looked  on  as  a  bad  place  at 
night,  on  account  of  footpads  and  highwaymen ; 
a  fad  well  known  to  Barnftarke. 

The  firft  obje6l  that  met  the  eyes  of  Joyce  and 
his  party,  on  arriving  at  the  place  fingled  out  by 
the  barking  dogs,  was  the  merchant's  horfe  lying 
dead  and  ftark.  They  threw  the  light  of  their 
lanterns  full  upon  htm. 

"  'Tis  matter's  horfe  !  " 

cc  Here  be  one  lying  dead  in  his  own  blood," 
faid  the  landlord,  kneeling  down  by  Lovell  and 
raifing  his  arm  which  had  already  begun  to  ftifFen. 
cc  'Taint  Matter  Barnftarke,  however/'  he  added  as 
he  held  his  lantern  full  in  the  ghaftly  face  of  Sir 
Francis. 

cc  'Tis  Sir  Francis  Lovell  !  He  hath  been  mur- 
dered of  thieves  :  look  here  how  they  have  thrown 
things  about,"  cried  Joyce. 

cf  Here  be  another  lying  dead  too,"  faid  the 
hoftler  who  had  accompanied  his  matter  the  land- 
lord, and  who  now  raifed  Barnftarke,  turning  him 
over  and  calling  for  a  light. 

The  merchant  let  his  head  fall  back ;  and 
uttered  a  moan. 

Joyce  held  the  light  in  his  face,  calling  out  that  it 
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was  his  mafter,  and  telling  the  hoftler  to  fupport 
his  head. 

Barnftarke  flowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  fixing 
them  on  his  fervant,  faid  in  a  voice  fo  hufky, 
tremulous  and  unnatural,  as  even  to  ftrike  himfelf 
with  horror : 

66  Is  that  you,  Joyce  ?  methinks  I  have  been 
ftunned ! " 

ccWere  you  fet  on  of  rogues,  Sir  ? "  inquired 
Joyce,  wrapping  his  mafter's  cloak  clofe  around 
him  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

cc  Aye,"  replied  the  merchant,  turning  away  his 
looks,  as  he  faid :  <c  take  your  lantern  away,  it 
doth  hurt  and  fcorch  my  eyes." 

There  was  a  filence :  the  men,  not  knowing 
whether  Barnftarke  was  aware  of  his  coufin's  death, 
were  doubtful  what  to  fay  ;  and  he,  being  afraid  of 
compromifing  himfelf,  held  his  peace — ftill  lying 
fupported  by  the  hoftler. 

The  merchant  fhut  his  eyes  and  hung  his  head  ; 
affedting  to  be  but  half  fenlible  of  what  was  going 
on  around  him. 

Joyce  and  the  landlord  whifpered  together. 
After  awhile,  Joyce  faid  to  Barnftarke : 

"  Sir  Francis  Lovellhath  not  been  at  the  '  Three 
Kings/  Sir  !  " 

K  Where  is  he  ?    What  time  is  it  ? "  returned 
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Barnftarke,  muttering  :  "  Carry  me  to  the  inn,  I  am 
fick  and  fhaken  !  " 

More  whifpering  here  took  place,  which  ended  in 
the  hoftler  being  fent  with  others  to  the  neareft 
houfe  for  a  cart. 

During  his  abfence,  Joyce  by  degrees  informed 
his  mafter  of  Sir  Francis  Lovell's  death. 

On  hearing  of  it,  Barnftarke,  pretending  to  be 
aroufed  by  the  tidings,  afked  where  his  coufin's  body 
was  ;  and  if  they  had  taken  the  murderer.  Joyce 
replied  that  the  body  was  there ;  the  murderer 
untaken. 

The  lanterns  were  held  to  Lovell's  face,  leaving 
Barnftarke  in  darknefs  to  gaze  on  the  fad  work  of 
his  own  murderous  hand. 

No  man  can  know,  until  he  has  committed  it, 
the  effe6t  the  commiffion  of  a  crime  may  have 
on  him. 

On  feeing  Lovell's  blood-ftained,  aftry  pale  face, 
with  the  long  wet  hair  clinging  about  it — nought 
befide  that  face  of  death  being  vifible  in  the  dark- 
nefs of  night — Barnftarke's  hardened  heart  felt  a 
beginning  of  gnawing  remorfe.  For  a  few  minutes, 
he  felt  that  he  would  give  all  his  wealth  to  bring 
Lovell  back  to  life  again. 

He  felt  too  that  he  was  lofing  his  prefence  of 
mind,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to  tremble. 
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"Where  is  he  hit?"  he  inquired,  making  a 
mighty  effort  at  regaining  his  felf-poffeffion,  and 
fpeaking  in  a  voice  of  dread  ;  which,  with  the 
byftanders,  paffed  for  emotion  at  his  coufin's 
death. 

"  We  can't  fee  any  wound,  Sir,"  replied  Joyce, 
laying  down  the  dead  body.  Cf  The  rogues  have 
turned  both  his  and  your  pockets,  Sir,  wrongfide 
out ;  and  ftrewed  all  the  things  about,  out  of  the 
valifes :  befides  which  they  have  fhot  your  horfe 
through  the  head,  Sir." 

<c  Aye,  I  remember  their  doing  that.  He  reared 
and  threw  me  off  on  my  head  as  he  fell.  After 
that  I  can  recoiled:  nothing  till  I  faw  you." 

f c  How  many  were  they,  if  you  pleafe,  Sir  ?  " 

cc  Three,  all  on  horfeback.  I  fired  and  hit  one 
of  them  in  the  leg." 

f  c  Did  they  fet  upon  you  of  a  fudden,  Sir  ? " 
inquired  the  landlord. 

<c  They  were  all  three  abreaft  as  we  left  the  lane. 
I  was  riding  firft,  and  we  fpurred  on,  trying  to 
break  through  them.  Put  a  valife  under  my  head ; 
I  can  talk  no  more  juft  now." 

Barnftarke  was  obeyed. 

He  lay  on  the  wet  ground  in  the  wind  and  rain, 
trying  with  all  the  might  of  his  ftrong  foul  to  pufh 
thought  far  away  from  him  ;  whilft  Joyce  and  the 
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landlord  of  the  "  Three  Kings"  talked  together  in 
low  tones. 

At  the  end  of  an  hour's  time  the  found  of  wheels 
was  heard,  together  with  that  of  many  voices. 

The  waggon  which  the  hoftler  had  been  in  queft 
of  drew  near,  efcorted  by  a  number  of  countrymen 
and  boys,  all  under  the  excitement  caufed  by  the 
hoftler's  account  of  the  robbery  and  murder. 

Two  or  three  men  raifed  Sir  Francis  Lovell's 
body,  whilft  numerous  lanterns  illumined  them  and 
the  corpfe  they  bore,  making  the  furrounding 
darknefs  to  appear  doubly  dark. 

As  they  pafled  Barnftarke  with  their  load  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ;  but  Lo veil's  long 
riding  cloak  was  fwept  by  the  wind  acrofs  his  face, 
caufing  him  to  ftart  as  though  a  fpeftre  had 
touched  him. 

"Can  you  walk,  think  you,  Sir?"  inquired 
Joyce,  as  he  helped  his  mafter  to  arife. 

<f  I  will  try/'  rejoined  Barnftarke,  ftepping 
flowly  towards  the  waggon  with  the  air  of  one 
in  pain. 

The  bottom  of  the  waggon  was  covered  with 
ftraw,  whereon  refted  Sir  Francis  Lovell's  body. 

Barnftarke  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  helped  into  the 
cart,  placing  himfelf  at  his  dead  coufin's  feet.  He 
was  fupported  by  Joyce,  who  fat  befide  him. 
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As  they  travelled,  the  merchant  could  feel 
LovelPs  feet  againft  his  thigh,  fhaken  by  the 
motion  of  the  waggon ;  and  this  for  the  hour  or 
more  that  the  journey  lafted,  he  endured,  fearing  to 
fay  or  do  aught  that  might  bring  fufpicion 
on  him. 

He  was  noted,  by  all  who  knew  him,  to  be  a 
man  of  ftrong  nerve,  and  firm  courage ;  therefore 
fuddenly  to  appear  horror-ftricken  or  fearful 
might  direcft  attention  to  him,  and  prove  his 
undoing. 

On  arriving  at  the  "  Three  Kings "  Barnftarke 
was  conduced  to  the  room  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  him  and  Lovell.  A  table  was  laid  out 
for  fupper  with  two  covers,  the  fight  of  which 
caufed  the  merchant  to  turn  pale.  He  feated 
himfelf  wearily  in  a  large  high-backed  chair  before 
the  fire ;  Joyce  hanging  his  wet  cloak  on  the 
fellow  to  it :  which  again  brought  Sir  Francis  to 
his  mind,  and  he  began  to  wifh  he  was  feated 
there  inftead  of  lying  dead,  killed  by  the  hand 
of  a  kinfman. 

The  landlord's  mother,  a  fhrivelled  old  woman 
in  a  high  crowned  hat  and  pinners,  prefently 
appeared,  bearing  a  large  tankard  of  hot  ale,  on 
the  top  of  which  floated  a  fmall  apple. 

Of  this  tankard  the  old  landlady  told  Barnftarke 
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to  partake  in  order  <c  to  keep  the  cold  out."  She 
then  recommended  him  ccto  be  let  blood/'  to 
prevent  any  mifchief  that  might  follow  from  the 
fall  he  had  had ;  faying  that  the  barber  was  in 
the  kitchen  with  others,  and  that  he  would 
be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  perform  the 
operation. 

The  merchant  faw,  from  the  old  woman's 
words  and  manner,  that  the  ftory  he  had  defigned 
to  fpread  abroad  touching  the  manner  of  LovelPs 
death,  had  been  by  her  received  juft  as  he  could 
have  wifhed ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
perfons  who  had  come  to  his  affiftance  would 
talk  of  it  to  all  lifteners,  and  give  the  colouring 
to  the  event  which  he  wifhed  it  to  bear. 

He  felt  that  for  the  prefent  he  had  only  to  let 
circumftances  take  their  courfe.  He  moreover 
opined  that  it  would  tell  well  with  the  jury  and 
others,  as  well  as  ftrengthen  the  ftory  of  his  fall, 
if  he  gave  into  the  old  woman's  views,  and  fuf- 
fered  the  village  barber  to  take  an  ounce  or  two 
of  blood. 

The  man  was  accordingly  fent  for ;  the  mer- 
chant uncovered  his  thick,  brawny  arm ;  the  red 
tape  was  bound  around  it,  and  anon  the  warm 
blood  flowed  into  the  balin  held  by  Joyce. 

What  courage  our  forefathers  poffeffed,  or  what 
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happy  ignorance,  to  confide  fo  delicate  an  opera- 
tion as  bleeding  to  beings  who  knew  not  the 
danger  that  lay  under  the  blue  vein  they  faw 
fwelling  beneath  the  ligature  ! 

When  Barnftarke  beheld  his  own  blood,  he 
bethought  him  of  Lovell's  dying  moments  and  of 
the  red  torrent  that  ftreamed  from  him. 

He  turned  away  his  head ;  and  after  a  minute, 
faying  that  he  felt  very  faint,  he  bade  the  fat 
dirty  barber,  who  was  alfo  a  preacher,  to  bind  up 
his  arm. 

Having  done  fo  the  barber  favoured  the  mer- 
chant with  a  homily  on  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
as  fhown  forth  in  Sir  Francis  Lovell's  murder,  and 
Barnftarke's  fuppofed  narrow  efcape  from  death. 

cf  Let  us,  my  brethren,"  he  cried  in  conclufion, 
looking  round  on  the  merchant,  on  the  landlord 
and  landlady,  and  on  Joyce,  cf  let  us  lay  to  heart 
this  winnowing  of  wheat ;  this  great  murder ;  and 
may  the  murderer's  feelings  never  be  ours.  Let 
us  " 

cc  Joyce,  light  me  to  bed.  My  head  acheth 
and  I  would  fain  lie  down,"  cried  the  murderer 
rifing  from  his  chair. 

Barnftarke  fought  his  bedchamber ;  whilft  the 
barber  regained  the  kitchen,  there  to  repeat  his 
fermon  to  an  admiring  audience. 
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It  was  a  double-bedded  room  to  which  Joyce 
conduced  his  mafter.  After  having  mounted  a 
worm-eaten  ftaircafe  which  feemed  hardly  ftrong 
enough  to  bear  their  weighty  they  turned  down  a 
narrow  paflage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the 
chamber ;  a  high,  raftered,  cold  room,  with  a 
tiled  floor,  and  a  fmoking  chimney. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  flood  a  large  bed 
with  green  ferge  furniture,  the  curtains  of  which 
were  clofely  drawn.  The  other  bed  was  what  in 
thofe  days  was  called  a  cc  trundle  bed/'  It  had  been 
wheeled  befide  the  fire;  and  made  ready  for  its  fleeper. 

Joyce  informed  his  mafter  that  the  room  they 
were  in  was  the  only  one  difengaged.  He  added, 
lowering  his  voice  and  pointing  to  the  green  bed, 
that  they  had  been  obliged  to  lay  the  poor 
murdered  gentleman's  body  on  that  bed,  as  there 
was  no  other  place  where  it  would  be  fafe  from 
prying  eyes ;  befides  which  he,  Joyce,  thought 
his  mafter  might  himfelf  wifti  to  keep  watch 
over  his  kinfman's  remains. 

Barnftarke  could  willingly  have  annihilated  his 
fervant  for  his  officioufnefs,  but  he  merely  nodded 
his  head  and  faid  that  Joyce  might  retire. 

As  the  man's  footfteps  died  away  along  the 
paffage,  and  down  the  tottering  ftaircafe,  Barn- 
ftarke's  heart  fank  within  him. 
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He  fat  himfelf  down  upon  his  bed,  his  eyes 
riveted  on  the  clofed  curtains  which  hid  Lovell's 
body  from  his  view. 

The  wind,  which  had  arifen  to  a  tremendous 
force,  moaned  and  whittled  about  the  old  inn, 
caufing  it  to  rock  in  the  gale ;  it  daflied  the 
pouring  rain  againft  the  cafements,  and,  entering 
through  chinks  and  crannies,  blew  the  green  ferge 
bed-curtains,  making  them  to  look  as  though  {bme 
one  within  was  about  to  open  them  and  to  leave 
his  bed. 

Barnftarke  repeated  to  himfelf  that,  having  done 
the  deed,  it  was  folly  and  weaknefs  to  allow  himfelf 
to  be  frighted  and  daunted  by  roaring  wind,  and 
the  prefence  of  a  dead  body  :  a  fenfelefs  thing,  a 
mere  mafs  of  lifelefs  flefti. 

cc  I  will  view  with  mine  own  eyes  the  doing 
of  mine  own  hand,"  he  faid,  half  aloud.  cc  I 
will  harden  myfelf  againft  fear  by  looking  on 
him ! " 

With  thefe  words  Barnftarke  took  the  candle- 
ftick,  refolutely  drew  near  the  bed  and  pulled  back 
the  curtain,  holding  it  in  his  hand  as  he  flood  with 
ftern  vifage,  his  dark  grey  eyes  firmly  bent  upon 
his  coufin's  body. 

He  then  beheld  violent  death  in  all  its  untouched 
ghaftlinefs. 
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LovelPs  eyes  were  wide  open ;  the  ball  of  the 
eye  was  turned  up  ;  the  nofe  fharp  and  pinched  ; 
the  open  mouth  black  with  clotted  blood. 

The  dark  curtains  formed  a  lugubrious  ftiade 
about  the  corpse  ;  and  as  Barnftarke  moved  his 
light  it  flione  upon  LovelPs  eyes,  caufing  them  to 
glare  as  though  he  were  ftill  in  life. 

Barnftarke  ftarted  at  the  fight,  and  let  fall  the 
curtain  ;  but  only  to  draw  it  back  again,  once  more 
to  fix  his  looks  upon  the  dead  man's  motionlefs 
white  face  and  features. 

Thus  he  flood,  until  the  candle,  burning  down 
to  the  focket,  caft  a  flickering  light  around. 

Barnftarke  heaved  a  deep  figh,  unknit  his  black 
eyebrows,  and  let  the  curtain  drop. 

He  quickly  undrefled  and  lay  himfelf  down  to 
reft,  in  darknefs  ;  liftening  to  the  ftormy  wind  and 
rain  ;  to  the  creaking  fign,  and  to  the  ftrange  found 
produced  by  the  rats,  with  which  vermin  the  old 
inn  was  overrun  :  a  found  which  feemed  at  times  as 
if  fome  one  were  pacing  about  the  room,  and 
drawing  near  to  his  bedfide. 

Barnftarke,  worn  out  and  harafled  in  mind  and 
body,  tried  to  fleep  ;  but,  over-excited  and  over 
tired,  he  lay  awake  reftlefs  and  feverifli,  confcious 
of  the  prefence  of  LovelPs  remains  :  feeling  the 
prefence,  as  it  were,  and  in  his  mind  feeing  each 
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hideous  particular  of  all  he  had  gone  through 
fince  night-fall. 

Strange  to  relate,  he  never  once  thought,  during 
that  long,  appalling  darknefs,  of  the  prize  his  crime 
had  won  for  him. 

Towards  morning  the  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain 
died  away,  and  an  unbroken  filence  reigned  through 
the  houfe  :  a  filence  far  more  horrible  to  guilty  Barn- 
ftarke  than  all  the  clamour  of  the  tempeft. 

As  day  broke,  the  faint  gray  twilight  of  a  cloudy 
morning  indiftindtly  fhed  its  light  through  the 
room.  The  dark  curtains  of  the  bed  became 
vifible  to  the  merchant,  cloudily  at  firft,  then  more 
and  more  diftin&ly.  He  arofe,  and  again  drew 
back  the  green  curtain.  Behind  it  he  beheld  the 
rigid  corpfe,  lying  as  he  had  laft  feen  it :  the  fame 
expreflion  in  the  face,  the  very  fame  undifturbed 
folds  in  the  dark  riding-cloak  that  wrapped  it 
about :  a  horrible  reality,  the  witnefs  of  a  crime 
that  could  not  be  done  away. 

Barnftarke  ftretched  forth  his  hand ;  drew  it 
back  haftily,  and  again  put  it  forth. 

With  tight-fet  mouth,  and  breath  held  in,  he 
laid  the  back  of  his  hand  on  Lovell's  forehead. 
That  coldnefs  of  death  which  he  felt,  well  named 
clay-cold,  fent  a  fhiver  through  his  frame.  LovelPs 
eyes  feemed  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  hurried  back 
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to  his  bed,  the  dead  man's  face  ever  prefent  in 
his  mind. 

Sleep,  by  degrees,  falling  upon  him,  bound  him 
fo  faft  that  it  was  mid-day  before  he  awoke. 

The  bright  rays  of  an  April  fun,  fhining  through 
the  window  and  lighting  on  his  heavy  eyes,  aroufed 
him,  and  brought  him  back  to  this  world  and  to 
the  recollection  of  his  crime. 

Joyce  was  fitting  in  the  room,  and  informed  his 
mafter  that  Squire  Hargrave,  juftice  of  the  peace, 
had  been  at  the  inn  betimes  in  the  morning,  but 
that  he  would  not  allow  the  merchant  to  be 
difturbed :  he  was  to  return  in  the  afternoon, 
when  an  inqueft  would  be  held  on  the  deceafed 
man. 

Joyce  moreover  informed  his  mafter  that  a  man 
had  been  taken,  whom  they  fuppofed  to  be  one  of 
the  thieves,  and  whom  he  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
identify . 

As  Barnftarke  dined,  he  pondered  on  thefe  things; 
attending  but  little  to  the  old  landlady  in  her  hat 
and  pinners,  who  ftood  by  to  entertain  him  during 
his  repaft. 

One  crime  ever  leads  to  others,  neceflary  for  the 

concealment  of  the  firft.    The  merchant  weighed 

within  himfelf  whether  it  would  not  be  a  point 

of  wifdom  to  fwear  refolutely  to  the  man  who  had 
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been  taken  ;  to  faften  guilt  upon  him,  and  thus 
pufh  fufpicion  farther  than  ever  from  himfelf. 

The  old  woman  informed  him  that  many  people 
had  been  to  the  common  to  look  on  the  fpot 
where  Lovell  fell,  and  which  was  marked  by  his 
blood. 

The  man  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  thieves  had, 
fhe  faid,  been  caught  with  a  powerful  bay  horfe  in 
his  poffeflion,  which  Joyce  had  identified  at  once  as 
the  one  belonging  to  Barnftarke,  which  the  baronet 
had  rode  on  his  journey. 

The  merchant  now  turned  his  attention  to  the 
old  woman's  difcourfe,  hoping  to  pick  up  hints 
from  her  which  might  be  ufeful  towards  guiding 
his  conduit  in  the  events  of  the  coming  afternoon. 

He  had  in  the  watches  of  the  night  made  up  the 
tale  he  fhould  tell  when  brought  before  the  jury. 
He  had  looked  at  it  in  every  point  of  view,  and 
finding  no  flaw  in  it  had  learnt  every  word  of  it 
by  heart,  as  it  were  ;  fixing  it  in  his  memory,  fo 
that  however  often  he  might  be  called  on  to  repeat 
it,  there  fhould  be  no  fhade  of  difference  in  the  leaft 
point  of  it. 

Thus  prepared,  Barnftarke  compofed  himfelf  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Squire  Hargrave. 

The  juftice  arrived,  together  with  the  coroner 
and  jury,  about  two  o'clock.    He  was  a  flout  old 
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gentleman,  nearly  fixty  years  of  age ;  a  man  well 
to  do,  and  entirely  wrapt  up  in  farming,  and  in 
his  magifterial  duties. 

His  face  was  red  and  weather-beaten ;  his  thick 
hair  was  of  dazzling  whitenefs.  His  light  gray 
eye,  blood-fhot  through  expofure  to  all  weathers, 
had  a  fagacious,  common-fenfe  expreflion,  of  which 
Barnftarke  took  note. 

Squire  Hargrave  addrefled  the  merchant  in  a  tone 
that  faid  :  fC  I  feel  for  you  ;  "  then,  without  further 
delay,  entered  on  the  bufinefs  in  hand. 

Barnftarke  being  the  firft  witnefs  called,  ftood 
firmly  forth  ;  his  foul  aroufed  undauntedly  to  bear 
him  through. 

There  was  no  tremour  in  his  fonorous  voice  ;  the 
lowering  darknefs  of  his  vifage  paffed  with  the 
byftanders  as  natural  to  his  fituation. 

He  gave  an  account  of  the  journey  from  town, 
up  to  the  arrival  of  himfelf  and  Lovell  at  the  narrow 
road.  cc  Sir  Francis  Lovell,' 9  he  then  faid,  fpeak- 
ing  {lowly  and  diftin&ly, cc  dropped  behind,  the  way 
being  exceeding  narrow.  Night  was  coming  on  ; 
the  fky  was  very  cloudy,  but  no  rain  had  fallen. 
The  road  led  up  a  long  hill,  but  not  a  fteep  one ; 
and  at  the  top  of  a  hill  it  crofted  a  common.  On 
this  common,  fome  twenty  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
bridle-way,  I  faw  three  men  drawn  up  abreaft,  all  on 
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ftrong,  rough  nags.  Seeing  this,  I  drew  bridle  for 
an  inftant,  as  did  Sir  Francis  ;  but  on  hearing  the 
rogues  call  out  :  c  your  money  or  your  lives/  and 
on  beholding  them  draw  forth  their  piftols,  c  Charge 
through  'em/  cries  Sir  Francis ;  whereupon  we 
clapt  fpurs  to  our  beafts,  and  put  'em  at  the  thieves. 
I  being  firft,  and  my  horfe  a  ftrong  one,  broke 
right  through  them ;  and,  firing  as  I  paft,  I  hit 
one  of  the  villains  in  the  leg.  I  turned  and  faw  a 
fellow  take  aim  at  my  coufin,  who  was  galloping 
paft:  him.  Juft  then  one  of  the  others  feizing  my 
rein,  Ihot  my  horfe  dead.  The  beaft  reared,  throw- 
ing me  very  heavily  on  my  head ;  which  fall  did 
quite  ftun  me,  and  take  away  my  fenfes  ;  but,  as  I 
fell,  I  heard  the  report  of  piftols,  and  faw  a  fmoke 
about  Sir  Francis.  I  remember  nothing  further 
until  a  light,  ftiining  in  mine  eyes,  did  bring  me 
back  to  life." 

Having  thus  fpoken,  the  merchant  bowed  and 
remained  filent. 

The  other  witnefles  all  depofed  to  having  found 
Sir  Francis  Lovell  lying  dead  in  his  blood ;  and 
Mafter  Barnftarke  as  though  in  a  fwoon. 

An  old  woman,  who  had  been  to  fell  yarn  at  a 
neighbouring  town,  and  who  was  returning  at  night- 
fall over  the  fields  to  her  home,  fpoke  to  having 
heard  four  or  five  reports  of  a  piftol  or  gun,  fhe 
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could  not  fay  which,  in  the  diredtion  of  the 
common. 

The  examination  of  thefe  feveral  witnefles  being 
over,  the  man  who  had  been  taken  with  Barnftarke's 
horfe  in  his  pofleffion,  was  then  brought  in. 

As  he  appeared,  the  merchant's  hardened  heart 
beat  thick  for  a  fecond  or  two  ;  then  returned  to 
its  ufual  calm  pulfation.  Then,  too,  the  dark 
blufh  had  ftolen  over  his  cheek ;  retreating  and 
leaving  him  lividly  pale. 

The  juftice  addrefled  Barnftarke,  faying  : 

"  Sir,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  this  man  ?" 

The  merchant  arofe  from  his  feat ;  raifed  his 
heavy  eyelids,  and  fixing  his  dark  eyes  refolutely 
on  the  man,  extended  his  right  hand  towards  him, 
as  he  faid,  in  a  firm,  diftindt  tone  : 

"  That  is  the  man  whom  I  beheld  riding  clofe  after 
Sir  Francis  Lovell,  aiming  his  piftol  at  his  fhoulders, 
as  though  about  to  fire." 

Thefe  words  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  fpoken,  caufed  a  great  fenfation  among  all 
prefent. 

The  accufed  man  opened  his  eyes  in  helplefs 
aftonifhment,  crying  out  with  trembling  voice  to 
the  merchant  : 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  you  for  a  liar  !  " 

The  juftice  rebuked  the  man ;    and,  made  a 
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coward  by  guilt,  Barnftarke  exulted  in  his  own 
fafety,  made  doubly  fure  by  a  fellow-mortars 
peril. 

The  merchant  ftated  that  the  man  who  fhot  his 
horfe  was  a  tall  man,  very  different  from  the  being 
before  him ;  whilft  the  third  had  jumped  off  his 
nag,  as  though  to  be  ready  for  plunder. 

Jarvis,  the  man  taken  with  the  horfe  in  his 
poffeiTion,  was  a  known  bad  character  ;  a  poacher, 
a  horfe-ftealer,  one  who  was  ready  to  turn  his  hand 
to  any  villany. 

When  caught,  he  was  riding  a  rough  horfe,  and 
leading  Barnftarke's  by  the  rein.  He  fwore, 
truly,  that  he  had  found  it  feeding  on  the  common  ; 
but  his  captors,  who  had  been  ranging  in  all  direc- 
tions in  fearch  of  the  fabulous  highwaymen,  believed 
not  what  he  faid,  and  fo  made  him  faft. 

After  further  evidence,  much  deliberation,  and 
due  weighing  of  the  affair,  the  jury,  late  in  the 
evening,  returned  a  verdidt  of  u  Wilful  murder 
againft  Abraham  Jarvis." 

Silas  Barnftarke,  as  he  liftened  to  this  verdift, 
drew  a  deep  breath  of  fatisfaftion.  He  now  felt 
above  all  fufpicion  ;  fafe  and  free  to  enjoy  his  blood- 
ftained  wealth  :  the  wealth  of  his  confiding,  murdered 
coufin. 

When  the  mighty  Cromwell  heard  fentence  of 
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death  pronounced  againft  Charles,  his  feelings  muft 
have  been  near  akin  to  Silas  Barnftarke's ;  being  a 
certain  troubled  fatisfa&ion  in  the  profpeft  of  the 
undifturbed  enjoyment  of  a  guilty,  ill-gotten, 
worldly  advantage. 

Abraham  Jarvis,  fwearing,  explaining,  and  pro- 
tefting  his  innocence,  was  placed  in  a  cart,  and 
driven  off  to  jail  under  becoming  efcort ;  a  warning 
to  all  loofe  characters  :  it  being  the  known  viciouf- 
nefs  of  his,  and  the  taking  that  which  was  none  of 
his  own,  which  had  placed  him  in  fo  awful  a 
fituation. 

The  honeft  juftice,  fhaking  Barnftarke's  hand, 
prefled  him  warmly  and  hofpitably  to  fup  with  him, 
and  to  make  his  houfe  his  home  as  long  as  he  fhould 
think  fit. 

The  merchant  thanked  him,  in  his  ufual  laconic 
ftyle,  but  told  him  that  he  intended  to  ride  a  ftage 
or  two  on  his  journey ;  leaving  Joyce  to  remain 
behind,  and  to  make  all  arrangements  for  removing 
Sir  Francis'  body,  whilft  he  went  forward  to  pre- 
pare all  things  for  the  reception  of  it. 

The  fadt  was  that  Barnftarke  felt  that  he  muft 
be  alone,  in  order  to  inure  his  mind  to  the  new  and 
unexpected  horror  that  had  feized  upon  him  fince 
the  fatal  moment  in  which  Lovell  had  fallen  by  his 
hand. 
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Before  he  had  committed  that  evil  deed,  his  mind 
had  been  fo  intent  on  the  contemplation  of  the 
wealth  within  his  grafp,  and  fo  hurried  by  the 
dread  of  miffing  it,  that  he  had  not  once  flopped  to 
confider  what  effed  fo  damning  a  crime  as  murder 
would  have  upon  his  foul ;  indeed  he  did  not  view 
the  deed  as  murder,  before  he  had  committed  it :  he 
faw  it  in  the  light  of  a  means  of  removing  an 
obftacle  ftanding  between  himfelf  and  the  object  of 
his  covetous  defires ;  and,  hot  in  the  purfuit,  had 
only  fixed  the  eyes  of  his  mind  on  the  mode  of 
removing  it,  and  of  infuring  his  own  impunity. 

Now  that  the  crime  had  been  committed,  the 
recolle&ion  of  it  fmote  his  guilty  foul  with  an 
undermining  horror.  He  faw  it  as  MURDER. 
He  felt  himfelf  to  be  a  murderer  :  fecret  and  fecure, 
it  is  true,  but  a  murderer  the  more  unbearable  to 
himfelf  from  the  very  fecrecy  that  veiled  him. 

To  others  he  was  the  prudent,  the  painftaking, 
the  refpedted  and  fuccefsful  merchant;  a  fitting 
man  to  inherit  the  vaft  Lovell  property  ;  a  mod 
fortunate  man  in  that  as  in  all  things.  To  himfelf 
he  was  a  murderer  :  a  cowardly  murderer ;  who,  to 
fcreen  himfelf  the  better,  had  fworn  away  another 
man's  life. 

Barnftarke  had  hardened  his  heart  and  filenced 
his  confcience  in  matters  of  gain  ;  but  he  now  felt 
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that,  however  hard  and  calm  he  had  been  in  fuch 
matters,  the  wilful  fhedding  of  human  blood  called 
up  far  other  fenfations  in  him  than  did  his  other 
evil  deeds. 

It  had  been  but  fkilful  planning,  and  bold  afting  : 
but  the  ftretching  out  of  an  arm,  and  the  drawing 
down  of  a  finger,  that  had  procured  the  death  of  a 
man,  and  brought  fuch  deprefling  horror  to  his  own 
fpirit. 

For  many  a  long  month  he  would  hear,  as  he 
fell  afleep,  fC  Help,  Silas,  help !  "  cried  in  his  ear, 
in  the  very  voice  of  his  coufin  ;  ftartling  him, 
caufing  his  heart  to  flutter  and  beat,  whilft  the 
fweat  bedewed  him  ;  and  he  feared  to  compofe  him- 
felf  again  to  fleep  left  he  fhould  hear  the  awful 
found  repeated. 

Barnftarke  was  very  careful  to  fee  that  all  things 
concerning  his  coufin  fhould  be  done  in  order. 
He  rode  ftraight  to  his  own  houfe,  nor  would  he  put 
foot  within  the  Lovell  manfion  till  he  did  fo  with 
the  lawyer,  who  fet  feals  where  feals  were  neceflary. 

The  merchant  went  with  him  from  room  to 
room  for  this  purpofe ;  meeting  at  every  ftep 
objefts  which  ferved  to  remind  him  of  Lovell, 
and  to  bring  byegone  days  to  his  remembrance. 

As  they  pafled  over  the  great  hall,  Barnftarke 
had  a  ftiadowy,  mifty  recollection  of  the  cold  winter's 
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day  on  which  his  uncle  had  brought  him  to  his 
home  ;  of  the  noify  boys  at  play,  and  of  the  foot- 
ball which,  in  their  company,  he  had  kicked 
about. 

The  lawyer  was  going  to  feal  up  the  ebony 
cabinet,  when  Barnftarke,  putting  his  hand  on  his 
arm,  faid  : 

cf  That  is  my  property,  Sir.  You  can  look  over 
it,  but  need  not  feal  it." 

The  merchant,  as  he  faid  this,  remembered  the 
three  money-bags  containing  the  rents.  He  could  fee 
his  uncle  as  he  appeared  when  he  took  them  from 
the  cabinet ;  he  could  even  hear  his  words :  thefe 
brought  Walter  to  his  remembrance,  and  he  felt 
an  uneafy  pang  fomewhat  like  remorfe. 

The  lawyer  having  finifhed  his  tafk,  prepared  to 
depart. 

Cf  Are  you  aware,  Sir,"  he  afked,  cc  whether  the 
deceafed  hath  left  a  will  ?  " 

<c  I  know  nought  concerning  my  coufin's  private 
affairs,  Sir  ;  we  fhall  fee  in  a  few  days." 

Saying  thefe  words,  Barnftarke  put  on  his  beaver, 
and,  turning  lhort,  walked  out  of  the  houfe  before 
the  lawyer,  who  debonairly  followed ;  faying,  as 
they  left  the  porch,  and  defcended  the  terrace 
fteps : 

<f  Faith,  Sir,  but  this  is  a  goodly  property  ;  and, 
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if  no  laft  will  and  teftament  be  forthcoming,  it  will 
fall  to  you  as  next  of  kin.  Not  fo  the  baronetcy, 
however  ;  that,  I  know  to  be  extind:  !  " 

Barnftarke  only  replied  by  a  fort  of  gruff  laugh, 
and  then  added  : 

f<  I  take  it  he  mujl  have  left  a  will.  No  man  in 
his  fenfes  would  overlook  a  duty  of  that  kind." 

He  then  gave  his  hand  to  the  lawyer,  who  bowed 
obfequioufly,  and  each  went  his  feparate  way ; 
Barnftarke  to  fit  and  brood  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  ;  the  other  to  his  country  town,  there  to  goflip 
about  Lovell's  murder,  and  the  probability  of  the 
merchant's  ftepping  into  the  vaft  property  of  his 
departed  coufin. 

The  day  on  which  Barnftarke  followed  his  kinf- 
man's  body  as  chief  mourner,  was  a  bitter  time 
for  him. 

Walter  walked  befide  his  brother,  his  heart 
wrung  with  true  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  Francis,  his 
early  friend. 

Barnftarke  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  never 
once  raifing  them  either  to  the  bier  or  to  the  coffin, 
where  lay  the  remains  :  the  lively  pidlure  of  which 
remains  was,  he  felt,  for  ever  ftamped  upon  his 
foul. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  feemed  to  him  of  eternal 
duration. 
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When  Lovell's  body  was  carried  to  the  arched 
vault,  from  which  a  cold  air  and  mufty  fmell  of 
damp  arofe,  Barnftarke,  folding  his  arms  beneath 
his  long  black  cloak,  ftood  by,  firm  in  body,  but 
trembling  in  fpirit. 

A  voice  within  him  cried: 

"  Thou,  too,  muft  one  day  die.  Behold  the  end 
of  all  men ;  murderer  !  " 

The  rich  man  quaked  as  he  beheld  the  coffins, 
many  in  number,  dimly  feen  by  the  light  that  ftione 
in  upon  the  vault.  Of  fome,  nought  but  the  lead 
remained ;  they  all  contained  bodies,  bones  and 
duft  of  many  generations  of  Lovells. 

Thofe  of  Sir  John  and  of  his  fon  Robert  were 
neareft  the  entrance,  and  by  the  fide  of  his  father's 
that  of  Francis  was  placed. 

Barnftarke  felt  a  friendly  grafp  upon  his  arm,  and 
Walter  whifpered  in  his  ear  : 

f  f  Brother,  let  us  lay  this  to  heart ;  and  fo 
prepare  our  fouls  that  they  may  quit  our  bodies  in 
peace !  " 

Silas  fliook  off  his  brother's  hand,  and,  with  a 
flight  fhudder,  turned  from  the  gloomy  vault ; 
mounting  the  fteps  and  faying  to  himfelf : 

cf  Muft  I,  too,  lie  dead,  in  fo  darkfome  a  place 
as  that,  amid  worms  and  rottennefs  ?  " 

The  merchant  did  not  refled  that  he  fhould  feel 
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none  of  thofe  dreary  circumftances.  He,  like  many 
other  men,  fuffered  his  mind  to  be  daunted  by  the 
thoughts  of  coffins,  mourning,  a  grave,  and  decay 
in  darknefs  ;  things  which  pertain  but  to  a  fenfelefs 
corpfe ;  whilft,  fo  far,  he  gave  no  thought  to  his 
real  felf,  the  foul  within  him ;  which,  freed  by  death, 
muft  live  eternally  to  joy  or  mifery. 

The  laft  of  the  Lovells  having  been  committed 
to  the  earth,  the  lawyer  proceeded  to  remove  the 
feals,  and  make  fearch  for  a  will  among  the  family 
and  other  papers. 

Barnftarke,  together  with  Walter,  aflifted  in  the 
fearch ;  the  merchant  well  knowing  that  no  will 
was  there.  As  he  was  tying  up  a  bundle  of  papers 
the  thought  ftruck  him  that,  if  he  had  done  his 
duty,  caufing  a  will  to  be  drawn  up  according  to 
poor  Francis  Lovell's  directions,  his  brother  Walter 
would  have  been  lord  of  the  eftates  which  now  fell 
to  him.  He  caft  a  glance  on  the  parfon,  who  was 
flowly  and  diligently  looking  over  a  box  of  parch- 
ments and  papers.  His  heart  was  not  foftened  on 
beholding  the  expreflion  of  his  brother's  face ; 
patient,  meek  and  placid  ;  with  a  fhade  of  mortified 
fadnefs,  that  told  of  trials,  and  refiftance  to  the 
temptations  that  aflail  frail  mortals  here  on  earth. 

Although  Barnftarke's  heart  was  not  foftened,  his 
rebellious  confcience  made  itfelf  heard,  crying  : 
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fC  Thou  haft  again  defrauded  thy  brother !  " 

Walter,  perceiving  how  ill  Silas  looked,  offered 
to  ftay  with  him,  to  tend  him  and  bear  him  com- 
pany; but  the  merchant  gruffly  refufed  his  kindnefs; 
faying  that  he  had  merely  taken  cold  from  lying  out 
upon  the  common  in  the  rain. 

Walter  therefore  departed  to  his  cottage,  and  his 
faithful  Joanna ;  taking  with  him  cc  Lazy,"  the 
black  greyhound,  which  he  had  begged  of  Silas  as  a 
remembrance  of  Francis.  The  dog  feemed  to  know 
why  he  was  taken  from  his  own  home  ;  attaching 
himfelf  fondly  and  faithfully  to  his  new  mafter,  as 
though  grateful  for  his  prote6lion  and  care. 

The  moft  coveted  good  is,  moft  times,  far 
different  in  the  poffeffion  than  in  the  purfuit. 

The  eftate  which  Barnftarke  had  fo  vehemently 
longed  for,  and  which  he  opined  he  could  not  live 
happily  unlefs  he  poffeffed, — the  eftate  he  had  com- 
mitted fo  foul  a  deed  to  ftep  into — now  weighed 
upon  his  fpirit  like  lead. 

The  merchant  began  to  feel  that  in  making 
it  his  own  he  had  committed  robbery  as  well  as 
murder. 

Then,  too,  came  a  heart-broken  letter  from  Lady 
Lovell,  every  word  of  which  was  a  reproach  to 
Barnftarke  :  a  letter  which  he  deftroyed,  but  which 
he  could  not  forget. 
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The  murderer  was  fecure  from  fear  of  difcovery. 

Abraham  Jarvis  had  been  tried,  condemned  and 
executed.  His  blackening  body  hung  in  chains  on 
the  common ;  marking  the  fpot  of  Barnftarke's 
uneffaceable  deed. 

The  firft  time  Silas  had  patted  that  way,  he  put 
his  horfe  to  a  gallop  ;  meaning  to  dafh  by  the  fcene 
of  fuch  fearful  agony,  as  the  agony  which  he  had 
endured  on  that  bleak  common  had  been  to 
him. 

The  horfe,  frightened  by  the  dangling  body  that 
hung,  fwayed  by  the  wind,  from  the  gibbet,  fnorted, 
fhied,  and  then  flood  immoveable. 

The  merchant  fwore,  and  ftuck  the  {harp  fpurs  into 
his  fteed's  fides,  ufing  his  whip  moft  barbaroufly. 

Vain  efforts !  the  trembling  horfe  would  not 
ftir,  or  pafs  Abraham  Jarvis'  hideous  body. 

Barnftarke  beheld  the  fpot  where  his  coufin  had 
fallen.  It  was  marked  by  an  upright  ftone, 
bearing  an  infcription  which  recounted  the  murder. 

The  country  people  already  avoided  it  after 
dufk,  as  a  dreary  and  haunted  piece  of  ground. 

Silas  felt  that  he  could  not  remain  there ;  fo 
mightily  was  his  enflaved  confcience  beginning  to 
work  in  him. 

He  tied  his  handkerchief  over  his  horfe's  eyes, 
applied  fpur  and  whip,  and  fped  like  a  hurricane  pad 
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the  fpot,  where  he  had  gained  an  eftate  and  loft  his 
peace  of  mind  for  ever. 

Time  brought  no  leffening  of  Barnftarke's  horror. 

It  feemed,  on  the  contrary,  only  to  fix  every  par- 
ticular of  the  murder  more  firmly  in  his  memory. 

Night  had  become  a  torment  to  him ;  his  bed  a 
reftlefs  mifery,  where  dreadful  images  and  horrid 
fears  aflailed  him. 

He  would  pafs  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
writing,  and  in  working  at  his  books  ;  trying  by 
figures  and  bufinefs  to  pufti  other  thought  away  : 
and  fo  he  would  toil  in  the  dead  of  night  when 
men  repofed,  till,  worn  down  by  fleep,  he  went  to 
reft;  the  cry  of  "Help,  Silas,  help  !"  ringing  in 
his  ear  as  he  dropped  afleep  ;  the  vifage  of  his  kinf- 
man,  as  he  had  beheld  it  laft,  oft-times  haunting 
him  in  his  dreams — looking  upon  him,  white  and 
ghaftly,  from  out  of  murky  darknefs  ;  firft  feen  at 
a  far  diftance,  then  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
within  a  foot  of  his  own  it  remained  ftill ;  the 
ftaring  eyes  feeming  coldly  to  look  on  him,  whilft 
the  mouth,  dark  with  blood,  muttered  words  he 
could  not  hear. 

Barnftarke  had  caufed  the  manfion  of  the  Lovell 
family,  now  his  own,  to  be  fhut  up  :  the  very 
fight  of  it  was  odious  to  him :  he  never  went 
near  it. 
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For  five  long  years  it  remained  without  any 
dwellers  but  a  myfterious  old  woman,  commonly 
reported  to  be  a  witch,  who  lived  in  one  fmall 
room ;  and  this  room  fhe  fhared  with  a  cur,  an 
animal  with  glaring  eyes  and  flaring  hair,  and 
feveral  wild-looking  cats,  fworn  enemies  to  the 
cur.  Thefe  cats  might  have  been  feen  funning 
themfelves  in  the  old  porch,  if  any  one  had  been 
bold  enough  to  go  near  the  place. 

It  was  commonly  reported,  and  firmly  believed, 
that  Francis  LovelPs  ghoft  haunted  his  ancient 
manfion. 

The  fpedtre  was  faid  to  appear  in  his  grave- 
clothes,  his  chin  bound  up,  and  the  blood  oozing 
through  the  white  winding-fheet.  The  fpot  fixed 
upon  as  the  fcene  of  the  apparition  was  the  great 
hall :  how  the  ghoft  contrived  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, at  one  and  the  fame  time,  there  and  on  the 
common  where  Lovell  died,  has  never  been 
explained. 

The  dilapidation,  and  gloomy  air  of  the  fine 
old  manfion,  certainly  juftified  fuperftitious  minds 
in  entertaining  ghoftly  fancies  concerning  it. 

Moft  of  the  cafements  were  broken,  the  reft 
covered  with  duft  and  dirt.  .  Nettles  and  grafs 
grew  between  the  flags  of  the  terrace  and  porch. 
Mofs  and  lichen  covered  the  ftone-work  of  the 
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houfe  ;  the  door  hung  on  loofe  hinges ;  and  the 
garden  was  nearly  obliterated  by  long  grafs,  weeds, 
brambles  and  felf-fown  flirubs. 

Within  the  dwelling,  for  want  of  repairs,  the 
rains  and  winds  had  done  their  work.  Floors 
were  rotting ;  wood-work  tumbling  down ;  doors 
falling  from  their  hinges,  and  pidtures  from  their 
rufty  nails.  The  old  woman  who  lived  there  was 
oft-times  ftartled  from  her  fleep  by  banging  doors, 
or  by  falling  armour  or  paintings,  and  by  other 
ftrange  founds.  She  would  merely  grumble, 
filence  her  barking  cur,  and  then  to  fleep  again. 
She  had  been  an  evil  liver  in  her  youth ;  in  old 
age  fhe  was  a  defolate  and  deferted  being,  fpit 
upon  and  feared  by  all.  Barnftarke  gave  her  but 
a  fmall  fum  to  live  in  his  houfe,  barely  enough 
to  fupport  her  and  her  ravenous-looking  com- 
panions. 

At  length  the  fall  of  the  manfion  was  decreed. 

The  dwelling  that  had  fheltered  the  merchant 
as  an  orphan  was  to  come  to  the  ground;  air 
alone  was  to  fill  the  fpace  where  it  flood. 

One  fine  fummer  afternoon  the  cats  were  ftartled 
from  the  funny  porch,  the  cur  fet  a  barking,  and 
the  old  woman  filled  with  as  much  furprife  as 
her  benumbed  faculties  were  capable  of,  by  the 
appearance  of  Silas  Barnftarke  on  horfeback  before 
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the  door,  loudly  calling  to  the  old  woman  to  let 
him  in. 

The  merchant  fattened  his  horfe  to  a  tree, 
and,  without  much  converfation  with  the  reputed 
witch,  proceeded  to  look  over  the  manfion. 

He  flood  once  more  in  the  little  octangular  room 
that  had  been  his  bedchamber  in  his  infancy  and 
boyhood. 

He  there  beheld  his  name  carved  on  the  walnut 
wood  panelling ;  a  work  of  art  of  young  Silas 
for  which  his  uncle  had  caned  him  fmartly.  He 
looked  from  the  window  on  the  well-remembered 
view  ;  the  river,  downs,  and  diftant  village.  All 
thefe  fever al  objedts  brought  back  to  his  gloomy 
mind  the  recollection  of  the  thoughts  of  his  youth ; 
and,  with  fomething  like  the  fuppreffed  roar  of  a 
tiger,  he  turned  from  that  remembrance  to  the 
thoughts  that  had  not  ceafed  to  haunt  him  :  the 
thoughts  of  the  murder  on  the  bleak  heath,  his 
coufin's  dying  ftruggles,  and  all  the  horror  of  mind 
he  had  endured  alone  with  the  body  of  his  victim 
in  the  wind  and  rain ;  of  all  the  dread  and  awe  he 
had  endured,  day  by  day,  lince  that  dark  night. 

The  ebony  cabinet,  which  he  had  never  removed, 
remained  where  it  ftood  in  his  uncle's  life-time. 
It  was  covered  by  a  thick  coating  of  duft  ;  all 
the  brafs-work  turned  to  bronze. 

T  2 
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This  cabinet  was  an  objeft  connected  in  Barn- 
ftarke's  mind  with  moft  unpleafing  events.  He 
determined  therefore  on  felling  it  with  all  the  reft 
of  the  furniture. 

As  he  flood  looking  on  it,  his  hands  behind 
him,  and  his  black  eyebrows  knit,  he  called  to 
mind  his  uncle,  his  aunt,  his  two  coufins ;  many 
a  by-gone  day,  and  many  a  friendly  counfel 
which  he  had,  till  then,  forgotten.  As  he  mufed, 
his  dark  blufh  fpread  flowly  over  his  face. 

"  Sir  John  did  oft-times  bid  me  beware  of  the 
love  of  gain  ! 

cc  In  this  very  chamber  he  did  tell  me  it  would 
grow  in  me  to  mine  undoing,  whilft  I  mocked  at 
him  in  my  foul !  Behold,  he  fpake  truly  :  I  am 
undone  ! " 

Barnftarke,  no  longer  able  to  bear  his  meditations, 
left  the  houfe,  riding  off  as  one  purfued  ;  whilft 
the  brindled,  lean-ribbed  cur,  barked  after  him  ;  and 
the  old  woman,  lighting  her  pipe,  fat  fmoking  in 
the  porch,  fhaking  her  head  and  muttering  foul 
words  to  herfelf. 

Ere  long,  labourers  were  bufy  pulling  down 
the  old  manfion ;  a  manfion  which,  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  remain,  would  have  been  a  gem 
to  the  architects  and  antiquaries  of  this  prefent 
epoch. 
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It  was  a  work  of  time  and  hard  labour,  the 
deftroying  the  well-built,  rock-like  old  houfe  ;  fo 
different  from  the  pldtre  et  crachat  edifices  of  the 
felf-fufficient,  knowing  nineteenth  century. 

Barnftarke  felt  fome  refpite  to  his  wearying 
thoughts,  in  watching  the  gradual  vanifhing  away 
of  the  Lovells'  dwelling.  He  was  always  on  the 
fpot  dire&ing  the  works,  as  well  as  overlooking  the 
cutting  down  of  every  fine  and  full-grown  tree  in 
the  large  park  and  garden  :  trees  which  lay  on  the 
ground  that  once  nourifhed  them,  and  which  they, 
for  many  a  long  year,  had  caft  their  fhadows  over. 

Barnftarke  ftill,  in  fpite  of  all  things,  worked  on 
by  his  thirft  for  gain,  went  from  felled  tree  to  felled 
tree,  reckoning  up  their  amount  in  gold ;  and, 
cafting  his  eye  over  the  land,  already  viewed  it 
parcelled  out  into  the  fields  he  had  planned. 

He  feemed  to  breathe  more  freely  when  the 
goodly  manfion  was  level  with  the  earth. 

Of  the  materials,  a  large  farm-houfe,  barns,  and 
outbuildings  were  folidly  built.  The  park  was 
turned  into  pafture-land  ;  not  a  veftige  was  left : 
not  fo  much  as  a  tree,  to  fhow  what  the  place  had 
been  in  former  times. 

Having  found  a  good  tenant  for  his  new  farm, 
and  all  the  excitement  confequent  on  demolifhing 
and  rebuilding  being  at  an  end,  Barnftarke  again 
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fell  into  the  mufing  gloom  which  he  had,  for  a 
fpace,  greatly  fhaken  off. 

He  looked  around  him.  All  his  old  friends — if 
friends  he  might  be  faid  to  have  had — all  thofe  who 
had  had  his  intereft  at  heart,  were  no  more. 

His  uncle,  his  coufins,  Mafter  Benfon,  were  all 
gone  ;  and,  although  he  had  many  acquaintances, 
he  had  formed  no  friendftiips  to  confole  him  for 
the  lofs  of  the  departed,  or,  in  a  meafure,  to 
fupply  their  place.  He  felt  himfelf  to  be  alone  in 
the  world :  alone,  with  a  fecret,  un  revealed,  damning 
crime  fitting  on  his  foul,  like  an  unclean  bird  on 
the  ruins  of  a  fair  building.  He  had  no  children 
gently  to  carry  him  through  the  pafs  which  leads 
to  age,  or  to  give  him  an  intereft  in  future 
days. 

He  feemed  to  have  travelled  through  rugged 
roads,  promifing  himfelf  to  find  a  happy  land  at  the 
end  of  them  ;  but  a  happy  land  he  found  not.  He 
felt  as  though  entering,  weary  and  panic- ftruck,  on 
a  wide  and  dreary  wafte  ending  in  mift  ;  without 
one  ray  of  funftiine  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  way 
that  yet  lay  before  him.  He  thought  of  Walter  ; 
but  him,  grievous  to  relate,  he  had  learned 
to  abhor. 

He  had  intended  to  have  retired  from  his  wealth- 
giving  toils  fo  foon  as  he  fhould  have  reached  the 
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age  of  fifty ;  and  then  to  have  married  and  pafied 
his  life  in  power  and  riches. 

Barnftarke  reached  the  appointed  age. 

To  give  up  his  purfuit  of  wealth  he  found  to  be 
impoflible :  it  had  become  a  habit,  to  abandon 
which  would  leave  his  mind  without  one  point  of 
intereft,  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  everlafting,  dreary 
remembrance  of  his  guilt. 

He  turned  his  ideas  towards  marriage,  but  the 
idea  gave  him  no  delight.  He  had  lived  fo  long  in 
celibacy  that  he  felt  no  defire  to  quit  that  ftate  and 
to  undertake  the  trouble  and  care  of  wedded  life. 

As  for  the  weight  and  power  he  had  hoped  to 
have  attained  to  in  his  native  county,  the  profped 
had  loft  all  charms  for  him  ;  he  no  longer  cared  to 
be  fo  much  as  juftice  of  the  peace. 

The  contemplation  of  his  vaft  wealth,  and  of  his 
great  name  in  the  City,  had  ceafed  to  give  him  any 
pleafure.  He  looked  on  them  as  matters  of  courfe  ; 
and  often  and  often,  when  he  beheld  a  fturdy  porter 
laughing  and  joking,  tankard  in  hand  and  joy  on  his 
broad  face  ;  or  watermen  finging  and  fmoking  with 
the  carelefs  air  of  perfect  content,  he  would  have 
given  all  his  induftrioufly-earned  gold,  and  all  his 
vaft  property,  to  have  changed  fouls  and  conditions 
with  them,  if  only  for  a  month,  fo  wearied  was  he 
beneath  his  weight  of  fin. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  modes  of  the  time 
capable  of  exciting  and  giving  a  falfe  peace  to 
Barnftarke's  mind. 

No  diverfions  were  rife  during  the  Common- 
wealth ;  everything  was  grave,  puritanic,  and 
dreary  :  even  to  men's  fpeech  and  looks. 

As  the  world  rolls,  fo  the  events  thereof  change. 

Cromwell,  the  great,  powerful,  brave,  and  iron- 
fouled  hypocrite,  died.  Men  faid  that,  during  the 
ftorm  which  raged  at  his  demife,  the  evil  one 
received  his  fpirit. 

His  lofs  was  not  wept  over ;  none  cried  :  f  f  May 
he  reft  in  peace  ! 99 

Cromwell  having  given  up  the  ghoft,  there  came 
the  feeble  interregnum  of  Richard,  his  fon  ;  a  fpecies 
of  hiftoric  blank. 

Monk  worked  the  while  :  not,  however,  as  a 
celebrated  French  novelift  informs  us,  by  being 
carried  off  forcibly,  by  certain  mufqueteers,  in  a 
large  box  pierced  with  air-holes,  and  fo  conveyed 
abroad  to  confer  with  Charles  II.  Imagine  fuch 
an  one  as  Albemarle  allowing  himfelf  to  be  fo 
trapped ! 

The  upfhot  of  Monk's  working  was  the  reftora- 
tion  of  Charles  to  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 

Great  was  the  joy  that  burft  out  on  the  King's 
arrival  in  his  metropolis. 
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Bonfires  burnt  with  flaring  hilarity  in  all  the 
ftreets;  and  citizens  gave  vent  to  mirth  and  jollity. 

Barnftarke  would  not  be  at  the  expenfe  of  a 
bonfire,  but  he  walked  from  ftreet  to  ftreet,  liftening 
to  the  talk  of  thofe  around  him,  and  trying  to 
forget  his  fecret  upbraidings  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment. 

Readion  is  apt  furioufly  to  roll  beyond  the 
boundaries  fet  up  by  reafon. 

The  Englifti,  for  many  years,  cribbed  down  by 
fanatical  precifion  and  intolerance,  feemed  to  think 
when  their  King  returned  to  them,  that  they  could 
not  go  far  enough  in  drunkennefs  and  diflipation. 

Manners,  drefs,  everything  had  changed ;  the 
good-natured,  amiable  fovereign,  fetting,  alas !  but 
a  poor  example  to  the  reft. 

Then  too  the  long  clofed  theatres  were  re- 
opened ;  long  banifhed  oaths  decked  thoughtlefs 
fpeech,  and  all  was  worldly  vanity  and  flefhly 
pampering. 

Barnftarke  wondered  at  the  change,  opining 
that  the  world  had  run  mad  of  a  fudden. 

The  more  puritanic  fort  adhered  to  their  old 
modes  for  a  while,  but  many  a  one  by  degrees 
flipt  into  the  ways  of  the  majority  of  the  town. 
Others  on  the  contrary,  flood  faft ;  whilft  many 
left  the  kingdom  in  difguft. 
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It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  Barnftarke  was 
not  among  the  enthufiaftic  portion  of  the  com- 
munity; neither  was  he  among  the  generous 
merchants  who  offered  a  money-gift  to  needy 
Charles.  He  laughed  his  gruff  laugh  at  the  bare 
idea  of  fuch  a  thing,  and  bled  not  his  money- 
bags for  any  fuch  fervice. 

Anon  the  Prefbyterian  minifters  were  turned  out 
of  their  livings,  and  the  old  order  of  things  was 
reftored. 

Walter  Barnftarke,  after  many  a  long  year  of 
abfence,  was  given  back  to  his  parifh. 

Once  more  he  fat  befide  his  hearth  ;  whilfl  old 
Joanna,  white-haired,  toothlefs,  but  ftill  hale  and 
fmiling,  bleffed  the  happy  day  that  reftored  his 
living  to  her  beloved  fofter-fon. 

The  Parfon  fat  late  and  alone  befide  the  dying 
embers,  and  his  foul  was  bufy  with  many  thoughts. 

He,  as  Silas  Barnftarke  had  done,  reviewed  the 
paft  and  looked  into  the  future. 

He  gave  a  tender  figh  to  the  memory  of  the 
departed;  but  his  confcience  could  tax  him  with 
neither  fault  nor  crime  as  regarded  them. 

Walter,  as  Silas  had  done,  faw  himfelf  childlefs ; 
but  that  thought  brought  him  neither  gloom  nor 
defpair. 

He  looked  on  his  parifhioners  as  fo  many  fons 
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and  daughters,  in  whom  he  took  the  moft  lively 
intereft. 

Unlike  his  miferable  brother,  he  faw  no  defolate, 
mifty  wafte  ftretching  drearily  before  him.  He  had 
made  no  fchemes  in  which  the  world  bore  a  part ; 
and  he  had,  in  confequence,  gathered  neither  difap- 
pointment  nor  difguft. 

He  thanked  heaven  for  all  things  ;  ftill  keeping 
his  eyes  as  fixed  as  ever  on  a  life  beyond  this  world  ; 
doing  his  duty  here  to  the  utmoft,  as  a  fentry  does 
his  in  the  bivouac  of  a  night. 

The  Parfon  found  many  a  change  in  his  pariflh. 

Children  grown  up ;  young  men  and  women 
become  parents  of  families  ;  many  an  old  friend 
dead ;  and  many  a  once  friendly  face  turned  from 
him :  for  not  a  few  among  his  parifhioners,  ena- 
moured of  the  Commonwealth  preacher,  regretted 
the  return  of  their  former  minifter. 

Walter  Barnftarke  took  this  patiently  and 
without  harflinefs  ;  fo  that  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  as  univerfally  followed  and  beloved  as  in 
former  days. 

The  righteous  parfon's  hands  were  hardened  and 
fpoilt  by  toil ;  he  had  contracted  a  flight  ftoop 
about  the  fhoulders,  and  his  brown  hair  was  growing 
gray. 

His  face  too  had  fomewhat  fallen  in,  and  the 
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marks  that  lined  it  contrafted  with  the  clear,  foft 
tranquillity  of  his  calm,  blue  eyes. 

Walter  Barnftarke  found  himfelf  far  better  off  as 
regarded  worldly  wealth  than  he  ever  dreamt  of 
being.  He  actually  pofleffed  an  income  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  a  year ;  fixty  of  which  was 
derived  from  his  living.  A  great  fum  it  appeared 
in  his  eyes ;  and  old  Joanna  rejoiced  at  his  good 
fortune,  which  made  itfelf  generoufly  and  charitably 
felt  among  his  fick  and  poor  parifliioners. 

Rich  Silas  Barnftarke' s  mind  was  gloomy;  full  of 
remorfe  and  idle  craving. 

Poor  Walter  Barnftarke's  mind  was  calm, 
cheerful,  contented  and  happy. 

In  few  words,  the  one  was  a  wicked,  the  other  a 
righteous  man. 

*  *  *  *  * 

In  the  autumn  of  1664,  it  fo  chanced  that  Silas 
Barnftarke,  returning  from  a  young  and  noble  fpend- 
thrift's,  where,  with  all  legal  forms,  a  mortgage,  moft 
advantageous  to  the  rich  merchant,  moft  ruinous  to 
the  wild  nobleman,  had  been  duly  and  with  all 
legal  form  fettled,  raifed  his  heavy  eyelids  from 
earth  to  behold  a  ftream  of  all  grades  pouring  into 
c<  The  King's  houfe,"  as  that  particular  theatre  was 
called. 

Barnftarke  ftood  awhile  looking  on  them,  for  he 
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had  become  glad  of  any  outward  objects  whereon  to 
repofe  his  mind  from  the  gnawing  contemplation  of 
himfelf. 

The  merchant  flood,  as  heretofore,  firmly  planted 
on  his  ftrong  legs,  both  hands  refting  on  the  filver 
head  of  his  thick  cane ;  his  dark  gray  eyes  moodily 
viewing  lords  and  ladies,  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women, citizens  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  their  daughters'  tender  "  fervants,"  "as  they 
all  entered  the  houfe  to  pafs  a  few  hours  in  being 
amufed.  Silas  beheld,  too,  his  tall  and  fwarthy 
Majefty  ftep  from  his  coach ;  whilft  the  crowd 
cheered  him,  and  he  fmiled  a  fmile  with  his  melan- 
choly-looking mouth,  made  cc  a  leg  "  with  his 
beautifully-turned  limb  ;  bowed,  nodded,  and 
pafled  in. 

"  Son  of  perdition !  "  cried  a  voice,  accompanied 
by  a  groan,  clofe  befide  the  merchant. 

Barnftarke,  on  flowly  turning  his  head,  beheld 
his  old  friend  Will  Higgons,  accompanied  by  a 
boy  carrying  a  quantity  of  light  rapiers. 

The  honeft  Puritan,  having  attained  the  rank  of 
captain,  had,  on  the  difbanding  of  the  Common- 
wealth-men, followed  the  peaceable  example  of  moft 
of  his  fellow-warriors  by  engaging  in  trade.  The 
dry-falter's  bufinefs  ftill  "  ftunk  in  his  noftrils,"  as 
he  was  pleafed  to  exprefs  it ;  wherefore,  following 
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his  bent,  he  became  a  cutler,  at  the  fign  of  cc  The 
Goliath's  Sword :  "  which  fword  was  reprefented 
by  a  huge,  gilt,  bafket-hilted,  Puritanic-looking 
weapon,  meafuring  fix  feet  from  pummel  to  point. 

William,  late  Hew-them-down,  Higgons  dealt 
more  largely  in  fwords  of  all  kinds  than  in  knives, 
forks,  fciflbrs,  and  fuch-like  peaceful  cutlery.  He  was 
moreover  preacher  at  a  fmall,  hot,  clofe  conventicle, 
bearing  the  name  of  "  Zion ; "  hufband  to  a  lovely, 
little,  plump,  puritanic  wife ;  and  father  to  three 
little  priggifti-looking  children,  freckled  and  red- 
headed as  their  refpedted  fire. 

Having  greeted  the  merchant,  and  fupprefled 
his  difloyal  feelings,  Higgons  informed  Barnftarke 
that  he  was  taking  fome  rapiers  to  the  cc  heathen,' 9 
on  approbation ;  and  fo,  having  denounced  the 
play-houfe,  and  given  it  a  ftartling  epithet,  he  went 
his  way  ;  leaving  his  old  fchoolfellow  to  look  after 
him,  and  to  envy  him  his  free  mind,  as  well  as  his 
gufto  in  his  purfuits. 

With  a  long-drawn  figh,  Barnftarke  flowly  moved 
on,  one  hand  in  his  breaft,  his  cane  tucked  beneath 
his  right  arm. 

Suddenly  he  flopped  as  though  irrefolute;  turned, 
flopped  again,  and  then,  ftepping  quickly  up  to  the 
door  of  the  theatre,  he  drew  forth  the  fum  of 
eighteen-pence,  paid  for  his  entrance,  bought  a  bill, 
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and  anon  found  himfelf  feated  in  the  pit,  between 
an  officer  and  the  fat  wife  of  a  citizen. 

Barnftarke  had  not  been  in  fuch  a  place  fince  the 
days  of  his  youth  ;  when  Matter  Benfon  was  wont, 
from  time  to  time,  to  take  his  family  to  fee  a  play, 
treating  Silas  with  the  reft. 

The  merchant  felt  that  the  theatre  was  not 
exaftly  the  amufement  for  a  man  of  his  weight  and 
gravity  ;  but  he  had  fuddenly  bethought  himfelf 
that  a  few  hours  patted  there  might  ferve  to  take 
him  from  himfelf,  and  to  drown  care. 

There  then  he  fat,  with  looks  fixed  on  the  curtain, 
little  caring  what  its  drawing  up  was  to  give  to  his 
view  ;  a  buzz  of  voices  founding  in  his  ears,  but 
no  words  reaching  his  inattentive  foul.  He  did  not 
even  caft  one  glance  towards  His  Majefty's  box, 
or  fo  much  as  heed  the  increafed  buzz  which  arofe 
when  the  tyrannical  Lady  Caftlemaine  appeared 
in  hers. 

The  merchant  might  have  collected  a  nice  little 
amount  of  Court  goflip  and  fcandal,  more  or  lefs 
true,  if  he  had  leant  his  ears  and  eyes  to  what  was 
pafling  around  him,  inftead  of  fitting  dead,  as  it 
were,  to  all  outward  things ;  mufing  with  melan- 
choly heart  on  his  paffc  crime,  and  the  dreary  void 
he  felt  his  life  to  be. 

He  did  not  fee,  neither  did  he  hear,  a  fmart  young 
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wit,  all  ribands  and  fribble,  pointing  him  out  to 
fome  kindred  fpirits  as  "  the  ghoft  of  Oliver 
Cromwell : 99  a  fally  which  ferved  to  amufe  the 
young  gentlemen,  on  and  off,  during  all  the  intervals 
of  the  performance. 

They  could  not  imagine,  ccfor  the  life  of  them/' 
what  fo  puritanic  a  perfonage  could  come  to  the 
play  for  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  it  was  becaufe  fuch  wicked 
doings  would  not  fuffer  cc  old  Noll  to  reft:  in  his 
grave." 

cc  Maybe  to  ogle  Miftrefs  Nelly,"  cried  wit  the 
firft ;  which  bright  idea  produced  a  fhout  of  applaufe 
among  the  party,  increafed by  Barnftarkes abftradted 
and  indifferent  air. 

After  a  while  the  curtain  flowly  rofe ;  the  buzz 
of  many  voices  ceafed,  and  the  attention  of  the 
houfe  was  given  to  the  ftage. 

The  play  to  be  reprefented  was  fC  Rule  a  Wife 
and  have  a  Wife ;  "  which  information  Barnftarke 
received  by  looking  at  his  bill  after  the  rifing  of 
the  curtain ;  not  having  taken  the  trouble  to  infpedt 
it  before. 

The  two  noble  captains  who  open  the  play, 
fwaggered  and  talked  in  big  voices,  much  as 
u  Cavaliers 99  are  apt  to  do  on  the  ftage  in  thefe 
days ;  taking  no  heed  of  fine  points  or  delicate 
fhades  of  feeling,   and    feeming  fully  imprefied 
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with  the  fuperiority  of  their  perfonal  appear- 
ance. 

In  due  time  the  two  veiled  ladies  made  their 
appearance. 

The  voice  of  Eftifania  fo  roufed  Barnftarke's 
attention,  that  he  fully  gave  himfelf  to  the  fcene 
before  him. 

The  voice  was  filvery,  infantine,  and  full  of 
mufic  ;  not  ftrong,  but  fo  diftind:  as  to  make  itfelf 
heard  all  over  the  houfe  ;  and  fo  enchanting  to  the 
ears  of  the  grave  and  guilt-haraffed  merchant,  that 
he  felt  as  anxious  as  Perez  that  Eftifania  fhould 
raife  her  veil,  and  uncover  the  mouth  that  gave 
forth  fuch  pleafing  founds. 

When  fhe  quitted  the  ftage,  Barnftarke  confulted 
his  bill,  from  which  he  learnt  that  the  a&refs  with 
the  clear,  filvery  voice,  was  called  Mrs.  Catherine 
Page.  Juft  then  he  heard  the  officer  who  fat  befide 
him  fpeak  of  her  to  another  as  cc  Kitty "  Page, 
which  familiarity  founded  difagreeably  in  the  ears  of 
Silas  Barnftarke. 

He  attended  to  the  play  juft  fufficiently  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  ftory,  waiting  moft  impatiently  for 
the  reappearance  of  Eftifania. 

When  fhe  made  her  fecond  entry,  Barnftarke's 
dark  blufh  crept  flowly  over  his  cheeks ;  nor  did  it 

quite  die  away  until  Miftrefs  Page  made  her  exit. 

u 
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This  adtrefs  was  of  middle  height  and  fair  com- 
plexion ;  one  of  thofe  light  and  fragile  looking 
beings  who  feem  as  though  their  frame  was  made 
of  nothing  more  folid  than  chicken-hones.  She  was 
neither  plump  nor  lean  ;  her  eyes  were  blue  and 
large  :  thofe  blue  eyes  which  are  of  a  darker  fhade 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  iris  than  they  are  towards 
the  pupil.  They  were  clear  and  full  of  laughter, 
correfponding  with  Miftrefs  Page's  beautiful,  car- 
nation, fmiling  mouth  :  a  mouth  inclining  perhaps 
to  be  juft  a  little  too  large,  but  decked  with  the 
moft  charming  pearly  teeth  :  teeth  that  feemed  to 
laugh  with  the  mouth  and  eyes. 

Her  nofe  was  Grecian  ;  fmall  and  well  chifelled, 
with  a  little  roguifli  attempt  at  turning  up :  in 
which  attempt,  however,  it  failed. 

Miftrefs  Page  did  not  prefent  a  very  Spanifti 
appearance,  with  her  foft,  fnow-white  fkin,  delicate 
pink  cheeks,  and  light  curling  hair  :  which  hair, 
drefled  in  tufts  of  airy  ringlets,  called  in  thofe 
days  cc  mouftaches"  fet  off  the  playful,  infantine 
beauty  of  her  face. 

She  formed  a  great  contrail  to  the  tall,  coarfe 
man,  who  played  Perez  ;  both  in  adling  and  in 
appearance. 

There  was  fo  much  efprit,  clevernefs,  livelinefs, 
and  coquetry,  in  her  mode  of  performance,  without 
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one  grain  of  vulgar  archnefs  or  clap-trap  piquancy, 
that  even  her  little  finger  feemed  to  bear  a  part ; 
and  her  very  foot  ftood  with  an  expreflive  air. 
Yet  her  acting  did  not  look  like  a6ting :  fhe  rather 
feemed  to  he  the  perfonage  fhe  reprefented,  fo 
naturally  and  without  effort,  fo  playfully  and 
prettily,  did  fhe  go  through  her  part. 

Barnftarke  could  not  remove  his  dark  gray  eyes 
from  beholding  this  charming  being. 

When  fhe  was  not  on  the  ftage,  the  play  loft  its 
intereft  for  him  :  he  faw  without  feeing,  and  heard 
without  hearing ;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  reappeared,  his 
eyes,  burning  with  a  lurid  light,  were  again  fhedfaftly 
fixed  upon  her,  not  to  be  withdrawn  fo  long  as  fhe 
remained  upon  the  ftage. 

Eftifania  is,  in  point  of  fa6t,  a  cheating  and 
vulgar  waiting-woman;  but  the  character  in  the 
hands  of  Miftrefs  Page  gave  a  different  impreffion  to 
the  audience.  She  made  Eftifania  to  appear  fo  drolly 
coquette,  fo  playfully  a  rogue,  that  in  the  fcene  where 
fhe  reproaches  Perez  with  his  copper  chains  and  raf- 
cality — his  Majefty  having  fet  example — the  whole 
houfe  became  a  mafs  of  applauding  hands,  beneath  the 
found  of  which  Eftifania's  filvery  voice  was  loft. 

Barnftarke  did  not  applaud  with  the  reft  ;  he 
was  intent  on  watching  Miftrefs  Page  as  fhe 
received  her  honours. 

u  2 
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The  firft  piece  was  followed  by  a  little  play  in 
which  "Kitty"  Page  both  danced  and  fang;  fo 
charming  the  merchant  by  her  movements,  and  the 
beautiful,  clear,  delicate  ringing  of  her  voice,  that, 
when  the  play  was  over,  the  falling  curtain  feemed 
to  fhut  him  out  of  paradife  ;  and  he  awoke  to  a 
fenfe,  doubly  bitter,  of  all  the  horrors  he  had  for  a 
fhort  fpace  forgotten. 

As  he  flowly  wended  his  way  home,  he  bought 
the  comedy  he  had  juft  feen  ;  paffing  the  evening 
in  reading  over,  again  and  again,  the  part  of 
Eftifania ;  recollecting  every  tone  and  look  of  the 
fair  Page,  and  totally  forgetting  in  the  occupation 
that  he  was  to  have  fupped  in  grave  company  at  a 
rich  merchant's. 

When  Barnftarke  awoke  the  next  morning,  the 
events  of  the  preceding  afternoon  appeared  to  him 
as  a  delightful  and  refrefhing  dream.  He  did  not 
note  his  inward  feelings,  but  he  felt  it  to  be  heaven 
upon  earth,  the  efcaping  from  his  own  thoughts  as 
he  had  done  at  the  theatre  ;  and  the  finding  fuch  an 
entirely  new  fubjeft  of  intereft  as  he  had  found  in 
the  playful  beauty  of  Miftrefs  Page. 

To  the  cc  King's  Houfe,"  therefore,  he  repaired 
fo  foon  as  he  had  dined ;  and  at  the  cc  King's 
Houfe"  he  again  found  a  lull  to  his  miferies 
in  the    fixed  contemplation   of  Catherine  Page, 
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her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  talent,  and  her  live- 
linefs. 

Day  after  day  did  Barnftarke  take  up  his  place  in 
the  pit,  as  near  the  ftage  as  poflible  ;  feeding  his 
paflion,  without  heeding  how  mightily  it  grew  and 
raged  within  him. 

Miftrefs  Page  had  noted  his  appearance,  as  well  as 
his  firft  beholding  of  her  with  fuch  faturnine  paflion. 

She  had  made  refearches  and  enquiries  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  who  her  grave  admirer  might  be : 
an  admirer  fo  different  from  the  gay  youths,  and 
the  old  would-be-young  beaux,  who  paid  their 
devoirs  to  her. 

The  refult  of  Miftrefs  Catherine  Page's  enquiries 
was  very  fatisfactory  to  her.  She  difcovered  that 
the  heavy- fhouldered  man  in  the  pit,  with  the  high 
forehead,  ftrange  eyes  and  dark  countenance,  was  no 
other  than  Silas  Barnftarke,  the  richeft  merchant  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  the  greateft  landed  pro- 
prietor in  the  county  of  . 

She  learnt  moreover  that  he  was  a  bachelor  ;  and, 
having  made  quite  fure  of  all  thefe  particulars,  the 
charming  adtrefs,  one  day  as  fhe  was  playing  Rofalind 
in  c?  As  you  like  it,"  caft  a  momentary  look  on 
Barnftarke,  which  caufed  him  to  ftart  involuntarily, 
and  which  fixed  the  dark  blufh  on  his  fallow  cheek. 

Barnftarke  fed  on  that  one  look  of  Miftrefs  Page's 
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until  he  found  himfelf  the  next  day  again  at  his 
place  in  the  pit,  anxioufly  awaiting  the  drawing  up 
of  the  curtain. 

The  curtain  duly  mounted,  and  gave  the  ftage 
and  its  aftors  to  view.  The  fair  c<  Kitty  "  fur- 
pafled  herfelf  on  that  occafion  in  voice,  looks, 
manner,  and  a6ting:  but  flie  did  not  once  look 
towards  the  merchant ;  fending  him  home  gnawed 
by  dark  and  gloomy  love  and  rage. 

Barnftarke  began  to  think  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  for  him  to  live  without  Miftrefs  Page. 

If  he  had  been  in  a  normal  ftate  of  mind,  he 
would  clearly  have  feen  that  any  acquaintance 
between  a  man  of  his  age,  gravity  and  wealth,  and 
a  young  aftrefs  of  five-and-twenty,  muft  inevitably 
end  to  his  difadvantage. 

The  merchant  faw  no  fuch  thing ;  fhrewd  and 
prudent  though  he  had  ever  been. 

Since  the  awful  night  on  the  bleak  common,  his 
mind  had  been  fo  horrified,  harafled,  and  wearied, 
that  it  had  fwerved  from  its  normal  ftate  of  cool, 
clear  prudence. 

The  fight  and  remembrance  of  Miftrefs  Page  had 
given  fuch  a  lull  and  diverfion  to  his  thoughts,  and 
fhe  had  fhone  fo  brightly  in  his  heart,  that  Barn- 
ftarke connected  the  ideas  of  the  young  a&refs  and 
happinefs  infeparably  in  his  mind. 
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There  was  no  tendernefs  in  the  hard  merchant's 
love ;  he  burnt  with  a  tiger-like  paflion,  which  con- 
fumed  him  :  to  the  farther  dimming  of  his  reafon 
and  of  his  good  fenfe. 

Miftrefs  Page  played  her  part  towards  him  with 
fuch  coquetry,  unnoticed  by  any  one  but  himfelf, 
that  Barnftarke,  after  many  and  many  a  fleeplefs 
night,  many  and  many  a  day  of  thought  and  reft- 
leffnefs,  refolved  upon  defpifing  the  opinions  of 
men,  breaking  all  barriers,  and  making  pretty  little 
Miftrefs  Catherine  Page  his  wife. 

ff  Let  the  world  talk :  let  them  fay  their  worft.  I 
have  no  need  of  their  good  word  now,  for  I  am 
wealthy  beyond  all  of  them*  I  will  pafs  the 
remainder  of  my  life  in  long  years  of  happinefs.  I 
am  ftronger  than  others  and  my  days  will  yet  be 
many.  With  her  I  fhall  forget  paft  foolifh  thinking 
and  vain  regret.  But  it  will  not  do  to  have  her 
here  for  men  to  ftare  at  and  corrupt.  No  !  I  will 
give  up  all  money-getting  toil  ;  I  will  carry  her  to 
the  country  and  hide  her  from  all  eyes.  She  fhall 
be  mine — mine — mine,  and  mine  alone.  I  could  rip 
up  the  fool  that  did  but  look  at  her." 

Thus  fpoke  Silas  Barnftarke  to  himfelf ;  prefently 
falling  into  black  jealoufy  at  the  bare  thought  of 
Miftrefs  Page  being  fpoken  to  by  any  one  but  him- 
felf: he  who  had  never  even  addrefled  her. 
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Having  refolved  on  his  future  fate,  the  merchant, 
led  on  by  his  paflion,  waited  one  day  without  the 
theatre  till  the  performance  fhould  be  over ;  little 
caring  who  faw  him,  or  what  was  faid  of  him. 

He  eagerly  watched  the  aftors  as  they  departed. 

By  ones  and  twos  they  left  the  houfe,  laughing 
and  merry. 

On  feeing  Miftrefs  Page  ftep  forth,  a  young 
gallant  in  flowing,  curling,  perriwig  whifpering  at 
her  fide,  Barnftarke's  knees  trembled,  and  he  red- 
dened angrily. 

The  adtrefs,  on  perceiving  him,  frowned  on  her 
beau,  without  appearing  to  have  feen  the  merchant. 

He  ftepped  refolutely  forward ;  prefented  his 
hand  boldly ;  turned  his  back  on  the  Aim  youth ; 
handed  Miftrefs  Page  into  the  hackney  that  awaited 
her ;  and  placed  himfelf  befide  her,  bidding  the 
coachman  drive  to  her  home. 

Catherine  Page,  with  all  her  playfulnefs  and 
artlefs  bearing,  poffeffed  an  acute,  and  fo  to  fpeak, 
bufinefs-like  mind. 

She  had  a  fpirit  of  quick  and  corred  obfervation  ; 
and  that  fpirit  had  led  her  to  note  that  ftage  beauty 
and  profperity  were  captivating  and  lafting  but  for 
a  time  :  pafling  away  foon,  rapidly,  and  for  ever. 

Catherine  had  been  comparatively  well  conducted, 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  advantage  ;  and  fhe  had  no 
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fooner  found  out  who  Barnftarke  was,  and  obferved 
his  growing  paflion,  than  fhe  determined  on  winding 
him  round  to  marriage  ;  that  fhe  might  quit  the 
ftage,  and  pafs  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  wealth 
and  luxury. 

She  had  fpoken  to  no  living  foul  on  the  fubjed 
of  her  faturnine  lover.  Catherine  was  too  clever 
to  give  a  fecret  fcheme  to  the  wild  winds  of 
"  confidence." 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  Silas  Barnftarke  and 
Catherine  Page  entertained  very  different  ideas  on 
the  fubjedt  of  their  future  wedded  life. 

The  merchant  meant  to  marry  the  aftrefs,  that 
he  might  never  lofe  her  :  to  lhut  her  up  rigoroufly 
at  his  country-feat,  that  no  profane  eyes  might  look 
upon  her  ;  giving  her  every  luxury  and  indulgence 
ftiort  of  perfect  liberty. 

The  adtrefs  meant  to  marry  the  merchant,  that 
fhe  might  lead  a  gay  and  merry  life  in  Town  ;  that 
fhe  might  poflefs  a  coach  ;  rich  apparel ;  much 
and  rare  jewelry,  and  be  her  own  miftrefs. 

From  her  obfervations  on  others,  fhe  deemed  all 
this  to  be  eafy  of  attainment  from  a  man  of  the 
merchant's  age. 

Miftrefs  Page  little  knew  the  hard  dogged  mind 
and  refolute  felfiftmefs  of  Silas  Barnftarke. 

He  looked  on  his  pleafure,  and  not  to  hers. 
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Let  her  but  once  be  his,  fhe  would  then  learn 
how  ftrong,  how  felfifh,  and  how  hard-hearted  a 
paflion  he  entertained  for  her. 

As  they  journeyed  from  the  theatre  to  her  home, 
the  pretty  a&refs  laughed  inwardly  at  Silas  Barn- 
ftarke's  taciturnity.  He  only  fpoke  by  looks  and 
fighs ;  leaving  Miftrefs  Page  to  fay  a  word  from 
time  to  time  in  her  beautiful,  clear,  little  voice. 

Her  condudl  towards  the  merchant  was  fo 
prudifhly  precife,  that  it  amounted  to  coquetry  of 
the  mod  refined  order  ;  driving  Barnftarke  half  out 
of  his  fenfes. 

He  made  his  propofals  as  bluntly  to  Catherine 
Page  as  he  had,  years  before,  made  them  to  poor, 
cold  Damaris  Benfon ;  but  this  time  he  did  fo  with 
far  different  feelings,  as  well  as  with  far  different 
fuccefs. 

cc  Catherine !  "  he  cried,  CfI  love  you  with  all 
my  foul.  I  am  no  longer  young,  but  I  am  rich 
beyond  compare ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  my 
poffeffions,  fo  vaft  are  they.  You  are  young,  and 
you  are  beautiful ;  but  you  are  poor  and  dependent ; 
trufting  to  the  will  and  whims  of  others  for  your 
daily  bread.  Be  my  wife,  and  caft  profitlefs  vanity 
behind  you ! " 

The  foul  of  Mrs.  Catherine  Page  rejoiced  greatly 
as  fhe  liftened  to  this  blunt  fpeech  ;  given  forth  as 
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it  was  in  a  deep  and  trembling  voice  with  breathlefs 
rapidity. 

cf  Kitty  "  might  have  anfwered  to  it  in  one  word ; 
but  flie  thought  it  better  to  play  off  her  beft  ftage 
airs  upon  the  merchant ;  thereby  lengthening  his 
fufpenfe,  and  amufing  herfelf  with  the  agitation  of 
fo  fturdy-minded  a  being  as  her  taciturn  lover. 

At  length,  after  various  tninauderies>  Miftrefs 
Page,  fcarce  able  to  hide  her  feelings  of  triumph, 
gracioufly  ftretched  forth  her  little,  delicate,  pink 
and  white  hand  to  be  kifled  by  the  merchant ;  at 
the  fame  time  fmilingly  promifing  to  be  his  wife. 

Barnftarke  did  not  leave  Miftrefs  Page  until  he 
had  made  her  promife  to  throw  up  her  theatrical 
engagement  the  very  next  day ;  to  quit  her  prefent 
abode  for  one  of  his  choofing ;  to  give  up  all  her 
a&ual  acquaintances ;  and  to  fpeak  to  no  man  fave 
himfelf :  engaging,  on  his  fide>  to  be  at  all  expenfes 
for  her. 

Confidering  the  prize  within  her  grafp,  the  blue- 
eyed  fair  one  readily  confeftted  to  all  Silas  Barn- 
ftarke's  demands ;  but  fhe  told  hifrl  he  was  fC  a 
jealous  old  lion  :  "  a  fally  which  delighted  her  grim 
gallant  beyond  meafure. 

She  told  herfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  that,  once 
married,  the  ff  old  lion"  muft  turn  over  a  new  leaf, 
fubmitting  debonairly  to  her  good-will  and  pleafure 
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in  all  things,  or  that  his  life  would  not  run  fmoothly 
with  her. 

cc  May  3rd,  1665.  This  day  I  did  perfuade 
Catherine  Page  to  be  mine,  and  I  do  think  ftie  will 
be  a  wife  entirely  to  my  mind.  I  may  now  give 
up  the  care  of  money-making  :  and  I  do  intend  to 
take  mine  eafe  in  a  country  life  ;  to  forget  paft 
troubles  and  fancies  ;  and  to  make  me  a  name  in 
my  own  county,  being  fo  great  a  landholder  therein. 
Talk  this  morning  on  'Change  that  the  plague  hath 
come  among  us,  which  I  do  believe  to  be  but  a 
bugbear.  I  never  did  feel  greater  content  than  now, 
after  fome  bitter  days  which  are  only  fit  to  be 
forgotten. " 

Thus  wrote  Silas  Barnftarke  in  his  journal-book 
on  quitting  Miftrefs  Page. 

There  was  much  furprife  and  wonder  among  the 
players  and  frequenters  of  the  cc  King's  Houfe  "  on 
"  Kitty  "  Page's  feceding  from  the  ftage. 

Barnftarke  took  a  houfe  for  her  at  Hammerfmith, 
in  which  he  caufed  her  to  refide  under  a  feigned 
name,  until  all  things  fhould  be  ready  for  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  there  each  day  fhe  infatuated  him  more 
and  more  with  her  coquetifh  prudery. 

None  of  her  old  friends  and  allies  could  find  out 
her  retreat.  The  llim  youth  in  the  flowing  perriwig 
raved   and  pined   at  the  lovely  Catherine's  dif- 
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appearance,  with  all  the  bonne  foi  of  his  feventeen 
fummers  difappointed  in  a  fir  ft  love.  He  had 
ferious  thoughts  of  turning  mifanthrope,  or  of 
going  abroad  to  perifti  in  war ;  but  time  came  to 
his  relief,  and  he  learnt  to  furvive  many  worfe 
difappointments  in  his  march  through  life. 

Silas  Barnftarke,  with  lively  energy  and  great 
activity,  proceeded  to  the  winding  up  of  his  mer- 
cantile affairs ;  as  well  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
home  of  his  anceftors  for  the  dwelling  of  himfelf 
and  his  wife  :  looking  upon  it  as  the  reft  from  toil, 
and  the  fcene  of  future  happinefs  and  content. 

The  excitement  of  paflion  had  given  a  falfe  peace 
to  his  guilty  foul :  the  voice  of  his  upbraiding  con- 
fcience  was  again  ftilled ;  his  heart  was  full  of 
Catherine,  and  all  feemed  to  fmile  around  him. 

The  merchant  made  many  vifits  to  the  country, 
fuperintending  the  furnifhing  of  his  manfion. 
Waggons  full  of  fplendid  furniture  and  fine  pic- 
tures arrived,  one  after  the  other,  at  the  beautiful 
old  houfe. 

Hangings  in  various  fuits,  of  all  colours  and 
fabrics,  together  with  tapeftry  rare  and  beautifully 
wrought,  decked  the  walls  that  had  fo  long  remained 
bare. 

The  oaken  floors  were  rubbed  and  burnifhed ; 
large  Venetian  glafles  reflected  objedts  on  all  fides ; 
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fplendid  cabinets  and  glittering  luftres  and  girandoles 
rejoiced  the  eye ;  together  with  Perfian  carpets,  soft 
as  the  mofly  grafs  of  the  foreft  glades. 

The  greater  part  of  all  this  magnificence  came 
from  foreign  parts  ;  being  landed  at  various  fea- 
ports,  in  confequence  of  the  plague  which  was  raging 
in  London. 

Silas  Barnftarke  looked  with  delight  on  all  that 
his  wealth  had  done  for  him. 

Walter  looked  on  the  merchant's  wealth  with  the 
calm  indifference  of  a  foul  on  pilgrimage  ;  rejoicing 
at  Silas'  expefted  happinefs,  but  fearing  for  the 
hardnefs  of  his  brother's  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  awful  peftilence  was  growing  in 
ftrength  from  hour  to  hour,  making  London  one 
large  peft-houfe,  and  carrying  off  multitudes  by 
night  and  by  day. 

It  was  as  though  fome  foul  demon,  hovering  in 
the  air,  filled  it  with  his  hot  and  noifome  breath, 
poifoning  the  very  fources  of  life. 

Many  fled  in  time  ;  many  remained  with  impu- 
nity, living  through  thofe  times  of  death  and 
horror. 

Barnftarke  took  but  fmall  heed  of  the  fcenes  and 
events  around  him.  His  paflion  gave  him  a  fuper- 
natural  excitement  :  he  felt  as  though  nought  on 
earth  could  put  his  life  in  jeopardy. 
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He  heard  unmoved  the  bell  tolling  inceffantly  for 
departed  fouls ;  hugging  himfelf  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  his  approaching  happinefs.  In  time  the 
deaths  were  fo  many  that  the  bell  was  no  longer 
rung  :  a  mournful,  fullen  filence  reigned  throughout 
the  ftreets  ;  the  very  air,  and  even  inanimate  objedts, 
feeming  to  partake  in  the  doleful,  defpairing  awe  of 
mankind. 

The  atmofphere  felt  thick  and  heavy  with  fever ; 
unapt  to  fuftain  life  :  fit  but  to  be  rent  by  the  raving 
voices,  loud  and  unnatural,  of  dying  men — by  the 
piercing  fhrieks  and  ftartling  groans  of  pain — or  by 
the  fad  and  heart-breaking  cries  of  thofe  who  wailed 
for  the  dead. 

Barnftarke  heard  them  unmoved.  Unmoved  he 
beheld  houfe  after  houfe  marked  by  the  red  crofs  : 
fatal,  outward  fign  of  the  horror  that  reigned 
within ;  unmoved  he  heard,  night  after  night,  the 
rumbling  of  the  dead-cart  ;  the  cold  voice  calling 
through  the  darknefs  :— "  Bring  out  your  dead  !  " 
and,  after  the  paufe  that  denoted  the  carrying 
forth  of  the  ghaftly  plague-giving  burthen,  the 
renewed  found  of  the  heavy  llowly -moving  cart, 

Catherine  Page  frightened  and  feared  by  all  flie 
gathered  concerning  the  peftilence,  had  provifioned 
her  houfe  ;  and  then  barricading  it,  had  fhut  herfelf 
up  within  its  walls. 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Silas  Barnftarke  raved  and 
ftormed  beneath  them. 

The  obdurate  Page  looked  from  an  upper  window, 
like  fome  fly  fox  of  fable,  and  from  thence  con- 
verfed  and  coquetted  with  her  intended  ;  or  threw 
him  billets,  which  he  read  as  afliduoufly  as  he  had 
formerly  plodded  over  affairs. 

Vain  were  the  merchant's  intreaties  that  fhe 
would  quit  her  dwelling  to  marry  him  at  once  ;  to 
fly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  infeftion,  and 
proceed  with  him  to  his  home  in  the  country. 

The  bare  idea  of  doing  fuch  a  thing  as  leave  her 
walls,  threw  Catherine  Page  into  a  panic :  flie 
wrung  her  hands  and  fcreamed  at  the  very  thought. 
She  deemed  that  death  would  feize  her  for  his  own, 
did  fhe  but  go  forth. 

It  was  an  unlucky  propofition  on  Barnftarke's 
part. 

The  next  day,  when,  towards  evening,  he  had  left 
the  clofe,  heated  ftreets  of  London  to  enjoy  an 
unfatisfactory  tete-a-tete  with  his  beloved-— had  put 
up  his  horfe,  and  opened  the  garden-gate,  looking 
up  at  the  window  at  which  Catherine  was  wont  to 
await  his  arrival,  and  from  which  flie  gave  him 
audience — he  perceived  it  to  be  clofe  ftiut ;  and  that 
the  curtains  of  that  and  every  other  window  lacking 
fhutters  were  drawn. 
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Barnftarke's  heart  fmote  loudly  againft  his  ribs ; 
his  hands  trembled,  and  he  feared  to  move. 

The  hot  fun  of  July  was  dipping  towards  the 
horizon ;  but  the  garden  remained  heated  and 
glowing  with  the  fiercenefs  of  his  mid-day  beams. 

An  unnatural  filence  reigned  over  both  houfe  and 
garden ;  the  odours  of  the  flowers  were  fickening 
and  oppreflive  ;  Barnftarke  tore  open  both  his  black 
velvet  doublet,  and  his  fhirt,  trying  in  vain  to  catch 
one  breath  of  air  to  cool  his  panting  breaft. 

As  he  ftood,  dark  and  trembling,  a  letter  fell  at 
his  feet;  and  he  heard  a  window  fuddenly  and 
quickly  clofed. 

He  feized  the  letter.  It  had  no  addrefs  ;  he 
held  it  irrefolutely ;  wiftiing,  yet  afraid,  to  read  the 
contents. 

"Tufti"  hefaid  to  himfelf.  "I  fhake  like  a 
child.  Better  know  the  worft  at  once,  than  fill 
myfelf  with  vague  terrors." 

With  thefe  words  he  opened  the  letter ;  endited 
in  the  well-known  writing  of  Catherine  Page. 

cc  Dear  old  lion "  it  began,  and  went  on  to 
exprefs  the  writer's  fixed  refolve  to  remain  in  her 
houfe,  with  clofed  windows,  for  one  whole  month  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  {he  would  open  them, 
hoping  to  hear  that  the  peft  fhould  have  ceafed  to 
rage.    She  told  Barnftarke  that  nothing  on  earth 
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would  caufe  her  to  alter  her  refolution,  fo  greatly 
had  he  terrified  her  by  the  propofal  of  leaving  her 
retreat. 

She  ended  by  appointing  that  day  month  for 
their  next  meeting ;  when  the  merchant  was  to 
come  beneath  the  window  and  bring  her  tidings 
concerning  the  plague. 

The  lovely  Page  enclofed  a  couple  of  her  beau- 
tiful, fair,  perfumed  "mouft  aches ;"  and,  in  a  poftfcript, 
conjured  Barnftarke  to  ftart  at  once  for  the  country ; 
there  to  remain  until  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

Catherine  Page,  from  her  window,  had  that  day 
heard,  from  various  neighbours  and  paflers-by,  fuch 
accounts  of  the  awful  violence  and  increafe  of  the 
plague,  that  fhe  feared  left,  after  all  her  pains,  her 
rich  prize  fhould  flip  through  her  fingers  if  he 
reckleflly  expofed  himfelf  to  infedtion. 

It  was  therefore  in  very  ftrong  terms  that  ftie 
intreated  him  to  take  care  of  himfelf  and  to  fly  at 
once  and  full  fpeed  from  peftilential  London. 

Barnftarke  remained  during  fome  moments  with 
Miftrefs  Page's  letter  in  one  hand,  the  filky 
f  c  mouftaches,"  on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed,  in 
the  other. 

He  looked  up  at  the  clofed  window ;  he  called 
"  Catherine.'' 

No  anfwer,  but  the  barking  of  the  adxefs's  little 
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turn-up-nofed  "  King  Charles,"  from  within  the 
houfe. 

The  merchant  fhook  the  door,  and  angrily 
kicked  at  it  with  his  fquare-toed  riding  boot. 
This  attack  ferved  but  to  redouble  the  angry, 
furious,  lilliput  bark  of  little  cf  Rowley,"  the 
black-and-tan  fpaniel,  who  a<5tually  fhrieked  with 
fury. 

Barnftarke  remained  till  nightfall  calling  on 
Miftrefs  Page,  fhaking  the  door  and  throwing 
pebbles  up  at  the  window,  vainly  expedting  the 
anfwer  which  came  not. 

Cf  Kitty  "  was  well  aware  that  if  flie  looked  out, 
or  gave  the  leaft  token  of  appearing  at  or  anfwer- 
ing  to  his  call,  the  merchant  would  return  each 
day  to  his  poft,  inftead  of  quitting  London  and 
fleeing  from  the  peftilence  as  fhe  had  fet  her  foul 
upon  his  doing  :  fo  fearful  was  flie  of"  lofing  her 
prize. 

As  he  was  about  to  retire,  angry  and  vexed,  a 
paper  was  paffed  beneath  the  door. 

Barnftarke  pounced  upon  it ;  and  by  the  waning 
light,  with  great  difficulty,  contrived  to  read  the 
following  words  : — 

"  You  old  roaring  lion,  I  folemnly  vow  and 

declare  ;  and  I  will  ftedfaftly  keep  my  word ;  that 

x  2 
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if  you  do  not  return  home  this  inftant  and  proceed 
to  the  country  betimes  to-  morrow,  there  remaining 
till  the  plague  abates,  I  will  break  my  promife  to 
you ;  I  will  not  marry  you  ;  I  will  never  be  yours ; 
I  will  return  to  the  ftage,  and  to  my  old  friends  and 
lovers ;  fo  take  warning. 

Your  true  fweetheart, 

C.  Page." 

On  reading  this  ultimatum,  the  fwarthy  merchant 
ftamped  with  rage,  and  tore  the  paper  into  a 
hundred  pieces. 

tc  Ungrateful  wretch  !  vile  woman  !  hard-hearted 
monfter  ! "  muttered  Barnftarke,  irrefolute  what  to 
do  next. 

He  caft  his  heavy,  blood-fhot  eyes  towards 
Catherine's  window,  with  a  roar  of  paflion  and 
anger ;  then,  turning  on  his  heel,  furioufly  left  the 
garden,  fwearing  that  he  would  give  her  up  for 
ever. 

As  he  rode  towards  London,  however,  Silas 
Barnftarke's  rage  cooled;  and  he  began  to  view 
Miftrefs  Page's  conduct  in  quite  another  light. 
He  began  to  tell  himfelf  that  it  was  love  for  him, 
and  care  for  his  fafety,  that  had  caufed  her  to  a6t  as 
fhe  had  done ;  and  in  his  foul  he  commended  her 
prudence. 
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Not  to  behold  Catherine  Page,  or  to  hear  her 
voice  for  a  month  !  This  thought  funk  Barn- 
ftarke's  fpirits,  and  filled  him  with  a  favage 
melancholy.  He  allowed  his  horfe  to  fall  into  a 
walk  as  he  meditated. 

For  the  firft:  time,  a  panic  dread  of  infe&ion 
feized  upon  him.  He  beheld  diftant  lights  acrofs 
the  fields  ;  links  borne  by  thofe  who  were  carrying 
bodies  to  their  graves. 

He  faw  dead-carts  coming  forth  to  ftart  on  their 
dreary  round  ;  and  he  wondered  how  he  could  have 
remained  fo  long  and  fearleflly  in  the  midft  of 
fuch  difmal  danger. 

Thoughts  long  forgotten  came  crowding  back : 
thoughts  which  had  been  chafed  away  by  Catherine 
Page,  and  by  the  excitement  fhe  had  caft  him  into. 
Thefe  thoughts  were  the  more  overpowering  and 
tormenting  from  their  long  abfence  ;  they  violently 
took  pofleflion  of  Barnftarke's  mind,  haraffing  and 
frighting  him  as  of  yore. 

As  he  entered  the  city,  he  faw  large  fires  luridly 
burning  in  the  grafs-grown  ftreets  ;  he  heard 
fhriekings,  groanings,  and  wailings ;  he  beheld 
bodies — fome  wrapt  round  in  winding-ftieets,  fome 
in  their  ufual  clothing,  others  naked — brought  out 
and  added  to  the  peftilential  burthen  in  the  carts. 
Some  houfes  looked  dark  and  deferted,  lights  burnt 
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here  and  there  in  others.  Before  the  doors  of  fome 
of  them  flood  watchmen  with  their  halberts  ;  the 
doors  of  fome  few  were  wide  open,  but  no  one  dare 
to  venture  in  for  fpoil. 

In  a  narrow  ftreet  one  light  only  was  to  be  feen, 
dimly  fliining  through  a  fmall  window  in  a  gable. 

In  the  room  it  lighted,  the  laft  inhabitant  of  the 
houfe  was  lying  dead  :  a  poor  fervant  girl  who  had 
crept  up  to  her  bed  in  horror  and  ficknefs,  there  to 
die  alone.  The  candle  fhe  had  lighted  burnt  befide 
her  remains,  rendering  the  folitary  afped:  of  the 
narrow  ftreet  more  folitary  ftill  by  its  dim  and 
fteady  fhining. 

As  the  merchant  left  this  ftreet  he  pafled  a  com- 
pany of  drunken  men ;  who,  rendered  fool-hardy 
by  drink,  fang  and  blafphemed  as  they  reeled  along ; 
defying  the  plague  to  touch  them,  and  breaking 
the  awful,  folemn  filence  of  the  town  by  ftiouts,  that 
founded  diabolically  and  frantically  through  the 
heavy,  oppreflive,  night  air. 

Barnftarke  feemed  to  fee  and  hear  all  thefe  things 
for  the  firft  time ;  and  they  made  a  fearful  im- 
preffion  on  his  foul.  He  had  hitherto  been  fo 
taken  up  by  his  raging  paflion  that  he  barely 
noticed  them,  or  had  looked  on  them  as  matters  of 
courfe  ;  expe&ing  from  week  to  week  that  the  bills 
of  mortality  would  bear  a  lefs  number  of  deaths, 
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and  that  trade  and  commerce  would  fpeedily 
revive.  As  for  the  peftilence  touching  him,  he  had 
never  dreamt  of  fuch  a  thing. 

On  the  evening  in  queftion,  with  his  fpirits 
depreffed  and  his  old  thoughts  preying  upon  him, 
an  awful  and  great  dread  crept  over  him.  Death 
feemed  to  ftare  him  in  the  face, — he  felt  helplefs 
before  it. 

Barnftarke,  fuddenly  putting  fpurs  to  his  horfe, 
the  fooner  to  reach  his  houfe,  the  found  of  the 
ringing  hoofs  ftriking  the  paved  way  echoed  plearly 
and  ftiarply  through  the  deferted  ftreets. 

As  the  merchant  drew  near  his  home,  he  heard  a 
loud  and  fonorous  voice  ;  he  beheld  a  red  light 
approaching. 

Suddenly  through  the  gloom  ruined,  wild  and 
frantic,  Solomon  Eagle  ;  naked,  powerful,  and 
terrific.  He  threw  his  bare  arms  aloft ;  he  fmote 
his  founding  breaft  :  he  denounced  London  and  the 
inhabitants  thereof. 

As  he  pafled  Barnftarke,  who  had  involuntarily 
reined  in  his  horfe,  he  was  rapidly,  and,  as  though 
in  a  phrenfy,  ftiouting  out  the  crimes  that  had 
drawn  a  judgment,  he  faid,  on  the  city  ;  repeating 
them  feveral  times  over  ;  his  eyes  glaring,  his  (kin 
looking  luridly  red  by  the  light  of  the  burning 
charcoal  he  bore  on  his  head. 
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C€  Noneftiall  efcape  ;  neither  the  robber,  nor  the 
drunkard,  nor  the  murderer,  the  foul  murderer  ! n 

He  had  paufed  on  feeing  Barnftarke,  the  only 
living  man  befide  himfelf  in  the  hot,  dark  ftreet. 
He  put  his  burning  finewy  hand  on  the  merchant's 
knee ;  fixed  his  wild,  ftaring  eyes  on  him,  and  cried 
loudly  : 

"  Murder !  Murder  !  If  the  murderers  repent 
not,  the  fire  of  hell  awaits  them.  Repent,  ye 
murderers ! M 

Then  again  rufhing  on,  he  filled  the  turbid  air 
with  his  wild  fhouts  ;  whilft  Barnftarke,  fpurring 
his  horfe  into  a  gallop,  feemed  as  though  flying 
through  the  night  from  his  evil  genius. 

On  reaching  his  home,  the  door  was  opened  to 
him  by  his  boy. 

"  Where's  Joyce,  why  does  he  not  open  the 
door  ?  "  cried  Barnftarke,  angrily,  as  he  puflied 
paft  the  boy, 

cc  He  is  fick,  Sir  ;  and  gone  to  his  bed." 

Cf  Sick  ?  What  aileth  him  ?  "  afked  the  mer- 
chant, flopping  fuddenly. 

"  I  can't  tell,  Sir.  He  was  feized  in  a  moment. 
Send  it  be  not  the  plague !  " 

cc  Lock  him  into  his  room,  and  bring  me  the 
key ;  "  cried  Barnftarke,  his  heart  finking  within 
him* 
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<c  There's  no  lock  to  the  door,  pleafe,  Sir  ;  only  a 
latch." 

"Hell  and  "  the  merchant  checked  him- 
felf in  the  midft  of  his  oath ;  and,  bidding  the  boy 
begone,  fat  himfelf  down  to  fup. 

Appetite  he  had  none,  but  he  drank  until  his 
brain  began  to  grow  confufed  ;  hoping  thus  to 
chafe  grievous  thoughts  away,  and  to  ftrengthen 
himfelf  againft  the  peftilence.- 

As  the  rich  wine  mounted  to  his  head,  Catherine 
in  all  her  beauty  filled  his  heart  and  foul ;  falfe 
peace  ftole  over  him ;  he  repofed  in  his  large, 
high-backed  chair  in  a  ftate  of  delufion  and  ftiort- 
lived  beatitude. 

Tired  and  languid,  Barnftarke  began  to  fleep  ; 
the  image  of  Catherine  Page  ftill  prefent  to  his 
imagination,  all  elfe  mifty  or  forgotten. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  fuddenly  thrown 
open  ;  a  loud  cry  aroufed  the  merchant,  and  words 
of  defpair  fmote  his  ear. 

cc  I  am  a  dead  man !  The  tokens  are  upon  me  ! 
Mafter,  fave  me,  fave  me !  I  cannot  die.  Oh  ! 
fave  me  from  death.  Oh  !  preferve  my  life :  may 
Heaven  have  mercy  on  me !  " 

Before  Barnftarke  flood  Joyce,  his  fervant. 

He  was  half  naked,  with  one  of  his  blankets  caft 
about  him. 
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His  face  was  livid  ;  his  eyes  were  dim  and  funk 
in  the  orbits ;  his  teeth  chattered ;  and  he  fhivered 
with  fever  and  defpair. 

"Get  thee  gone,  Sirrah;  go  to  thy  bed;" 
roared  Barnftarke,  ftarting  from  his  chair,  and 
eyeing  the  being  before  him  in  dread  and  fury. 

cc  Save  me  !  "  flirieked  Joyce.  cc  Oh  !  mafter,  do 
not  let  me  die.  Let  me  ftay  here.  Oh !  fend  for 
the  phyfician,  or  in  an  hour  I  may  be  dead.  Do 
not  defert  me,  and  Heaven  will  reward  you.  Juft 
now  when  I  awoke,  I  felt  fomewhat  uneafy  about 
my  breaft.  I  looked  ;  I  beheld  the  tokens.  Oh  ! 
Sir,  fend  for  help  before  it  is  too  late :  do  not  let 
me  die ! " 

With  thefe  words  the  poor  man  frantically  caft: 
himfelf  at  Barnftarke's  feet ;  embracing  his  knees, 
and  fending  his  poifoned  breath  upon  him  from  his 
upturned  mouth. 

cc  May  Heaven  damn  thee !  Let  me  go,"  cried 
the  merchant,  attempting  to  force  Joyce  to  let  go 
his  hold  ;  but  he  clung  with  the  ftrength  of  defpair, 
ftill  entreating  his  mafter  to  fend  for  help  and  to 
fave  him. 

"  Let  me  go,  fool,  or  I'll  murder  thee!  "  roared 
Barnftarke,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage. 

Still  poor  trembling  Joyce  embraced  his  knees, 
and  befought  him. 
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Barnftarke  fpoke  not  another  word,  but  ftruck 
his  fervant  in  the  face  with  the  whole  might  of  his 
ftrong  arm;  rendered  doubly  ftrong  by  fury  and 
horror. 

The  blood  fpurted  forth ;  and  Joyce,  with  death 
upon  him,  fell  moaning  and  fainting  to  the  ground. 

Barnftarke  caft  one  look  upon  the  ghaftly,  dying 
being  he  had  juft  ftruck  down ;  then  going  to  his 
bureau  he  filled  his  pockets  with  coin ;  took  his 
piftols  and  loaded  them ;  threw  his  cloak  acrofs  his 
arm  ;  drank  a  long  draught  of  fack ;  took  the  light 
and  left  the  room  ;  locking  Joyce  in,  left  he  fhould 
rife  again  and  follow  him. 

The  merchant  crept  from  his  own  houfe  as 
though  he  had  been  a  thief.  The  thought  of  the 
bare  poffibility  of  being  there  ftiut  up  with  dead 
and  dying,  to  breathe  poifon  and  himfelf  to  die — 
perhaps  the  laft,  with  none  to  tend  him — filled  guilty 
Barnftarke  with  fuch  panic-dread  that  his  heart 
beat  with  fo  ftrong  a  pulfation,  he  was  fain  to  ftay 
a  moment  and  prefs  his  clenched  hand  againft  his 
breaft. 

He  did  not  feel  fafe  until,  having  himfelf  faddled 
the  ftrongeft  of  his  fteeds  and  led  him  forth,  he 
put  his  foot  in  the  ftirrup,  mounted  and  rode  away; 
thus,  as  he  hoped,  flying  from  death  in  all  its 
horror. 
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As  he  left  the  city,  a  diftant  clock  {lowly  ftruck 
twelve. 

It  feemed  as  though  a  folemn  voice  was  calling 
away  the  fouls  of  the  righteous  ;  fo  calmly  did  the 
found  ring  through  the  air. 

Barnftarke  rode  hard,  and  was  foon  abroad  in  the 
open  country.  As  he  went,  he  ftrove  mightily  to 
pufti  away  the  tormenting  thought  that  the  clinging 
grafp  of  Joyce  and  his  feverifti  breath  had,  perhaps, 
fown  in  him  the  feeds  of  death. 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  held  the  reins,  and 
the  fweat  burft  forth,  as  he  thought  on  the  defpair- 
ing  embrace  which  he  ftill  feemed  to  feel  about 
his  knees. 

f  f  Tufh  !  I  am  well.  I  feel  ftrong  and  vigorous. 
Many  have  handled  both  dying  men  and  dead,  and 
have  lived  through  it.  A  ride  through  the  frefh 
night  air,  and  the  fack  I  have  drank,  are  enough 
to  keep  the  peftilence  at  bay,  and  I  have  nought  to 
fear." 

With  fuch  like  reflections,  Barnftarke  tried  to 
fortify  himfelf;  but  a  panic-fear  was  upon  him, 
and  it  was  all  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  ftiake  it  off. 

It  was  in  vain  too  that  he  tried  to  fix  his 
mind  on  the  recollection  of  Catherine  Page  and 
her  beauty. 

Her  image  would  appear  for  a  inftant,  to 
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be  chafed  away  by  black  thoughts  and  guilty 
dread. 

Paflion  was  dead  within  him. 
On  he  went. 

As  he  rode  through  villages,  he  could  fee  a  light 
burning  here  and  there,  with  tranquil  ray,  in  fmall 
cafements  beneath  the  thatched  roof. 

Watch-dogs,  difturbed  by  the  clang  of  the 
horfe's  hoofs,  barked  long  and  loudly  after  him  ; 
their  bark  being  the  only  found  of  life  that  fmote 
his  ear. 

Towards  morning  he  beheld  the  moon  fetting 
behind  a  clump  of  firs  ;  and  the  beautiful  morning- 
ftar  fhining  bright,  clear,  and  cold,  with  white,  pure 
ray,  in  the  high  heavens.  How  different  was  the 
country,  with  its  frefh,  healthy  air,  and  fweet  fmells, 
from  London,  full  of  ghaftly  fights,  peftilence, 
defpair  and  death. 

The  wholefome  air  and  the  fweet  fmells  of  the 
country  touched  Barnftarke  no  more  than  the  fight 
of  the  moon  fetting  with  a  fort  of  fupernatural 
ferenity  behind  the  dark  fir  trees ;  or  the  morning- 
ftar  with  its  tranquil,  fublime  beauty. 

His  head  was  heavy,  a  burning  thirft  was  upon 
him  ;  and  he  longed  to  reach  fome  inn  where  he 
might  reft  awhile  and  refrefh  himfelf. 

As  night  difappeared  and  birds  began  to  chirp 
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and  to  hop  forth,  whilft  the  rofy  and  faffron  colours 
that  tinged  the  eaft  announced  that  the  life-giving 
fun  was  at  hand,  the  merchant  fpied  a  diftant  and 
well-known  wayfide  inn. 

He  fiercely  fpurred  his  willing  though  tired  horfe 
and  reached  the  long-defired  fpot. 

Before  the  inn  door  ftood  the  fquare-built  oftler, 
who  had  jumped  from  his  truckle-bed  into  his 
clothes,  and  had  plunged  his  face  and  hands  into 
the  horfe-trough  by  way  of  cleanlinefs. 

He  was  gaping  and  fcratching  his  head  as 
Barnftarke  drew  near;  but,  on  feeing  a  traveller 
trotting  along  the  London  road,  he  retreated 
into  the  inn-yard,  fhut  to  the  gate,  and  mount- 
ing a  ladder,  proceeded  to  reconnoitre  the  merchant 
over  the  wall. 

cc  You  be  from  London  ? 99  he  cried,  as  Barnftarke 
flopped  his  horfe. 

cc  What  of  that  ?  I  want  breakfaft  and  an  hour's 
reft.    Come  and  take  my  beaft." 

cc  Ah  !  not  fuch  a  fool.  I'm  not  going  to  catch 
the  plague,  I  can  tell  'ee.  We  bain't  far  enough 
from  London  to  let  travellers  in  from  there.  I  fee 
death  in  your  face." 

cc  I'll  pay  you  double." 

At  thefe  words  the  oftler  fcratched  his  head 
and   reflected;  whilft  the  cock  crowed  in  gal- 
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lant  ftyle,  and  the  red  fun  appeared  above  the 
horizon. 

c<  You  bide  there,  and  I'll  tofs  you  a  feed  of  hay 
over  the  wall  for  your  nag ;  and  get  mafter  to  let 
you  down  a  can  of  beer,  and  fome  bread  and  cheefe 
from  the  window/' 

So  faying,  the  man  difappeared. 

Barnftarke  difmounted  ;  loofened  the  girths,  took 
the  bit  from  the  horfe's  mouth,  and  waftied  the  dufty 
nag's  muzzle  in  the  cool  water  of  the  trough. 

The  horfe  ftretched  out  his  head  and  fhook  him- 
felf ;  whilft  his  mafter  fat  himfelf  down  on  a  bench 
before  the  door,  wearily  clofing  his  eyes  and  hanging 
his  head  ;  the  ruddy  beams  of  the  rifing  fun  tinging 
his  funk  and  fallow  countenance  with  a  paffing 
glow. 

Anon  the  hay  was  thrown  over  the  wall,  and  the 
horfe  proceeded  to  munch  his  welcome  feaft. 

Then,  too,  from  an  upper  window,  the  hoft,  in 
his  nightcap,  let  down  a  ftiining  can  of  ale ;  on  the 
top  of  which  was  balanced  a  huge  flice  of  bread, 
fupporting  its  accompaniment  of  cheefe. 

Barnftarke  feized  the  can.  The  cold  metal  was 
refrefhing  to  his  burning  hands  ;  and  he  drained  ofF 
the  cool,  frefti  ale,  to  the  laft  drop.  He  tried  to 
eat,  but  the  food  ftuck  in  his  throat,  and  he  left 
his  morning  meal  unfinilhed. 
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cc  You  can't  ftop  here,  poifoning  the  place/' 
quoth  the  landlord  from  the  window.  CfIf  you 
want  to  fleep  you  muft  go  into  the  fields.  I  don't 
think  you  be  long  for  this  world,  anyhow  :  a  babe 
might  tell  you're  a  breeding  of  the  plague. 
Here!  put  your  reckoning  in  the  vinegar,  and 
get  you  gone." 

With  thefe  words  he  let  down  a  pot  of  hot 
vinegar,  into  which  Barnftarke  dropped  the  money 
without  fpeaking  a  word. 

As  foon  as  his  horfe  had  fed,  Barnftarke  again 
fet  out. 

The  words  of  the  landlord  and  his  oftler  rang 
in  his  ears,  adding  to  the  agony  of  his  mind. 

All  doors  were  fhut  againft  him. 

In  pafling  through  a  country  town  he  vainly  tried 
to  intereft  a  phyfician  in  his  favour. 

The  dodtor  would  only  furvey  him  from  an  upper 
window,  afking  him  a  few  queftions,  and  banging 
to  his  cafement  with  the  words  : 

"  Drink  as  much  fack  as  you  can,  my  good  man, 
and  get  you  home  and  die." 

Wearifome  was  the  way,  and  flowly  fped  the  time. 

Barnftarke  had,  as  ufual,  gallopped  over  the  com- 
mon, the  fcene  of  Lovell's  murder. 

He  beheld  the  ftone  with  the  infcription. 

On  the  weather-beaten  gibbet  that  had  once  fup- 
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ported  the  body  of  Abraham  Jarvis,  fat  a  raven 
which,  croaking,  flew  flowly  away  as  Barnftarke 
gallopped  paft. 

cc,Twas  a  double  murder!"  cried  Barnftarke ; 
and  then,  ftartled  by  the  found  of  his  own  voice,  he 
whifpered  : — cc  A  double  murder,  a  double  murder. 
If  I  die,  what  am  I  the  better  for  it  ?  " 

In  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  merchant,  with  his 
horfe's  rein  over  his  arm,  laid  him  down  to  fleep 
beneath  an  old  oak,  which  ftood  alone  in  a  wide 
field. 

A  heavy  fleep  came  over  him,  and  for  two  or 
three  hours  he  lay  as  one  dead,  fanned  by  the 
gentle  fummer  breeze  that  whifpered  through  the 
fhivering  grafs  around  him  and  the  ftieltering 
leaves  above. 

On  awakening  he  felt  better  :  but  his  head  was 
giddy  and  his  limbs  ftifF ;  which  he  imagined  to 
proceed  from  his  long  riding. 

He  fat  up,  afking  himfelf  the  oft-repeated 
queftion  : 

"  Have  I  the  plague  ?    Mujl  I  die  ?  " 
Then  he  would  reply  : — 

"  Tufli !  I  am  out  of  forts  for  want  of  fleep. 
My  life  is  good  :  I  have  many  years  before  me 
wherein  to  take  my  pleafure.  I  (hall  be  better  after 
a  night's  reft." 

Y 
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Hearofe  heavily,  and  with  aching  limbs  remounted 
his  ftrong  fteed. 

As  the  diftance  increafed  between  Barnftarke  and 
London,  people  became  lefs  fufpicious,  though  they 
ftill  eyed  the  merchant  with  fome  diftruft  ;  looking 
after  him  as  he  fped  along. 

Late  at  night,  unable  any  longer  to  fit  his 
horfe,  he  halted  before  a  large  inn  ;  taking  care 
before  doing  fo,  however,  to  walk  his  horfe 
gently  paft  it  ;  then  turning  his  head  towards 
London,  Barnftarke  trotted  him  up  to  the  gateway 
as  though  he  had  been  riding  from  the  country. 

The  merchant's  head  ached >  and  a  burning 
fenfation  fpread  within  his  cheft,  whilft  he  fliook 
with  fever  and  anxiety. 

He  called  for  a  bottle  of  fack,  together  with  a 
pipe  of  tobacco,  the  fmoking  of  which  foothed 
for  awliile  the  throbbing  of  his  head,  and  calmed 
his  agitation. 

No  fooner  did  he  ftretch  himfelf  out  in  his 
cool  bed,  than  a  deep  fleep  fell  upon  him;  but 
although  it  was  deep  it  was  reftlefs. 

Barnftarke  moaned  and  muttered;  turned  over 
wearily,  and  dreamt  the  confufed  and  burning 
dreams  of  fever. 

He  thought  he  was  on  a  vaft  and  arid  fandy 
plain,  the  fun  darting  down  upon  him  his  fcorching 
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rays  ;  whilft  third  confumed  him,  and  huge  flimy 
ferpents  rolled  and  crawled  over  each  other,  reared 
themfelves  up  from  time  to  time  and  darted  at 
his  head  with  open  jaws,  emitting  a  deathlike 
ftench.  He  tried  to  fly,  but  could  not  raife  his 
foot.  Then  a  long  and  thick  gray  fnake  wound 
around  his  knees,  and  he  thought  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Joyce  calling  on  him.  The  voice 
appeared  to  come  from  on  high,  founding  far 
diftant,  piercing  and  unearthly ;  changin  g  fud- 
denly  into  that  of  Lovell,  and  crying  loudly  in 
his  ear — cc  Come,  Silas  !  come,  come  !  "  The  fnake 
wound  around  his  body  ;  and,  darting  his  fmall 
pointed  head  beneath  his  arm,  gnawed  him,  he 
thought,  to  the  bone.  In  vain  he  tried  to  drag 
the  ferpent's  head  away ;  it  feemed  to  grow  to 
him,  ftill  gnawing  his  flefh  with  burning  bite. 

With  a  violent  effort  Barnftarke  awoke,  and 
ftarted  up  in  his  bed;  a  faint  fweat  bedewing 
his  trembling  limbs. 

Thick  darknefs  was  around  him  :  he  feemed  ftill 
to  feel  the  gnawing  fnake. 

He  raifed  his  hand  and  touched  his  arm-pit. 

The  touch  pained  him  :  and  a  blow,  as  of  a 
keen  fword,  fmote  his  panic-ftricken  foul. 

He  jumped  from  his  bed,  and,  groping  in  the 
dark,  ftruck  a  light. 

y2 
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Then,  tearing  off  his  fhirt  with  fhaking  hands, 
he  raifed  his  arm,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  fpot 
where  the  ferpent  of  his  dreams  had  buried  its 
poifonous  fangs. 

A  roar  of  agony  burft  from  Barnftarke. 

He  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground;  and,  for 
the  firft  time  fince  childhood,  big  fcalding  tears 
burft  from  his  eyes  and  ran  down  his  cheeks ; 
whilft  moans  efcaped  from  his  heaving  breaft. 

Barnftarke  had  beheld  a  plague-boil  beneath  his 
arm  ! 

In  that  fupreme  moment,  the  riches  he  had  toiled  ' 
and  finned  for  were  of  no  avail  to  comfort  him  : 
he  would  have  given  them  all  to  have  removed  that 
token,  or  to  have  freed  himfelf  from  the  agony  of 
that  hour. 

He  lay  grovelling  on  the  floor  ;  his  foul  ftiaken, 
and  afraid  to  meet  death :  his  crimes  ftarting 
up  before  him  in  all  the  freftinefs  of  reality ; 
no  one  at  hand  to  fuccour  and  to  comfort 
him  :  rich,  friendlefs,  alone  and  the  hand  of  death 
upon  him. 

Thus  did  he  lie  till  break  of  day ;  ever  and  anon 
touching  and  looking  at  the  aching,  growing  boil ; 
as  though  he  would  fain  have  thought  it  all  a  dream, 
and  that  the  next  touch  and  look  would  aflure  him 
that  it  was  fo. 
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But  no  ;  there  was  the  pain,  and  there  was  the 
burning  tumour. 

Barnftarke  felt  the  folitude  about  him  to  be  infup- 
portable  ;  and  yet,  coward-like,  he  dreaded  to  call 
for  help  and  remedies. 

It  feemed  that  fo  doing  would  be,  as  it  were,  a 
confirming  of  his  malady  and  of  his  death. 

He  arofe  from  the  ground  and  llowly  drefled 
himfelf. 

Daylight  and  travelling  appearing  to  him  to  be 
a  flying  from  death,  a  remedy  againft  difeafe. 

Barnftarke  was  confumed  by  fo  burning  a  thirft, 
that  nought  on  earth  feemed  capable  of  quenching 
it,  or  of  cooling  the  fiery  heat  of  his  mouth  and 
throat. 

A  feverifti  drowfinefs  was  upon  him,  rendering 
him  fcarce  alive  to  outward  obje6ls,  though  his 
dejefted  mind  dwelt  with  preternatural  clearnefs  on 
the  evil  deeds  of  his  paft  life  :  his  long-enflaved 
confcience  ftiaking  off  its  chains,  and  ftarting  up  to 
fliout  thofe  deeds  to  his  ftartled  foul ;  fearing  him 
with  a  great  and  horrible  dread  of  the  darknefs  of 
the  grave,  and  the  never-ending  life  beyond  it. 

The  day  was  a  day  of  fcorching  heat  and  dry 
fultrinefs. 

The  duft  raifed  by  the  horfe's  hoofs  added  to 
Barnftarke's  bodily  torments;   whilft  beneath  his 
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arms  the  fwelling  plague-boils  grew  in  pain  from 
hour  to  hour. 

As  the  long  Cummer's  day  wore  on,  the  drowfinefs 
which  had  feized  upon  the  merchant  gave  place  to 
a  rifing  delirium,  rendered  worfe  by  the  burning  fun, 
and  by  the  lack  of  cooling  air. 

The  torments  of  confcience  then  took  another 
form. 

Inftead  of  reproaches,  and  pidlures  of  never-ending 
woe  in  another  world  ;  his  guilty  confcience,  ftill 
ading  within  him,  even  in  his  feverifh  delirium, 
pictured  to  him  the  form  of  his  murdered  kinfman 
riding  befide  him. 

This  fpedtre  of  Barnftarke's  raving  brain  flared 
upon  him  with  glazed  and  flaring  eyes,  never 
once  dropping  the  ftiffened  lids  over  the  balls. 
The  mouth  was  open,  (fo  thought  the  merchant) 
black,  and  full  of  clotted  blood,  as  he  had  feen  it  on 
the  long  and  horrible  night  he  had  pafled  alone  with 
LovelPs  corpfe. 

Barnftarke  turned  away  his  dull  and  muddy  eyes. 

Vain  precaution  !  on  whichever  fide  he  looked  he 
ftill  beheld  the  ghoft  conjured  up  by  delirium  and 
an  evil  confcience. 

Then  he  fpurred  and  flogged  his  jaded  horfe, 
who,  covered  with  duft  and  lather,  fped  along  pant- 
ing beneath  the  fpur  and  lafli ;  his  veins  fwollen, 
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his  eyes  flaring,  and  his  large  noftrils  crimfon  and 
dilated. 

The  fenfible  animal  knew  the  oft-travelled  way ; 
carrying  his  dying  mafter  towards  his  ill-gotten 
home ;  who  pitilefsly  goaded  him,  ftiouting, 
"  murder  !  "  as  he  went ;  roufing  peaceful  villagers 
from  their  toil  by  the  loud,  ferocious,  and  unnatural 
tone  of  his  ftrong  voice. 

They  gazed  after  him  as  he  rode,  fhook  their 
heads,  and  declared,  as  they  refumed  their  work, 
that  he  was  ff  fome  poor,  crazy  creature/'  or  one 
who  had  taken  fCa  cup  too  much  :  a  noify  fot ! " 
Some  cried  :  "  Shame  !  "  as  they  beheld  the  poor 
horfe ;  others  hoped  that  the  rider  might  cc  fall  off 
and  break  his  good-for-nothing  neck." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Barnftarke  drew  near  his 
manfion  :  the  manfion  he  had  caufed  to  be  fitted  up 
fo  fplendidly,  therein  to  pafs  long  years  of  reft  and 
happinefs  :  the  manfion  he  had  obtained  through 
the  ruin  of  another  man. 

The  fultrinefs  of  the  day  was  fuch  that  not  a  leaf 
ftirred. 

The  birds  chirped  and  fang  languidly ;  the  cattle 
flood  with  drooping  heads  in  ftreams  or  beneath 
trees. 

On  gallopped  Barnftarke,  crying  in  furious, 
defpairing  voice,  that  he  was  a  murderer ;  that  hell 
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was  opening  before  him  ;  that  ferpents  were  gnaw- 
ing him,  and  that  demons  were  ftifling  him  with 
their  hot  breath  :  and  ftill  he  laftied  his  ftraining 
horfe,  defying  Lovell  to  keep  up  with  him. 

The  Iky  was  calm,  of  deepeft  blue,  and  cloudlefs, 
except  towards  the  fea  ;  over  which  fpread  a  huge 
dark,  lurid,  thundercloud.  The  heavy  mafs  came 
boldly  and  flowly  up  againft  the  wind ;  its  black 
breaft  marked  here  and  there  with  fmaller  clouds  of 
a  yellowifh  white  ;  whilft  the  indented  and  deep 
edges  of  it  fhone  bright  as  filver. 

On  failed  the  heavy  cloud  majeftically  over  the 
downs,  fcreening  them  from  the  red  and  fcorching 
fun ;  effacing  the  bright  lights  and  bringing  them 
to  one  uniform  fhade ;  caufing  them  to  look  bleak 
and  very  dreary. 

Walter  Barnftarke,  calm  and  happy  in  age  as  he 
had  ever  been  in  childhood  and  youth,  watched  the 
grand  approach  of  the  immenfe  cloud  ;  liftening  to 
the  diftant,  deep  roar  of  the  thunder,  fo  full,  round, 
and  fublime,  whilft  he  heaved  a  foft  figh  and  wor- 
fhipped  in  his  heart. 

The  Parfon  had  pafled  the  latter  part  of  that 
ftill,  fultry  afternoon  beneath  one  of  the  tall  beeches 
in  the  avenue  leading  to  the  home  of  his  fathers. 

He  had  read  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  cc  Holy  Living 
and  Dying,"  his  favourite  work. 
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He  had  read  with  meek  and  ferious  attention  ; 
then,  fhutting  the  book,  he  fat  furveying  the  land- 
fcape,  as  with  a  heart  full  of  peace  and  pious 
thoughts,  he  meditated  on  his  late  reading  ;  laying 
it  to  heart,  and  gently  wifhing  for  the  day  of 
death,  which  had  nought  of  terror  for  his 
righteous  foul. 

A  gleam  of  yellow  lightning  fhone  about  the 
advancing  cloud ;  followed,  at  a  long  interval,  by 
an  echoing  peal  of  rumbling  thunder. 

Walter  arofe  from  his  moffy  feat  beneath  the 
beech-tree. 

A  light  breeze  fprung  up,  as  though  it  iflued 
from  the  bofom  of  the  frowning  cloud.  It  gently 
ftirred  leaves  and  branches,  whilft  the  corn  in  the 
meadows  waved  refrefhingly  beneath  it. 

The  Parfon  walked  quickly  down  the  avenue, 
hoping  to  reach  his  home  before  the  ftorm  burft 
over  him  ;  well  knowing  how  anxious  old  Joanna 
would  be  if  fhe  thought  he  was  out  in  it :  poor 
Joanna,  fo  aged,  fo  feeble,  fo  bent,  and  fo  dear  to 
his  heart. 

As  Walter  opened  the  iron  gate  to  quit  the 
avenue,  the  black  cloud  pafled  over  the  fun,  and 
darkened  the  atmofphere.  The  birds  loudly 
twittered,  the  wind  frefhened,  and  a  vivid  flafli  of 
lightning  was  foon  followed  by  a  loud  peal  of 
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thunder >  together  with  a  few  large,  heavy  drops 
of  rain. 

Juft  then,  a  voice,  as  of  one  in  fear  and  trouble, 
fmote  on  Walter's  ear. 

He  liftened — again  and  again  he  heard  the  cry. 

There  was  fomething  fo  unearthly  and  diabolical 
in  the  found,  combined  with  the  diftant  thunder 
and  the  duiky  lurid  light,  that  a  fhudder  paffed  over 
Walter  as  he  leant  a  ftartled  ear  :  his  heart  chilled 
within  him. 

The  voice  drew  nearer. 

C(  Murder  !"  it  cried. 

The  Parfon  at  once  hurried  in  the  direction  of  it, 
hoping  to  carry  fuccour  to  him  who  raifed  his  voice 
in  fuch  frantic  defpair. 

Walter  heard  hoofs  at  full  fpeed  ;  he  beheld  a 
horfeman  galloping  along  the  road,  waving  his 
arms,  and  fhouting  "  Murder  !  murder  !  "  as  he 
rode. 

He  ftepped  afide  as  the  man  gallopped  paft. 

What  a  fhudder  ran  over  him  !  how  his  brotherly 
heart  funk  within  him ! 

It  was  Silas,  his  hard-hearted  but  ftill  loved 
brother,  who  fped  furioufly  paft  him  ! 

The  horfe  turned  towards  the  avenue  ;  but,  blind 
with  over- exertion,  he  ran  his  head  againft  the  iron 
gate,  falling  ftunned  with  his  rider  befide  him. 
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Walter  hurried  up,  and  helped  his  brother  to 
arife. 

Cf  Is  it  you,  Walter  ?  "  inquired  Silas,  looking 
vacantly  at  him. 

r<  Yes — what  aileth  thee  ?  what  is  the  matter, 
Silas  ?  " 

Silas  grafped  Walter's  arm,  and,  putting  his  lips 
clofe  to  his  brother's  ear,  he  faid  : 

fc  The  plague  hath  ftruck  me  !  I  am  a  murderer  : 
'twas  I  who  fhot  Lovell.  Oh !  murder,  murder ! 
That  brought  the  plague  on  the  city.  Oh  !  Oh!  " 
and  the  merchant  roared,  tearing  his  hair  in  agony 
of  mind  and  body. 

Walter,  full  of  horror  as  he  was,  dreamt  not  of 
flying  from  his  death-giving  brother. 

He  calmed  his  difiurbed  thoughts,  and,  taking 
Silas  by  the  arm,  led  him  towards  the  houfe. 

The  flafhes  of  lightning  were  becoming  more  and 
more  frequent,  fhining  vividly  blue  and  forked ; 
the  thunder  craftiing  and  echoing,  and  the  rain 
beginning  to  dafh  down,  as  the  fighing  wind, 
increafed  in  force,  bent  the  tops  of  the  tall  trees. 

Walter  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  as  they  drew 
near  the  manlion. 

The  fervants,  five  or  fix  in  number,  ran  forth  on 
hearing  the  cry. 

cc  Stand  back  !  "  cried  Walter.    cc  Your  matter 
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is  fick  :  he  is  from  Town  :  make  his  bed  quickly  ; 
and  then  leave  the  houfe,  left  you  be  infe&ed." 

The  fervants  turned  pale  on  hearing  thefe  words, 
and  on  beholding  the  diftreffed  horror  imprinted  on 
Barnftarke's  countenance,  and  the  difarray  of  his 
drefs. 

His  cries  of  agony,  as  he  threw  himfelf  on  the 
ground  when  he  entered  the  houfe,  rang  mournfully 
through  it,  accompanied  by  the  roaring  thunder,  the 
dafhing  rain,  and  the  moaning  wind. 

The  fervants,  having  made  his  bed  ready,  fped 
from  the  houfe  in  terror,  in  fpite  of  the  raging 
ftorm  around  them. 

Walter  called  after  them  to  bid  them  tell  Joanna 
that  he  fhould  fhelter  for  the  night  at  the  cc  great 
houfe." 

Walter  was  left  alone  with  his  raving  brother. 

He  fucceeded  in  getting  him  to  his  bed,  and 
tried  to  foothe  the  raging  pains  of  his  arms  by  warm 
applications ;  whilft  his  pure  foul  trembled  at  the 
frantic  confeflions  of  Silas. 

The  ftorm  continued  for  hours  to  rage  above 
them  ;  Barnftarke's  unearthly  voice,  raifed  in  loud 
cries,  ringing  through  the  houfe. 

Towards  morning  the  ftorm  rolled  away ;  and 
towards  morning  the  merchant  recovered  his  fcat- 
tered  fenfes. 
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Then  his  bodily  agony  was  felt  by  him  in  all 
its  force. 

He  fprang  from  his  bed,  and  rolled  himfelf  naked 
on  the  cool  oaken  floor. 

Walter,  with  grave  and  pitying  looks,  knelt 
down  befide  him.  He  had  feen  fo  much  of  death 
that  he  knew  his  brother's  end  was  at  hand  :  befides 
he  beheld  the  fatal  purple  fpots  fpreading  over  the 
merchant's  body. 

f  f  Brother,"  cried  the  Parfon,  and  his  gentle  voice 
trembled,  "  thou  art  about  to  die.  Try  and  mafter 
thyfelf  awhile,  and  prepare  thy  foul  for  its 
departure." 

Barnftarke  fupported  himfelf  on  his  hands,  and 
fixed  his  dull  eyes  anxioufly  on  Walter's. 

"  Die  ?  die  ?  "  he  cried.  f  c  No  I  cannot  die  :  I 
will  not  die  !  Walter,  keep  death  from  me !  Pray 
for  me  :  fave  me,  fave  me  from  the  grave.  I  am 
not  fit  to  die.  I  am  a  murderer ;  my  crimes  appal 
me  :  hell  will  be  my  portion.  Oh  !  wretch  that  I 
am.   Oh  !  miferable,  miferable  man  !  " 

With  thefe  words  Barnftarke  fmote  his  head 
againft  the  floor,  crying  out  under  his  intolerable 
pains ;  and  ftartling  Walter  with  his  oaths  and 
blafphemies,  as  well  as  by  his  terrific  ftruggles 
againft  death. 

The  merchant  threw  his  arms  around  his  unre- 
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fifting  brother,  entreating  him  to  fave  him,  if  only 
for  a  week,  if  only  for  a  day,  that  he  might  repent ; 
then  again  intenfe  pain  made  him  to  writhe,  and  to 
fhout  with  the  voice  of  a  hopelefs  demon. 

Walter  watched  him  in  mute  horror. 

Suddenly  Barnftarke  fprang  up,  ftretched  his 
arms  towards  his  brother  ;  ftaggered  a  ftep  or  two ; 
flared  wildly ;  tried  in  vain  to  fpeak,  and  fell  back 
fenfelefs  on  the  floor. 

His  agony  was  fliort :  after  an  awful  ftruggle  his 
guilty  fpirit  fled.  He  gave  a  mighty  cry,  as  though 
the  foul  wounded  the  body  in  its  flight. 

Then  a  death-like  filence  fell  around. 

There,  naked  and  disfigured,  lay  the  lord  of 
thoufands :  unavailing  his  vaft  riches  to  recall  him 
to  life;  unavailing  his  bold  crimes  to  fave  him 
from  death ;  his  life  a  fpan — his  eternity  endlefs 
torment. 

Walter  knelt  down  and  gently  clofed  his  brother's 
mouth  and  ftarting  eyes,  compofed  his  limbs,  and 
threw  a  flieet  about  him. 

<f  Alas  !  alas  !  "  he  cried,  "  Oh  !  what  a  death  !  " 
then  entered  the  next  room,  and  fell  upon  his  knees, 
as  the  gray  dawn  was  breaking  over  the  face  of  the 
ftill  country. 

On  his  knees  he  long  remained,  compoling  his 
mind  after  the  horror  he  had  gone  through. 
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He  tried  ardently  to  believe  that  the  damning 
deeds  confefled  with  fuch  agony  and  terror  by  Silas, 
were  only  vifions  brought  before  him  by  the  deli- 
rium of  fever ;  and  yet  the  merchant  had  never 
varied  as  he  repeated  them. 

His  words  had  founded  too  real  to  be  the  mere 
reprefentatives  of  phantafm. 

Walter  felt  ill.  A  death-like  ficknefs  was  upon 
him ;  and  he  fhivered  flightly  from  time  to 
time. 

f  c  This  may  be,"  he  thought,  cc  nought  but  want 
of  fleep,  and  the  effects  of  the  awe  I  have  been 
fhaken  by ;  or  it  may  be  the  beginnings  of  death  ! 
The  will  of  Heaven  be  done  !  and  may  I  have 
ftrength  to  bear  my  pains  and  to  die  as  becometh  a 
Chriftian ! " 

The  Parfon  fat  him  down  befide  an  upper 
window. 

The  ftorm  of  the  night  before  had  frefhened  the 
air,  and  a  ruffling  breeze  was  blowing  the  drops  of 
rain  from  the  trees,  whilft  all  nature  looked  gay  and 
revived. 

A  few  boughs,  torn  from  the  trees  by  the  wind  of 
the  tempeft,  were  lying  on  the  frefh,  green  grafs ; 
which  glittered,  covered  with  bright  drops,  beneath 
the  mounting  fun. 

The  lowing  of  herds  in  diftant  meads  reached 
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Walter's  ear,  combined  with  the  whittle  of  a  ftiepherd 
ftepping  forth  to  view  his  flocks. 

The  vicar  fighed  a  refigned  figh  as  he  thought  on 
the  horrible  death  which  probably  awaited  him ; 
but,  in  his  foul,  there  was  no  panic-dread  or  frantic 
terror. 

A  religious  awe  defcended  on  his  calm  fpirit,  and 
he  bowed  his  head  beneath  the  expedled  blow. 

Then  came  thoughts  of  his  parifh ;  and  what 
means  were  to  be  taken  to  fave  his  flock,  if  poflible, 
from  the  peftilence. 

As  he  refledted,  he  heard  the  found  of  voices  and 
footfteps  in  the  avenue. 

Two  or  three  farmers  of  Walters  parifli  were 
drawing  near,  with  offers  of  their  hearty  fervices. 

He  called  to  them  from  the  window,  bidding  them 
only  to  approach  fuflficiently  to  be  able  to  hear  his 
words  ;  for  that  death  was  in  the  houfe,  and  the 
plague  might  fpread  to  them  and  to  others. 

He  then  informed  them  that  his  brother  was  no 
more,  and  that  he  himfelf  was  ftricken  :  that  he 
had  perhaps  but  few  hours  to  live  ;  but  that  if  he 
died  no  one  fhould  lament  for  him. 

He  begged  them  to  fend  fome  who  would  dig  a 
grave  for  Barnftarke;  adding  that  he  would  bury 
him  with  his  own  hands. 

Walter's  voice  faltered  a  little  as  he  bade  his 
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friends  take  care  of  poor  old  Joanna  and  comfort 
her  in  her  forrow. 

He  then  begged  them  to  give  her  the  little 
money  they  would  find  in  his  bureau;  in  which 
they  were  alfo  to  look  for  his  agreement  with  Silas 
Barnftarke  concerning  the  loan  of  the  thoufand 
pounds  left  to  him  by  his  uncle. 

The  Parfon,  then  and  there,  made  two  of  the 
farmers  prefent  his  executors ;  begging  them  to 
have  the  fum  put  to  intereft  as  they  fhould  fee  fit ; 
and  that  the  profit  fhould  every  Chriftmas  be 
diftributed  among  fuch  poor  perfons  as  fhould  ftand 
in  need  of  it. 

Walter  bade  farewell  to  his  filent  and  forrowful 
lifteners ;  thanked  them  for  their  offers  of  fuccour  ; 
fent  his  blefling  to  all  his  flock,  and  left  the  window, 
with  an  intreaty  that  no  one  would  come  near  the 
houfe  till  the  next  day,  as  he  had  all  he  needed. 

Labourers  foon  appeared  in  front  of  the  old 
manfion. 

Walter  watched  them  as  they  filently  dug  a 
deep,  wide  grave,  and  then  departed ;  leaving  a 
fpade  ftuck  in  the  frelh  mould,  wherewith  to 
fill  it. 

Walter  opened  the  door  of  the  room  containing 
his  brother's  body. 

He  proceeded  reverently  to  wind  it  in  a  fheet : 

z 
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made  fad  the  while  by  the  ftern,  defying,  hardened, 
yet  horrified  expreflion  of  the  ftiffened  features. 

Walter  kifled  Barnftarke's  cheek ;  and  a  warm 
tear  fell  on  the  dead-man's  cold  breaft. 

Silas  had  died  in  his  own  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  ;  but  his  brother  felt  fuch  a  languid  faintnefs 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  able  to 
remove  the  body  to  the  grave. 

The  fun  was  brightly  Alining;  the  frefhnefs  of 
morning  was  ftill  in  the  fky  and  on  the  earth. 

There  was  a  cheerful  ftir  on  all  around,  caufed 
by  a  brifk  breeze  ;  whilft  the  fky-larks  fang  as  though 
wild  with  the  lovelinefs  of  the  day. 

Walter  Barnftarke  repeated  fome  portion  of  the 
fervice  for  the  dead  over  his  brother's  corpfe ;  then, 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  lowered  him  into  his  lone 
grave. 

Softly  and  gently  he  covered  Silas  with  earth  : 
until  the  white  fheet  and  the  body  it  contained  were 
hidden  beneath  it. 

Walter  filled  but  half  the  grave  ;  and  then  with 
trembling  knees,  and  uncertain  gait  regained  the 
houfe. 

There  now  remained  no  doubt  on  the  Parfon's 
mind. 

He  felt ;  he  knew ;  that  the  plague  was  burning 
in  his  veins. 
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He  opened  his  breaft. 

There  were  the  fatal  tokens ! 

Walter  Barnftarke  remained  awhile  in  medita- 
tion ;  firmly  and  patiently  looking  death  in  the 
face. 

He  then  ftrengthened  himfelf  by  dipping  bread 
in  wine,  and  fo  taking  it ;  having  yet  a  talk  to 
perform. 

This  was  to  burn  his  brother's  clothes  and  bed- 
coverings. 

As  he  took  Silas'  black  velvet  doublet,  covered 
by  the  dull  of  the  journey,  a  letter  fell  from  one  of 
the  pockets. 

Walter  opened  it. 

It  was  Catherine  Page's  letter,  containing  her  foft, 
perfumed  €€  mouftaches." 

"  Poor  Silas ! "  thought  Walter,  as  he  gave  letter 
and  all  to  the  flames. 

He  had  but  juft  finiflied  this  talk  of  charity,  when 
he  fell  into  a  fwoon ;  overcome  by  his  exertions  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire. 

On  recovering  from  it  a  cold  fweat  burft  out  from 
every  pore. 

Walter  knew  that  his  moments  were  but  few. 

He  thanked  heaven  that  no  torment  came  near 
him ;  full  of  pain  and  hard  to  bear  as  were  the 
torments  of  Silas. 
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It  was  a  fickening  faintnefs,  a  burning  thirft,  a 
high  fever,  and  a  rapid,  but  gradual,  wafting  of  life 
that  he  felt. 

The  whole  of  that  beautiful  day  there  was  a  folemn 
ftillnefs  fpread  over  the  little  village ;  like  unto  the 
filence  that  pervades  a  houfe  in  which  a  beloved 
being  lies  dying. 

The  children  neither  laughed  nor  played,  awed 
by  the  grave  looks  and  fad  difcourfing  of  their 
elders. 

Their  paftor  to  be  fuddenly  taken  from  them  ; 
dying  alone  of  fo  dire  a  difeafe ;  filled  the  hearts  of 
all  with  dread  and  forrow. 

His  laft  directions  touched  them  with  a  lively 
gratitude ;  and  they  waited  for  the  morrow  with 
fear  and  anxiety. 

Walter  gathered  together  his  little  remaining 
ftrength;  and,  with  tottering  fteps  and  heavy 
breathing,  he  left  the  houfe,  to  die  befide  the  grave 
which  had  received  his  crime-tormented  brother : 
and  which  was  foon  to  receive  him. 

As  he  fat'  himfelf  down  on  the  green  turf,  cafting 
a  laft  look  on  earth  and  fky  and  all  the  natural 
beauties  he  fo  fondly  loved,  he  little  thought  that, 
at  that  moment,  he  was  lord  of  thoufands  :  owner 
of  nearly  all  the  land  that  met  his  patient, 
languid  eyes ;  whilft  Silas,  who  had  amaffed  it 
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all,  could  not  even  call  the  earth  that  covered  him 
his  own. 

The  day  had  reached  that  point,  radiant  and 
glowing,  when  afternoon  and  evening  meet.  The 
gay  breeze  had  died  away  ;  the  fky  was  without  a 
cloud :  everything  was  hufhed,  calm  and  tranquil ; 
as  though  nature  paufed  reverently  to  look  on  the 
peaceful  death  of  a  righteous  man. 

The  hour  was  at  hand. 

Walter's  laft  prayer  was  on  his  lips,  when,  re- 
doubled faintnefs  coming  over  him,  he  fank  gently 
down  befide  Silas'  grave  ;  and,  with  the  fweat  of 
death  upon  him,  loft  all  confcioufnefs  in  a  deep 
and  fatal  fwoon  :  ftill  thanking  Heaven,  as  he  fell, 
for  fo  gentle  a  departing. 

During  that  long  fwoon,  Walter's  fpotlefs  foul 
left  the  body ;  his  countenance  after  death  wearing 
an  expreflion  of  gentle  patience  and  tranquil  refig- 
nation,  which  told  better  than  words  can  tell,  how 
juft  and  holy  and  righteous  his  peaceful  life  had 
been. 


The  king,  as  fCuniverfal  heir  " — none  other  being 
forthcoming,  and  no  will  having  been  made — 
inherited  all  Silas  Barnftarke's  worldly  pofleflions. 

Was  it  for  this,  then,  that  he  denied  himfelf, 
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toiled  hard,  and  committed  crimes  to  the  lofing  of 
his  foul  ? 

Oh !  fool,  of  few  days  and  of  uncertain  life : 
why  didft  thou  give  thy  heart  to  fuch  poor  wifdom 
as  crafty,  worldly  wifdom  ?  wherefore  didft  thou 
gather  together  no  better  treafures  than  land 
and  gold  ? 

Can'ft  thou  enjoy  them  in  the  grave  ? — wilt  thou 
find  them  again  in  eternity  ? 

cc  Vanitas  vanitatum,  et  omnia  vanitas  !  " 


THE  END. 
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By  the  Author  of"  Silas  Barnftarke" 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

cc '  The  School  for  Fathers '  is  one  of  the  clevereft,  moft  brilliant, 
genial,  and  inftructive  ftories  that  we  have  read  fince  the  publication 
of  (  Jane  Eyre.'  It  is  one  of  thofe  volumes  that  you  cannot  dip 
into  for  a  moment  without  feeling  inftantly  that  you  are  in  gifted 
and  accomplifhed  company.  The  ftyle  is  at  once  fimple,  vigorous, 
and  decifive.  It  places  the  fcenes  and  circumftances  with  which  it 
deals  before  you  in  the  moft  ftriking  and  delightful  manner  by  a  few 
effective  ftrokes.  The  ftory  is  one  which  many  fathers  would  do 
well  to  read  and  reflect  upon.  The  fnatches  of  domeftic  fcenes,  and 
peeps  into  the  country,  give  a  charm  to  the  volume ;  which  is  not 
burdened  with  a  fingle  page  or  paffage  that  you  defire  to  fkip." — 
EcleHic  Review, 

"  The  pleafanteft  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  is  a  ftory 
of  the  T&tler  and  Speflator  days,  and  is  very  fitly  aflbciated  with  that 
time  of  good  Englifh  literature  by  its  manly  feeling,  direct, 
unaffected  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely-managed,  well-turned 
narrative.  The  characters  have  all  of  them  the  air  of  reality — the 
charm  derivable  only  from  what  one  feels  to  have  been  fincerely 
obferved  5  and  the  effect  is  genuine  and  perfectly  fatisfactory. 
The  defcriptions  are  excellent;  fome  of  the  country  painting  is 
as  frefh  as  a  landfcape  by  Conftable,  or  an  idyl  by  Alfred 
Ten  ny  fon . ' ' — Examiner . 

(e  The  materials  of  this  ftory  are  thoroughly  new  $  and  the  con- 
trafts  of  manners  and  character  they  afford  are  many  and  effective. 
Minute  and  careful  painting  of  fcenes,  originality  in  the  conception 
of  perfons,  living  individuality  of  character,  and  variety  of  incident — 
thefe  are  the  leading  features  of  Mr.  Gwynne's  book.  It  is  capital 
as  a  picture  of  town  and  country  a  century  ago  ;  and  is  emphatically 
the  freftieft,  racieft,  and  moft  artiftic  piece  of  fiction  that  has  lately 
come  in  our  way." — Nonconformift . 

"  A  more  mafterly  performance  than  this  has  rarely  appeared  in 
the  world  of  fiction.  It  is  a  book  to  draw  tears,  alike  by  its  highly 
comic  effects  and  its  deeply  tragic  touches.  The  perfons  feem  to  be 
moving  before  the  reader's  eyes,  and  their  voices  found  in  his  ears. 
There  is  all  that  wonderful  power  which  Fielding's  pen  poffeffed  in 
tracing  out  the  fecret  working  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  fetting 
forth  peculiarities  and  follies  in  caricatures  of  richeft  humour." — 
John  Bull 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

"  The  mafter-limner  of  the  follies  of  mankind,  the  author  of 
*  The  School  for  Fathers/  has  produced  another  tale,  to  the  full  as 
attractive  as  the  former,  and  abounding  with  traits  of  exquifite 
humour  and  fallies  of  iparkling  wit.  The  book  is,  what  few 
books  are,  a  rich  treat." — John  Bull. 

tc '  The  School  for  Dreamers'  may  be  credited  with  life,  humour, 
and  vigour.  There  is  a  fpirit  of  enjoyment  in  Mr.  G  Wynne's  de- 
fcriptions  which  indicates  a  genial  temperament,  as  well  as  a  fhrewd 
eye ." —  A  thenaum . 

"  Mr.  Gwynne  touches  the  conventional  abfurdities  as  well  as  the 
proprieties  of  life  with  a  mafterly  hand,  and  by  a  few  ftrokes  of 
fingular  delicacy  lays  bare  the  follies  and  the  fenfibilities  of  man- 
kind."—Mejfenger. 

*'*  A  ftory  which  inculcates  a  found  and  fenfible  moral  in  a  manner 
equally  delightful  and  effective.  The  ftyle  is  frefh,  fragrant,  and 
vigorous  j  the  characters  are  ftrongly  marked,  and  the  incidents 
interwoven  with  fkill  and  ingenuity." — Morning  Poft. 

"  There  is  pith  in  the  writing.  The  defcriptions,  whether  of 
perfons  or  things,  are  true  and  life-like.  The  perfonages,  too,  are 
realities,  and  talk  and  act  naturally.  Throughout  the  ftory,  the 
reader's  attention  never  flags." — Critic. 

"  There  is  purpofe  in  the  prefent  ftory.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  biting 
fatire  upon  ultra-devotion  to  the  crude  and  undigefted  mouthings  of 
the  leveller  and  the  focialift." — Weekly  Difpatch. 

"  '  The  School  for  Dreamers,'  a  powerfully  and  fkilfully  written 
book,  is  intended  to  fhow  the  mifchief  and  danger  of  following 
imagination  inftead  of  judgment,  in  the  practical  bufinefs  of  life. 
The  characters  of  the  tale  are  ably  fketched,  and  the  incidents 
effectively  defcribed." — Literary  Gazette. 

"  An  admirable  and  cauftic  fatire  on  equality  and  fraternity 
theories." — Britannia. 

"  One  of  thofe  clever  books  which  lift  the  veil  from  delufion." — 
Era. 
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1. 

THE    STONES   OF   VENICE.     Volume  the  Second. 
The  Sea  Stories. 

By  JOHN  RUSKIN,  Esq., 
Author  of  "  Modern  Painters,"  "  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  &c. 
Imperial  8vo,  with  Twenty  Plates,  and  numerous  Wood-cuts, 
from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  price  2/.  2s. 

[Next  month.) 

II. 

MEMORANDUMS  MADE  IN  IRELAND  IN  THE 
AUTUMN  OF  1852. 

By  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D., 
Author  of  "  The  Physician's  Holiday." 

Tv/o  Vols.,  Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  il.  is. 

[Now  ready.) 

III. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ENGLISH  HUMOURISTS. 

By  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Esq. 
Author  of  "  Esmond,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  &c. 

In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  price  10s.  6d. 

[Just  ready.) 
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IV. 

MUSIC  IN  GERMANY. 
By  HENRY  F.  CHORLEY,  Esq. 

Two  Volumes,  post  8vo. 

v. 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  SILAS  BARNSTARKE. 

By  TALBOT  GWYNNE,  Esq., 
Author  of 

u  The  School  for  Fathers,"  and  "  The  School  for  Dreamers." 
One  Volume,  crown  8vo.,  price  iox.  6d. 

{Nearly  ready,) 

VI. 

TRAITS  OF  AMERICAN  INDIAN  LIFE. 
By  a  FUR  TRADER. 
Post  8vo. 

[Now  ready.) 

VII. 

THE  BHILSA  TOPES; 
Or,  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central  India. 

By  MAJOR  A.  CUNNINGHAM. 
One  Volume,  8vo,  with  Numerous  Illustrations. 

VIII. 

AVILLION,  AND  OTHER  TALES. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Olive,"  "The  Head  of  the  Family,"  &c. 
Three  Volumes,  post  8vo. 
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jSefo  labels, 
i. 

TWO  THOUSAND  MILES'  RIDE  THROUGH  THE 
ARGENTINE  PROVINCES  :  with  an  Account  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  Monte  Video,  &c. 

By  WILLIAM  McCANN,  Esq.    2  Vols.,  post  8vo,  with 
Illustrations.    Price  24.S.  cloth. 

"  The  animated  narrative  of  an  observant  and  sensible  man  ;  which  enables  the 
reader  vividly  to  realize  the  regions  the  author  traversed.  It  contains  much  general 
information  of  value  to  commercial  men,  and  a  full  history  of  the  recent  civil  war." — 
British  Quarterly  Review. 

Cl  A  complete  hand-book  for  the  Argentine  Provinces,  giving  a  lucid  and  in- 
telligible account  of  their  political  condition.1' — Neiv  Quarterly  Review. 

"This  is  neither  a  history,  a  commercial  and  political  treatise,  nor  a  book  of  travels, 
but  a  mixture  of  all  three  5  containing  good  and  instructive  matter,  much  local  know- 
ledge of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  information  concerning  the  Banda  Oriental,  and 
Paraguay." — Athenaum. 

"  Two  highly  interesting  volumes,  descriptive  and  historical,  handsomely  illustrated, 
and  characterized  by  highly  agreeable  reading  qualities." — Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  As  a  traveller  Mr.  MacCann  is  amusing  j  and  the  vigilance  of  his  observation,  and 
accuracy  of  his  intelligence  are  remarkable." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  Mr.  McCann's  volumes  present  an  admirable  account  of  life  in  the  Argentine 
Provinces.  The  incidents  of  his  adventures  are  replete  with  interest,  practical  value, 
and  amusement." — Literary  Gazette. 

II. 

THE  SECOND  BURMESE  WAR. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  AT  RANGOON. 

By  Lieut.  WILLIAM  F.  B.  LAURIE,  Madras  Artillery. 
Post  8vo,  with  Map,  Plans,  and  Views.    Price  ioj.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  events  of  the  current  campaign  are  here  condensed  into  a  well-replenished 
volume,  written  on  the  very  theatre  of  war,  and  illustrated  by  skilfully-drawn  plans  of 
each  important  scene  of  action.  A  concise  account  of  the  Burmese  Empire  is  furnished 
by  the  author,  who  combines  with  his  talent  for  research  a  lively  style  of  narrative." 
— Globe. 

"  The  work  before  us  is  a  military  narrative,  told  in  the  cheerful  tone  of  an  officer 
who  is  proud  of  his  profession,  and  anxious  to  do  justice  to  his  comrades  :  there  is 
nothing  about  himself.  It  is  illustrated  by  plans,  views,  and  sections,  and  is  calculated 
to  remove  many  erroneous  impressions  as  to  the  character  of  the  second  Burmese  war." 
— Literary  Gazette. 

"  This  volume  exhibits  war  in  its  details,  as  seen  by  the  subaltern,  and  in  its  larger 
aspects  as  picked  up  from  the  gossip  and  criticism  of  the  camp.  Mr.  Laurie  varies 
actual  warfare  by  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  a  description  of  the  temples  and 
tenets  of  Gaudama — a  variety  of  Buddhism." — Spectator. 

"  An  interesting  account  of  the  recent  operations  in  Burmah ;  the  details  of  which, 
the  maps  and  plans  in  the  book  enable  us  fully  to  understand." — New  Quarterly 
Review. 

"  A  rapid  narrative,  in  soldierly  style,  of  the  warlike  operations  at  Rangoon." — 
Athenaum. 
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i. 

AMABEL. 

By  MARY  ELIZABETH  WORMELEY. 
In  Three  Volumes. 

"  This  fiction  displays  ability  of  a  high  kind.  Miss  Wormeley  has  considerable 
knowledge  of  society,  much  skill  in  depicting  its  persons  and  salient  features,  with 
the  penetration  to  pierce  below  the  surface.  She  is  gifted,  besides,  with  consider- 
able power  of  reflection,  and  her  manner  is  easy  and  effective.  The  characters  are 
well  conceived  and  sustained  ;  many  of  the  latter  parts  possess  considerable  and  rapid 
interest,  and  the  composition  is  buoyant  and  animated." — Spectator. . 

" 4  Amabel'  embodies  four  great  phases  of  a  woman's  life,  of  which  love  is  the 
active  element,  is  remarkable  for  intensity  of  sentiment,  for  its  vigorous  and  polished 
diction,  great  range  of  scene  and  character,  and  for  an  originality  and  energy,  developed 
by  the  principal  persons  figuring  in  it,  who  are  all  drawn  by  a  master  hand  ;  and  it 
is,  in  effect,  perfect  as  a  work  of  its  class,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  decided  suc- 
cess."—  Weekly  Dispatch. 

44  An  exceedingly  interesting  story,  developed  with  fine  womanly  tact,  and  related 
in  a  style  at  once  simple,  polished,  and  eloquent.  To  enforce  the  moral  that  love, 
the  principle,  not  the  passion,  infused  into  our  duties,  works  its  own  reward,  is  the 
task  undertaken  by  the  writer  of  this  pathetic  and  deeply  affecting  story,  and  that 
moral  is  beautifully  held  up  to  admiration  and  adoption  throughout  the  chequered 
career  of  the  heroine  Amabel,  in  whose  affliction  and  recompenses  the  reader  feels  a 
lively  interest." — Globe. 

44  This  work  is  of  a  very  high  order;  scarcely  inferior  to  4  Ruth,'  with  which, 
indeed,  it  has  much  in  common.  Miss  Wormeley  writes  with  a  flow  of  fresh  and 
healthy  sentiment,  affording  proof  that  she  has  followed  the  human  emotions  to  their 
source.    The  characters  are  living  men  and  women." — Weekly  Chronicle. 

"  There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  this  tale.  The  characters  are  exceedingly  well- 
drawn  ;  that  of  the  heroine  in  particular.  In  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  the  in- 
terest is  of  the  deepest  kind  ;  the  force  and  pathos  of  its  final  scenes  are  'enough  to 
entitle  the  authoress  to  consideration,  and  of  the  highest  order." — Sun. 

"  Miss  Wormeley  imparts  to  her  scenes  and  characters  an  interest  which  must 
place  them  in  the  first  class  of  fiction.  The  trials  of  Amabel,  her  Christian  love,  the 
fountain  of  pure  integrity,  that  gives  freshness  to  her  whole  life,  make  her  a  study  for 
everyone's  improvement.  The  book  contains  moving  spirit,  stirring  absorbing  scenes 
and  events,  and  the  persons  are  real  flesh  and  blood." — Morning  Advertiser. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  best  novels  which  have  lately  come  under  our  notice.  The 
story  is  a  perfect  romance  of  real  life.  The  authoress  has  an  easy,  graceful  style,  her 
dialogues  are  animated  and  natural,  and  her  descriptions  truthful  and  attractive. 
4  Amabel'  is  a  remarkable  work.  It  is  rife  with  interest;  the  principal  character  is 
beautifully  and  truly  drawn.  Let  our  readers  procure  these  delightful  volumes." — 
Sunday  Times. 

u  4  Amabel'  is  a  good  addition  to  fictitious  literature ;  it  inculcates  true  principles, 
and  is  written  with  a  purpose  that  everyone  must  appreciate.  It  contains  some  power- 
ful writing,  and  reflections  that  strike  us  by  their  truth  and  depth  of  observation. 
Miss  Wormeley's  power  lies  in  her  knowledge  of  the  female  heart :  every  turn,  ev£ry 
stage  of  love,  from  the  mere  passion  to  the  principle." — Court  Journal. 

44  A  charming  tale,  which  will  delight  the  taste  and  elevate  the  mind.  For  vigour 
of  delineation  and  freshness  of  manner,  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  specimens  of  fiction 
that  has  come  before  us  this  season." — Bell's  Messenger. 

44  'Amabel'  has  many  passages  of  great  power,  and  more  of  truthful  pathos." — 
Britannia. 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  DREAMERS. 
By  T.  GWYNNE,  Esq.,  Author  of  « The  School  for 
Fathers."    One  Volume,  crown  8vo.    Price  ios.  6d. 

"The  master-limner  of  the  follies  of  mankind,  the  author  of  4  The  School  for 
Fathers,' has  produced  another  tale  to  the  full  as  attractive  as  the  former,  and  abound- 
ing with  traits  of  exquisite  humour  and  sallies  of  sparkling  wit.  The  book  is,  what 
few  books  are,  a  rich  treat." — John  Bull. 

"  'The  School  for  Dreamers'  may  be  credited  with  life,  humour,  and  vigour. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  enjoyment  in  Mr.  Gwynne's  descriptions  which  indicates  a  genial 
temperament,  as  well  as  a  shrewd  eye." — Athenaum. 

u  Mr.  Gwynne  touches  the  conventional  absurdities  as  well  as  the  proprieties  of 
life  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  singular  delicacy  lays  bare  the  follies 
and  the  sensibilities  of  mankind." — Bell's  Messenger. 

u  A  story  which  inculcates  a  sound  and  sensible  moral  in  a  manner  equally  delight- 
ful and  effective.  The  style  is  fresh,  fragrant,  and  vigorous  j  the  characters  are 
strongly  marked,  and  the  incidents  interwoven  with  skill  and  ingenuity." — Morning 
Post. 

€t  There  is  pith  in  the  writing.  The  descriptions,  whether  of  persons  or  things, 
are  true  and  life-like.  The  personages,  too,  are  realities,  and  talk  and  act  naturally. 
Throughout  the  story,  the  reader's  attention  never  flags." — Critic. 

i(  There  is  purpose  in  the  present  story.  It  is  in  effect  a  biting  satire  upon 
ultra-devotion  to  the  crude  and  undigested  mouthings  of  the  leveller  and  the 
socialist." — Weekly  Dispatch. 

"  '  The  School  for  Dreamers,'  a  powerfully  and  skilfully-written  book,  is  intended 
to  show  the  mischief  and  danger  of  following  imagination  instead  of  judgment  in  the 
practical  business  of  life.  The  characters  of  the  tale  are  ably  sketched,  and  the  inci- 
dents effectively  described." — Literary  Gazette. 

u  An  admirable  and  caustic  satire  on  (  equality  and  fraternity'  theories." — 
Britannia. 


III. 

THE  SCHOOL  FOR  FATHERS  ;  An  Old  English  Story. 
By  T.  Gwynne.    Crown  8vo.    Price  ios.  6d. 

M  The  pleasantest  tale  we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  days,  and  is  very  fitly  associated  with  that  time  of  good  English  literature 
by  its  manly  feeling,  direct,  unaffected  manner  of  writing,  and  nicely-managed,  well- 
turned  narrative.  The  characters  have  all  of  them  the  air  of  reality — the  charm 
derivable  only  from  what  one  feels  to  have  been  sincerely  observed  $  and  the  effect  is 
genuine  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  descriptions  are  excellent  j  some  of  the 
country  painting  is  as  fresh  as  a  landscape  by  Constable,  or  an  idyl  by  Alfred  Tenny- 
son."— Examiner. 

"  A  hale,  hearty,  unaffected,  honest,  downright  English  tale — such  a  one  as  is  very 
rarely  met  with  in  these  days.  A  vigorous  painting  of  English  men  and  manners,  by 
an  artist  who  is  thoroughly  national  in  his  genius,  taste,  education,  and  prejudices. 
Few  are  the  tales  so  interesting  to  read,  and  so  admirable  in  purpose  and  style,  as 
*  The  School  for  Fathers.'  "—Globe. 

"  '  The  School  for  Fathers'  is  at  once  highly  amusing  and  deeply  interesting — full 
of  that  genuine  humour  which  is  half  pathos — and  written  with  a  freshness  of  feel- 
ing and  raciness  of  style  which  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  tale  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
school.  It  is  a  tale  to  amuse  and  instruct  both  old  and  young,  and  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our  sons  and  daughters." — Britannia. 
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VILLETTE.    By  CURRER  BELL, 
Author  of  "  Jane   Eyre/'  "  Shirley,"  &c. 
In  Three  Volumes ,  Post  8vo,  Price  il.  lis.  6d. 


"  This  book  would  have  made  Currer  Bell  famous  had  she  not  been  already.  It 
retrieves  all  the  ground  she  lost  in  *  Shirley,'  and  it  will  engage  a  wider  circle  of  readers 
than  4  Jane  Eyre,'  for  it  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  that  remarkable  book.  There  is 
throughout  a  charm  of  freshness  which  is  infinitely  delightful :  freshness  in  observa- 
tion, freshness  in  feeling,  freshness  in  expression.  Brain  and  heart  are  both  held  in 
suspense  by  the  fascinating  power  of  the  writer." — Literary  Gazette. 

44  This  novel  amply  sustains  the  fame  of  the  author  of  *  Jane  Eyre'  and  4  Shirley' 
as  an  original  and  powerful  writer.  'Villette'  is  a  most  admirably  written  novel, 
everywhere  original,  everywhere  shrewd,  and  at  heart  everywhere  kindly.  The  men, 
women,  and  children  who  figure  throughout  it  have  flesh  and  blood  in  them,  and  all 
are  worked  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  evince  a  very  keen  spirit  of  observation,  and  a  fine 
sense  of  the  picturesque  in  character." — Examiner. 

44  The  tale  is  one  of  the  affections,  and  remarkable  as  a  picture  of  manners.  A 
burning  heart  glows  throughout  it,  and  one  brilliantly  distinct  character  keeps  it  alive. 
The  oldest  man,  the  sternest,  who  is  a  genuine  novel-reader,  will  find  it  hard  to  get 
out  of  Madame  Beck's  school,  when  he  has  once  entered  there  with  Lucy  Snowe, 
and  made  acquaintance  with  the  choleric,  vain,  child-like,  and  noble-hearted  M.  Paul 
Emanuel." — Athenaeum. 

44  Of  interesting  scenes  and  well-drawn  characters  there  is  abundance.  The  charac- 
ters are  various,  happily  conceived,  and  some  of  them  painted  with  a  truth  of  detail 
rarely  surpassed.  The  style  of  4  Villette'  has  that  clearness  and  power  which  are  the 
result  of  mastery  over  the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  be  expressed,  over  the  persons  and 
scenes  to  be  described." — Spectator. 

w  4 Villette  may  claim  the  unhesitating  commendations  of  readers  and  critics.  The 
autobiography  of  the  heroine  is  at  once  natural,  interesting,  cheerful,  piquant,  and 
thoughtful." — Britannia. 

44  4  Villette'  is  not  only  a  very  able  but  a  very  pleasant  book.  It  is  a  tale  which, 
though  here  and  there  it  is  dashed  with  wonder  and  melancholy,  is  as  a  whole  cheer- 
ful and  piquant;  abundant  in  clear,  clear-cut,  strongly-drawn  etchings,  presenting  so 
pleasant  and  effective  a  transcript  of  manners,  English  and  Continental,  that  its  success 
cannot  fail  to  be  remarkable." — Morning  Chronicle. 

44  Everything  written  by  Currer  Bell  is  remarkable.  She  can  touch  nothing  with- 
out leaving  on  it  the  stamp  of  originality.  Of  her  three  novels  this  is  perhaps  the 
strangest,  the  most  astonishing,  though  not  the  best.  The  sustained  ability  is  perhaps 
greater  in  "Villette"  than  in  its  two  predecessors.  The  whole  three  volumes  are 
crowded  with  beauties  ;  with  good  things,  for  which  we  look  to  the  clear  sight,  deep 
feeling,  and  singular  though  not  extensive  experience  of  life,  which  we  associate  with 
the  name  of  Currer  Bell." — Daily  News. 

"The  author  of  4  Jane  Eyre'  and  4  Shirley'  has  again  produced  a  fiction  of  extra- 
ordinary licerary  power,  and  of  singular  fascination  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  of 
books,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  stories.  4  Villette'  will  add  immensely  to  the 
author  of  *  Jane  Eyre's  '  fame,  as  a  philosophical  and  analytical  expositor  of  the  human 
heart  and  feelings." — Globe. 
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ESMOND.    By  W.  M.  THACKERAY, 

Author  of  "  Pendennis,"  "  Vanity  Fair,"  &c. 
Second  Edition. 
In  Three  Volumes ,  Crown  $vo.  Price  ll.  lis.  6cL 


"  A  second  edition  of  M  Esmond  "  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  issue  of  the  first, 
speaks  significantly  for  Mr.  Thackeray's  growing  popularity.  .  .  .  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  selected  for  his  hero  a  very  noble  type  of  the  cavalier  softening  into  the  man 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  for  his  heroine  one  of  the  sweetest  women  that  ever 
breathed  from  canvass  or  from  book,  since  Raffaelle  painted  and  Shakspeare  wrote. 
Esmond  will,  we  think,  rank  higher  as  a  work  of  art  than  "  Vanity  Fair"  or  "  Pen- 
dennis,"  because  the  characters  are  of  a  higher  type,  and  drawn  with  greater  finish, 
and  the  book  is  more  of  a  complete  whole.  The  style  is  manly,  clear,  terse,  and 
vigorous,  reflecting  every  mood — pathetic,  grave,  or  sarcastic — of  the  writer." — 
Spectator. 

"  Once  more  we  feel  that  we  have  before  us  a  masculine  and  thorough  English 
writer,  uniting  the  power  of  subtle  analysis  with  a  strong  volition  and  a  moving 
eloquence — an  eloquence  which  has  gained  in  richness  and  harmony.  His  pathos  is 
now  sweeter, — less  jarred  against  by  angry  sarcasm,  but  perhaps  scarcely  so  powerful. 
Esmond  must  be  read,  not  for  its  characters,  but  for  its  romantic  though  improbable 
plot,  its  spirited  grouping,  and  its  many  thrilling  utterances  of  the  anguish  of  the  human 
heart.  Having  reached  the  middle  of  the  first  volume,  "  forward"  will  be  the  wish 
of  every  reader  of  this  highly-wrought  work." — Athenaum. 

"  The  interest  of  6  Esmond'  is,  in  the  main,  purely  human  interest.  The  story  is 
more  than  anything  a  family  story.  The  effect  is  as  if  you  had  suddenly  come  into 
that  old  time  as  into  a  chamber  j  and  the  light  you  see  things  by  is  that  of  the  warm 
domestic  fire  blazing  there.  By  that  light  you  see  the  faces  of  the  painted  old  ladies, 
and  the  jolly  men  of  letters,  and  the  great  lords,  and  the  brave  soldiers.  The  book  is 
as  interesting  as  any  previous  book  of  the  author's,  and  more  absolutely  real  than  any 
historical  novel  since  Scott's  early  ones." — Daily  Neivs. 

i(  We  have  at  once  to  express  in  the  warmest  terms  of  praise  our  appreciation  of 
the  skill  and  taste  with  which  *  Esmond'  is  written.  The  story  of  the  novel  is 
ingenious  and  very  elegantly  constructed,  and  carried  onward  so  as  to  gratify  constant 
curiosity  until  the  end.  In  short,  the  book  thoroughly  occupies  our  minds  with  a 
sense  of  strength  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  of  which  the  manifestation  is  always 
made  gracefully." — Examiner. 

u  In  quiet  richness,  4  Esmond'  mainly  resembles  the  old  writers  j  as  it  does  also  in 
weight  of  thought,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  poetry  of  the  heart  and  brain.  It  is  wise 
and  sweet  in  its  recesses  of  thought  and  feeling ;  and  is  more  hopeful,  consolatory,  and 
kindly  than  6  Vanity  Fair.'  Thinking  and  educated  readers  will  discern  in  it  an 
immense  advance  in  literary  power  over  Mr.  Thackeray's  previous  writings." — Frasers 
Magazine. 

*' This  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that  has  been  published  for  many  years.  As 
a  picture  of  the  social  life  and  manners  of  English  society  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
it  must  long  remain  unrivalled.  The  characters  dress,  think,  speak,  and  act,  just  as 
the  men  and  women  did  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  j  they  are  not  mere  puppets — 
Mr.  Thackeray's  genius  makes  them  live." — Atlas. 
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i. 

THE  STONES  OF  VENICE.    Volume  the  First.  The 

Foundations. 

With  Twenty-One  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts.     Imperial  8vo,  zl.  zs.  in 
embossed  cloth,  with  top  edge  gilt. 

"  The  book  before  us  contains  Mr.  Ruskin's  theoiy  and  doctrines  of  the  elements 
of  architecture,  applied  to  the  various  points  of  practical  building.  Throughout  is 
manifest  the  great  aim  of  inculcating,  by  every  possible  form  of  precept  and  example, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  preserving  an  unfailing  correspondence  between  the  desti- 
nations of  buildings,  and  their  forms  and  decorations.  Mr.  Ruskin's  book  cannot  be 
read  by  any  one  without  improvement  to  his  moral  sense  and  mental  discipline.  The 
book  has  an  indestructible  value.  It  tells  us  the  truth  on  much  where  it  greatly 
imports  us  to  be  informed.    The  eloquence  of  the  book  is  extraordinary." — Examiner. 

"  At  once  popular  and  profound,  this  book  will  be  gratefully  hailed  by  a  circle  of 
readers  even  larger  than  Mr.  Ruskin  has  found  for  his  previous  works.  He  has  so 
written  as  to  catch  the  ear  of  all  kinds  of  persons. " — Literary  Gazette. 

"  The  reputation  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  earned  by  his  former  works  will  probably 
receive  a  great  accession  of  lustre  from  i  The  Stones  of  Venice.'  This  work,  as 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  age  and  evidently  growing  powers  of  the  author, 
may  be  justly  described  as  his  most  valuable  performance,  and  fitted  to  become  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  productions." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin  has  seized  on  the  great  principle  that  all  art  is  the  expression  of  man's 
delight  in  God's  work.  This  is  his  clue  through  the  universe ;  holding  fast  by  that, 
he  can  never  get  far  wrong.  His  pursuit  of  truth  is  as  admirable  for  its  clear- 
sightedness as  it  is  for  its  honesty." — Eclectic  Review. 

"  We  adjudge  this  to  be  an  excellent  book,  and  a  valuable  assistance,  if  studied 
with  caution,  to  students  of  art.  The  matter  is  weighty  and  suggestive  j  the  style, 
both  forcible  and  beautiful  5  the  lucid  order  of  the  composition,  admirable." — Archi- 
tectural Quarterly  Review. 

The  Second  Volume  is  nearly  ready. 
ii. 

EXAMPLES  of  THE  ARCHITECTURE  of  VENICE, 
Selected  and  Drawn  to  Measurement  from  the  Edifices. 

Now  in  course  of  publication,  im  Parts,  of  Folio  Imperial  size. 
Each  containing  Five  Plates,  and  a  short  explanatory  text,  price  il.  is.  each. 
Parts  One  to  Three  are  published. 
Fifty  India  Proofs  only  are  taken  on  Atlas  Folio,  price  zl.  zs.  each  Part. 
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in. 

MODERN  PAINTERS.    Imperial  8vo.     Vol.  I.  Fifth 
Edition,  i8j.  cloth.    Vol.  II.    Third  Edition,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  will  send  the  painter  more  than  ever  to  the  study  of  nature  5 
will  train  men  who  have  always  been  delighted  spectators  of  nature,  to  be  also  atten- 
tive observers.  Our  critics  will  learn  to  admire,  and  mere  admirers  will  learn  how  to 
criticise  :  thus  a  public  will  be  educated." — Blackwood's  Magazine. 

"  A  generous  and  impassioned  review  of  the  works  of  living  painters.  A  hearty 
and  earnest  work,  full  of  deep  thought,  and  developing  great  and  striking  truths  in 
art." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

"  A  very  extraordinary  and  delightful  book,  full  of  truth  and  goodness,  of  power  and 
beauty." — North  British  Review. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  works  on  art  which  has  appeared  in  our  time." — 
Edinburgh  Review. 

The  Third  Volume  is  in  preparation. 

IV. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

With  Fourteen  Etchings  by  the  Author.    Imp.  8vo,  1/.  is. 

"By  the  4 Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,*  we  understand  Mr.  Ruskin  to  mean 
the  seven  fundamental  and  cardinal  laws,  the  observance  of  and  obedience  to  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  architect  who  would  deserve  the  name.  The  politician,  the 
moralist,  the  divine,  will  find  in  it  ample  store  of  instructive  matter,  as  well  as  the 
artist." — Examiner. 

V. 

PRE-RAPHAELITISM.    8vo,  2s.  sewed. 

"  We  wish  that  this  pamphlet  might  be  largely  read  by  our  art-patrons,  and  studied 
by  our  art-critics.  There  is  much  to  be  collected  from  it  which  it  is  very  important 
to  remember." — Guardian. 

VI. 

THE  KING  OF  THE  GOLDEN  RIVER  ;  or,  The 
Black  Brothers.  With  22  Illustrations  by  Richard 
Doyle.    2s.  6d. 

"This  little  fairy  tale  is  by  a  master-hand.  The  story  has  a  charming  moral,  and 
the  writing  is  so  excellent,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  it  will  give  most  plea- 
sure to,  the  very  wise  man  or  the  very  simple  child." — Examiner. 

VII. 

NOTES  on  the  CONSTRUCTION  of  SHEEP-FOLDS. 
8vo,  is. 

"  A  pamphlet  on  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Christ."" — Britannia. 
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L 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  LEIGH  HUNT  :  with 
Reminiscences  of  Friends  and  Contemporaries.  3  vols, 
post  8vo,  with  Portraits,  15^.  cloth. 

"  These  volumes  contain  a  personal  recollection  of  the  literature  and  politics,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  most  remarkable  literary  men  and  politicians,  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
The  reminiscences  are  varied  by  sketches  of  manners  during  the  same  period,  and  by 
critical  remarks  on  various  topics.  They  are  also  extended  by  boyish  recollection, 
family  tradition,  and  contemporary  reading ;  so  that  we  have  a  sort  of  social  picture  of 
almost  a  century,  with  its  fluctuations  of  public  fortune  and  its  changes  of  fashions, 
manners,  and  opinions." — Spectator. 

ft. 

THE  TOWN  :  its  Memorable  Characters  and  Events.  2 
vols,  post  8vo,  with  45  Illustrations,  1/.  4*.  cloth. 

« We  will  allow  no  higher  enjoyment  for  a  rational  Englishman  than  to  stroll 
leisurely  through  this  marvellous  town  arm-in-arm  with  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  He  gives 
us  the  outpourings  of  a  mind  enriched  with  the  most  agreeable  knowledge." — Times. 

III. 

MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  10s.  cloth. 

"  A  book  for  a  parlour-window,  for  a  summer's  eve,  for  a  warm  fireside,  for  a  half- 
hour's  leisure,  for  a  whole  day's  luxury  j  in  any  and  every  possible  shape  a  charming 
companion." — Westminster  Review. 

IV. 

IMAGINATION  AND  FANCY.    $r.  cloth. 

"  The  very  essence  of  the  sunniest  qualities  of  the  English  poets." — Atlas. 

V. 

WIT  AND  HUMOUR.    5*  cloth. 

"A  book  at  once  exhilarating  and  suggestive." — Athenaum. 

■  V 

VI. 

A  JAR  OF  HONEY  FROM  MOUNT  HYBLA.  Si. 

"  A  book  acceptable  at  all  seasons." — Athenaum. 

VII. 

TABLE  TALK.    3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Precisely  the  book  we  would  take  as  a  companion  on  the  green  lane  walk." — Globe. 


SMITH,  ELDER  AND  CO. 
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i. 

SHIRLEY  ;  a  Tale.  By  Currer  Bell.  A  new  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

"  The  peculiar  power  which  was  so  greatly  admired  in  k  Jane  Eyre'  is  not  absent 
from  this  book.  It  possesses  deep  interest,  and  an  irresistible  grasp  of  reality.  There 
is  a  vividness  and  distinctness  of  conception  in  it  quite  marvellous.  The  power  of 
graphic  delineation  and  expression  is  intense.    There  are  scenes  which,  for  strength 

and  delicacy  of  emotion,  are  not  transcended  in  the  range  of  English  fiction  

The  women  will  be  the  favourites  with  all  readers.  Both  are  charming.  The  views 
of  human  nature  which  pervade  the  volumes,  are  healthy,  tolerant,  and  encouraging.*' 
— Examiner. 

"  '  Shirley  *  is  an  admirable  book  ;  genuine  English  in  the  independence  and  up- 
rightness of  the  tone  of  thought,  in  the  purity  of  heart  and  feeling  which  pervade  it, 
in  the  masculine  vigour  of  its  conception  of  character,  and  in  style  and  diction.  It  is 
a  tale  of  passion  and  character,  and  a  veritable  triumph  of  pyschology." — Morning 
Chronicle. 

"  '  Shirley  *  is  very  clever.  The  faculty  of  graphic  description,  strong  imagination, 
fervid  and  masculine  diction,  analytic  skill,  all  are  visible.  Gems  of  rare  thought  and 
glorious  passion  shine  here  and  there  throughout  the  volumes." — Times. 

II. 

JANE  EYRE  :  an  Autobiography.  By  Currer  Bell. 
Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

"  e  Jane  Eyre'  is  a  remarkable  production.  Freshness  and  originality,  truth  and 
passion,  singular  felicity  in  the  description  of  natural  scenery  and  in  the  analyzation 
of  human  thought,  enable  this  tale  to  stand  boldly  out  from  the  mass,  and  to  assume 
its  own  place  in  the  bright  field  of  romantic  literature.  We  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  raciness  and  ability  of  the  work,  by  the  independent  sway  of  a  thoroughly 
original  and  unworn  pen,  by  the  masculine  current  of  noble  thoughts,  and  the  un- 
flinching dissection  of  the  dark  yet  truthful  character." — Times. 

III. 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS  and  AGNES  GREY.  By 
Ellis  and  Acton  Bell.  With  a  Selection  of  their 
Literary  Remains,  and  a  Biographical  Notice  of  both 
Authors,  by  Currer  Bell.   Crown  8vo,  6s.  cloth. 

Wuthering  Heights'  bears  the  stamp  of  a  profoundly  individual,  strong,  and 
passionate  mind.  The  memoir  is  one  of  the  most  touching  chapters  in  literary 
biography." — Nonconformist. 

IV. 

POEMS.  By  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell.  Fcap. 
8vo,  4*.  cloth. 

"Remarkable  as  being  the  first  efforts  of  undoubted  genius  to  find  some  congenial 
form  of  expression.  They  are  not  common  verses,  but  show  many  of  the  vigorous 
qualities  in  the  prose  works  of  the  same  writers :  the  love  of  nature  which  charac- 
terises Currer  Bell's  prose  works  pervades  the  whole  of  the  present  volume." — Christian 
Remembrancer. 
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i. 


WOMEN  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  EXEMPLARY  FOR 
PIETY    AND     CHARITY.      By    Miss  Julia 


Kavanagh.  Post  8vo,  with  Portraits.  Price  12s.  in 
embossed  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

"  The  authoress  has  supplied  a  great  desideratum  both  in  female  biography  and 
morals.  Her  examples  of  female  excellence  are  taken  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
church,  and  come  down  to  recent  times  :  she  has  a  niche  in  her  timple  for  every  one 
who  deserves  a  position  there.  The  style  is  clear,  the  matter  solid,  and  the  con- 
clusions just." — Globe. 

"  A  more  noble  and  dignified  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  her  sex  we  can  scarcely 
imagine  than  this  work,  which  Miss  Kavanagh  has  reared,  like  a  monumental  tablet, 
to  the  memory  of  the  '  Women  of  Christianity.'  To  this  grateful  task  the  gifted 
authoress  has  brought  talents  of  no  ordinary  range,  and,  more  than  all,  a  spirit  of 
eminent  piety,  and  admiration  for  the  good  and  beautiful,  and  a  heart  entirely  absorbed 
in  the  work  she  has  so  ably  accomplished." — Church  of  England  Quarterly  Review. 

"The  women  portrayed  have  been  selected  from  every  period  of  the  Christian  eraj 
the  same  range  of  female  biography  is  taken  by  no  other  volume  5  and  an  equal  skill 
in  the  delineation  of  characters  is  rarely  to  be  found.  The  author  has  accomplished 
her  task  with  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  with  general  fairness  and  truth :  she 
displays  subtle  penetration  and  broad  sympathy,  joining  therewith  purity  and  pious 
sentiment,  intellectual  refinement  and  large-heartedness,  and  writes  with  unusual 
elegance  and  felicity." — Nonconformist. 

"  Miss  Kavanagh  has  wisely  chosen  that  noble  succession  of  saintly  women  who,  in 
all  ages  of  Christianity,  are  united  by  their  devotion  to  the  sick,  the  wretched,  and 
the  destitute." — Guardian. 


WOMAN  IN  FRANCE  DURING  THE  i8th  CEN- 
TURY. By  Julia  Kavanagh.  2  vols,  post  8vo, 
with  Eight  Portraits.    12s.  in  embossed  cloth. 


"  Miss  Kavanagh  has  undertaken  a  delicate  task,  and  she  has  performed  it  on  the 
whole  with  discretion  and  judgment.  Her  volumes  may  lie  on  any  drawing-room 
table  without  scandal,  and  may  be  read  by  all  but  her  youngest  countrywomen  without 
risk." — Quarterly  Re-vietv. 

"  Elegantly  illustrated  with  a  series  of  line  engravings,  this  work  has  claims  upon 
the  boudoir-table,  in  right  of  its  guise  and  garniture.  But  its  letterpress  is  superior  to 
the  general  staple  of  books  of  this  class.  Miss  Kavanagh  proves  herself  adroit  in  sketch- 
ing, and  solid  in  judging  character.  Which  among  us  will  be  ever  tired  of  reading 
about  the  women  of  France  ?  especially  when  they  are  marshalled  so  agreeably  and 
discreetly  as  in  the  pages  before  us." — Athenaum. 

u  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cleverness  and  good  taste  in  this  book.  The  subject  is 
handled  with  much  delicacy  and  tact,  and  takes  a  wide  range  of  examples.  Miss 
Kavanagh's  volumes  are  to  be  commended  as  a  compact  view  of  a  period  of  always 
reviving  interest  (now  more  than  usually  attractive)  pleasingly  executed.  The  book 
shows  often  an  original  tone  of  remark,  and  always  a  graceful  and  becoming  one." — 
Examiner. 
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POETICS  :  AN  ESSAY  ON  POETRY. 

By  E.  S.  DALLAS,  Esq. 
In  One  Volume,  crown  8vo.    Price  gs.  cloth. 

li  This  book  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  emanations  of  the  present  time.  It 
actually  overflows  with  the  nectar  of  thought.  *  Poetics  '  should  be  read,  for  no 
reviewer  can  present  a  perfect  idea  of  the  richness  of  language  and  aphorism  which 
run,  like  silver  threads,  through  the  soberer  line  of  argument. — Critic. 

"  A  remarkable  work — the  work  of  a  scholar,  a  critic,  a  thinker.  It  contains 
many  novel  views  and  much  excellent  matter.  The  style  is  fresh,  independent, 
sharp,  clear,  and  often  felicitous.  Amidst  the  intricacies*  of  his  complex  subject,  Mr. 
Dallas  moves  with  the  calm  precision  of  one  who  knows  the  labyrinth." — Leader. 

"  A  mind  at  once  acute  and  imaginative,  a  range  of  reading  so  wide  as  to  seem 
marvellous,  a  power  of  classification  which  we  have  rarely  seen  equalled,  are  the 
characteristics  shown  on  every  page.  The  work  is  deserving  of  a  most  attentive 
perusal." — Free  Church  Magazine. 

CONVERSATIONS  OF  GOETHE  with  ECKER- 
MANN.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Oxen- 
ford.    2  vols,  post  8vo,  ios.  cloth. 

"  These  conversations  present  a  distinct  and  truthful  image  of  Goethe's  mind 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  And  never  was  his  judgment  more  clear  and 
correct  than  in  his  closing  years.  The  time  spent  on  the  perusal  of  this  book  will  be 
usefully  and  agreeably  employed.  Mr.  Oxenford's  translation  is  as  exact  and  faithful 
as  it  is  elegant." — Spectator. 

THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CASTE. 
By  B.   A.   IRVING,  Esq. 
One  Volume,  post  8vo,  price  51. 

"  An  elaborate  and  painstaking  performance,  exhibiting  a  digested  view  of  the  old 
theory  and  the  actual  operation  of  caste,  from  the  best  authorities,  and  giving  rise  to 
some  hints  that  may  be  useful  in  our  future  dealings  with  the  people  of  India." — 
Spectator. 

"  A  volume  worth  consulting,  especially  for  the  indications  it  affords  of  the  sources 
of  our  success  in  establishing  a  peaceful  dominion  in  India,  amongst  races  of  different 
religions." — Globe. 

THE  LAND  TAX  OF  INDIA, 
According  to  the  Moohummudan  Law. 
By  NEIL  B.  E.  BAILLIE,  Esq., 
Author  of  the  "Moohummudan  Law  of  Sale,"  &c. 
8vo,  price  6s. 

"  A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  materials  accessible  to  the  English 
reader  on  the  '  Land  Tax  of  India.'  Mr.Baillie  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  subject  of 
which  he  affords  a  complete  elucidation,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  translation  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on." — Press. 

A  PORTRAIT  OF  W.  M.  THACKERAY,  Esq. 
Engraved  by  Francis  Holl,  from  a  Drawing  by  Samuel 
Laurence.  Engravers'  Proofs  on  India  Paper,  7.1.  2s.  ; 
Prints,  1/.  is.  » 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


SKSorfts  of  practical  Information. 


GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  Coral  Reefs, 
Volcanic  Islands,  and  on  South  America.  By 
Charles  Darwin,  M.A.  &c.  In  1  vol.  8vo,  with 
Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  bd.  cloth. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFICER;  his  Position,  Duties,  Emo- 
luments, and  Privileges.  By  J.  H.  Stocqueler. 
8vo,  15J.  cloth  extra. 

1 

**  In  writing  this  book  Mr.  Stocqueler  has  performed  an  acceptable  service  to  the 
military  profession.  The  style  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  precise  5  and  the  arrangement 
perspicuous  and  systematic.  The  book  has  also  a  value  to  non-professional  readers." 
— Athenaum. 

THE  SAILOR'S  HORN-BOOK  OF  STORMS.  By 
Henry  Piddington,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  8vo,  10s.  6d., 
with  Charts  and  Storm-Cards. 

"  A  valuable  practical  work."— Nautical  Magazine. 

CONVERSATIONS  ABOUT  HURRICANES,  FOR 
THE  USE  OF  PLAIN  SAILORS.  By  Henry 
Piddington.  8vo,  js.  With  Diagrams  and  Storm- 
Cards. 

CRAWFURD'S  GRAMMAR  AND  DICTIONARY 
OF  THE  MALAY  LANGUAGE. 

2  vols.  8vo,  36s.  cloth. 

"  These  volumes  are  inestimable  to  the  philologist  as  well  as  the  Eastern  traveller 
and  trader ;  and  the  first  is  interesting  to  all  educated  readers,  because  in  that  are 
included  the  preliminary  dissertation  and  the  grammar.  It  is  a  book  of  standard  and 
enduring  value,  and  at  once  establishes  its  claim  to  take  rank  as  the  best  authority  now 
extant  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats." — Examiner. 

DR.  ROYLE  ON  THE  CULTURE  AND  COM- 
MERCE OF  COTTON  IN  INDIA. 

8vo,  iSs.  cloth. 

THE  GOLD  VALUER  ;  being  Tables  for  Ascertaining 
the  Value  of  Gold,  as  Naturally  Produced,  or  Artificially 
Amalgamated.  By  James  H.  Watherston,  Gold- 
smith.   Post  8vo,  price  3*.  qd.  cloth. 


SMITH,  ELDER  AND  CO. 


-* 

*5 


Sfteh'gtous,  anfc  lEbucaltonal. 

THE  NOVITIATE;  or,  The  Jesuit  in  Training:  being 
a  Year  among  the  English  Jesuits.  By  Andrew  Stein- 
metz.    Third  Edition^  post  8vo,  5*.  cloth. 

M  This  is  a  remarkable  book.  It  describes  with  a  welcome  minuteness,  the  daily, 
nightly,  hourly  occupations  of  the  Jesuit  Novitiates  of  Stonyhurst,  their  religious 
exercises  and  manners,  in  private  and  together ;  and  depicts,  with  considerable  acute- 
ness  and  powers  the  conflicts  of  an  intelligent,  susceptible,  honest-purposed  spirit,  while 
passing  through  such  a  process." — British  Quarterly  Review. 

A  CONVERTED  ATHEIST'S  TESTIMONY  TO 
THE  TRUTH  OF  CHRISTIANITY  :  being  the 
Autobiography  of  Alexander  Harris.  Fourth  Edi- 
tion,  fcap.  8vo,  3^.  cloth. 

"  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  experience  of  an  intelligent  and  sincere  mind 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  We  can  honestly  recommend  the  book  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers." — Eclectic  Review. 

THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEAD.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wilson  Evans.  Fourteenth  Edition.  y 
cloth. 

"  Universally  and  cordially  do  we  recommend  this  delightful  volume.  We  believe 
no  person  could  read  this  work  and  not  be  the  better  for  its  pious  and  touching 
lessons." — Literary  Gazette. 

ELEMENTARY  WORKS   on   SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Uniform  in  fcap.  8vo,  half-bound. 

I.— OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY,    is.  6d. 
II.— PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,    is.  6d. 

III.  — INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  25. 

IV.  — QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  on  the  Arrangements  and  Relations  of 

Social  Life.    is.  6d. 
V.— OUTLINES  OF  THE  UNDERSTANDING,  is. 

VI. — WHAT  AM  I  ?  WHERE  AM  I  ?  WHAT  OUGHT  I  TO  DO  ?  &c. 
ii.  sewed. 

"The  author  of  these  various  manuals  of  the  social  sciences  has  the  art  of  stating 
clearly  the  abstruse  points  of  political  economy  and  metaphysics,  and  making  them 
level  to  every  understanding." — Economist. 


PARENTS'  CABINET  of  Amusement  and  Instruc- 
tion. 6  vols.  2s.  6d.  each.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  may  be  had  separately. 

LITTLE  STORIES  from  the  Parlour  Printing  Press. 
By  the  Author  of  the  "  Parents'  Cabinet."    2s.  cloth. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  SMITH,  ELDER  AND  CO. 


THE  CALCUTTA  REVIEW.  Published  Quarterly,  and 
received  regularly  by  the  Overland  Mail.  Nos.  I.  to 
XXXVI. ,  6s.  each. 

The  articles,  written  by  gentlemen  long  resident  in  India,  connected  with  the  Civil 
and  Military  services,  the  Missionary  establishments,  the  Bar,  the  Church,  Commerce, 
the  Press,  &c,  contain,  in  a  condensed  form,  an  immense  mass  of  information  relating 
to  the  contemporary  History  and  Biography  of  India,  Eastern  Ethnography,  Philology, 
Topography,  Statistics,  Science,  Literature,  Missionary  labours,  Society,  Manners  and 
Customs,  and  a  large  body  of  original  intelligence  of  the  most  authentic  character. 

THE  BOMBAY  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 
Nos.  I.  to  X.,  Price  4$.  each. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE   USE    OF  THE  BLIND, 

Printed  with  a  very  distinct  Raised  Roman  Letter,  adapted  to  their  Touch. 
The  Holy  Bible,  in  1 5  vols.  4to,  bound.    Any  volume  separately : — 

£ 


Vol.  £  s. 

x.  Genesis    o  10 

2.  Exodus  and  Leviticus  ..  o  13 

3.  Numbers   o  9 

4.  Deuteronomy    o  7 

5.  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth  o  10 

6.  Samuel    o  11 

7.  Kings    o  11 

8.  Chronicles    o  11 

9.  Job,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah  o  9 


Vol. 

10.  Psalms    o  13 


11.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Song  of  Solomon,  and 
Esther    o 

12.  Isaiah   o 

13.  Jeremiah  and  Lamen- 

tations   o 

14.  Ezekiel   o 

15.  Daniel,  to  the  end ....  o 


8  6 


The  New  Testament,  complete,  4  vols,  bound 
The  Four  Gospels,  separately  : — 

Matthew   o  5 

Mark    o  4 

Luke    o  5 

John   o  4 


£2 


Acts  of  the  Apostles   o 

Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and 

Galatians   o 

Epistle  to  the  Romans  ....  o 


ChurchofEnglandCatechism  o 
Church  of  Scotland  Shorter 

Catechism    o 

Selections    from  Eminent 

Authors    o 

Selections  of  Sacred  Poetry, 

with  Tunes    o 

Arithmetical  Boards   o 

Map  of  England  and  Wales  o 

Ruth  and  James    o 

Report   and  Statement  of 

Education   o 

First  and  Second  Book  of 

Lessons   o 

A  Selection  of  /Esop's  Fa- 
bles, with  Woodcuts. ...  o 
Psalms  and  Paraphrases,  2 

vols.  (Scotch  version)   ..  o 
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Lessons  on  Natural  Religion  o  1 
Psalms  and  Hymns  (English 

version)    o  12 

Morning  &  Evening  Services  o  2 

History  of  the  Bible   o  2 

Musical    Catechism,  with 

Tunes    o  3 

English  Grammar. .   o  5 

Tod's  Lectures,  vols.  1,  2, 

and  3,  each   o  2 

Description  of  London,  by 

Chambers   o  3 

Meditations  on  the  Sacra- 
ment   o  4 

Scottish  Songs    o  3 

o  I  Introduction  to  Astronomy  o  3 

I  Alphabet,  on  Card    o  o 


LONDON  :  PBIN'TED  DY  STEWART  AND  31  UK  RAT,  OLD  BAILEI. 


